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A   LAND    OF   BATTLES. 
By  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 


SLIGO   AND    LOUGH    GILL. 

'"PHE  Province  of  Connaught  is  a  veritable  land  of 
battles ;  the  tombs  of  prehistoric  heroes  lie  along  the 
wind-swept  hills  and  over  cultivated  fields,  in  sequestered 
valleys  and  on  the  margin  of  lonely  lakes.  The  town  of 
Sligo  is  the  central  point,  around  which  fierce  conflicts 
have  raged  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Within  a  few  miles  of  one  another 
may  be  seen  perhaps  the  finest  collection  of  ancient  stone 
monuments  in  Europe,  the  camp  of  Cromwellian  soldiers, 
and  the  memorial  erected  to  the  leaders  who  fell  in  the 
'98,  whose  tattered  flags  hang  on  the  walls  of  Calry 
Church.  Every  lake  has  its  crannog,  most  of  which  have 
been  too  thoroughly  explored  to  leave  any  trace  of  their 
primitive  inhabitants  to  the  present-day  antiquary. 
Giants'  graves  are  to  be  found  along  the  highway,  and 
earthern  raths  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  remember  each.  Stone  cashels  are  set  in  commanding 
positions,  while  abbeys  of  all  kinds,  from  the  rude  remains 
on  Inismurray  to  the  noble  ruins  of  Creevellea  and  Sligo, 
recall  a  past  of  many  centuries.  Of  Creevellea  there  is  a 
tradition  that  it  was  never  roofed  over  owing  to  the  terror 
of  the  approach  of  Cromwell,  who,  however,  seems  never 
to  have  reached  Sligo.  Older  stories  of  a  still  older  past 
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are  told  in  "  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  "  How 
Sligo  River  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  the  men  of 
Connaught,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  successions  of 
Norse  invaders  fought  with  the  Firbolgs  of  western 
Ireland  and  from  the  love  of  fighting  against  one  another. 
These  are  known  to  the  Irish  historians  as  the  Tuatha 
Danaans,  who  now  seem  to  have  almost  passed  away  from 
the  land  which  they  won,  or  at  least  to  have  become  the 
fairy  princes  of  popular  legend.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
fact  remains,  that  the  country  around  Sligo  is  a  "  land  of 
battles,"  which  have  left  hundreds  of  time-worn  memorials 
of  old-world  slaughter. 

Sligo  itself  stands  picturesquely  at  the  mouth  of  Sligo 
River.  It  is  a  fair-sized  town  containing  many  handsome 
modern  buildings  and  the  fine  ruin  of  its  famous  abbey. 
The  most  notable  features  of  this  once  noble  structure  are 
the  exquisitely  moulded  east  window  of  the  great  church 
and  the  almost  perfect  cloisters.  Near  the  town  in  the 
two  counties  of  Sligo  and  Leitrim  is  Lough  Gill  with  its 
lovely  wooded  shores  and  its  attendant  troop  of  islands. 
Above  the  woodland  gray  limestone  mountains  tower  in  the 
distance  and  guard  a  vale  of  exceptional  beauty.  The  road 
round  the  lake  passes  many  monuments  of  great  interest. 
First  comes  the  comparatively  modern  seventeenth  century 
Green  Fort,  with  its  four  rounded  bastions,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  made  by  Oliver  Cromwell  when  he  shattered 
the  abbey  with  his  cannon.  The  road  therefrom  leads 
through  the  finely  timbered  estate  of  Hazelwood  and  gives 
continual  peeps  of  Lough  Gill.  Deep  in  a  dell  on  the 
right  is  Calry  Lough,  a  dark  sheet  of  water,  over  which  a 
little  ruined  church  still  sadly  gazes,  as  it  has  gazed  for 
many  centuries. 

Not  far  off  is  the  Deer  Park  in  the  townland  of 
Magheraghanrush.  Once  deer  haunted  the  limestone 
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slopes  and  peeped  into  the  shallow  caves;  now  hares  and 
rabbits  and  such  small  game  alone  lurk  in  the  wide 
enclosure,  while  flocks  of  screaming  peewits  molest  the 
chance  wanderer,  whose  hasty  foot  approaches  too  near  to 
their  eggs  or  their  callow  nestlings,  recalling  Shakespeare's 
line :  — 

Far  from  its  nest  the  wanton  lapwing  flies. 

The  park  contains  no  trees,  but  consists  of  a  considerable 
limestone  hill.  In  or  near  its  caves  have  been  found  such 
traces  of  primitive  man  as  flint,  flakes  and  bronze  buckles. 
Dark  heather,  mingled  with  dainty  green  moss,  carpets 
the  rugged  rock;  occasional  bluebells  stoop  their  purple 
heads,  as  if  to  whisper  to  the  tiny  saxifrages;  slowly  un- 
curling fronds  of  bracken  rear  themselves  like  bishops' 
croziers  and  pale  primroses  look  up  in  mild  admiration  to 
stones  festooned  with  delicate  wall  spleenwort.  From  the 
height  of  the  hill  a  wonderful  prospect  stretches  before 
the  eyes.  A  fertile,  well-wooded  country  slopes  down  to 
the  deep-blue  lake,  the  spring-touched  woods  wave  beyond 
and  in  the  furthest  distance  precipitous  rocks  are  sharply 
cut  against  the  blue  sky.  Far  off  the  great  deep  sways 
lazily  "  like  an  infant  asleep,"  while  the  dark  back  of 
Benbulbin  with  the  green  ridge  of  Cope's  Mountain  shuts 
off  the  northern  landscape. 

At  this  point  stands,  where  it  may  have  stood  for 
twenty-five  centuries,  a  vast  megalithic  monument,  which 
marks  the  resting-place  of  one  or  more  long-past  chief  tains. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  rudely  rectangular  enclosure  115ft. 
long,  and  in  the  centre  25ft.  wide.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
chamber  or  lesser  enclosure,  formed  of  huge  stones  and 
entered  by  a  trilithon,  of  which  the  top  stone  has  fallen. 
The  central  enclosure  contains  daisy-starred  turf,  and  on 
its  south  side  is  the  entrance  to  the  structure.  The  east 
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end  has  two  chambers  or  enclosures  each  entered  by  a 
trilithon.  Some  antiquaries  imagine  that  these  eastern 
and  western  chambers  were  once  covered  over,  which  does 
not  appear  probable.  The  whole  monument  is  raised  upon 
an  artificially  prepared  mound  and  is  so  carefully  placed 
that  it  cannot  be  seen  until  the  wayfarer  is  close  upon  it. 
It  lies  almost  due  east  and  west  like  most  cromlechs,  a  fact 
which  may  point  to  some  astronomical  considerations  on 
the  part  of  its  builders.  From  its  enclosure  the  view  of 
fair  land,  wide  sea,  green  wood  and  still  lake  is  one  easier 
to  remember  than  to  paint  in  words. 

Trilithons  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  are  found  only 
here  and  at  Stonehenge.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Geoffrey, 
of  Monmouth,  with  his  wonted  fine  imagination,  remarks  : 
"  Stonehenge  was  built  in  and  brought  home  from  Ireland 
by  Merlin."  It  is  just  possible  that  the  idea  of  the  great 
English  monument  was  taken  from  its  humbler  Irish 
relative,  which  would,  at  all  events,  seem  to  be  the  older 
of  the  two.  A  little  further  down  the  hill  are  the  remains 
of  a  huge  cashel  or  stone  fort,  with  a  well  or  chamber  of 
some  kind  in  the  centre.  The  fort  is  formed  of  three 
concentric  walls  enclosing  two  chambers  and  of  an  extreme 
breadth  of  at  least  13ft.  The  whole  of  the  western  slope 
of  the  Deer  Park  is  dotted  over  with  smaller  monuments 
of  various  kinds,  each  of  which  probably  marks  the  resting- 
place  of  some  of  the  lesser  dead.  We  can  picture  the 
ancient  Celts  issuing  forth  from  the  cashel  to  hunt  for 
their  food,  or  to  join  in  savage  warfare  one  with  another, 
or  all  against  the  Norse  invader.  Some  of  their  weapons 
are  left,  their  forts  stand  where  they  were  built  ages  ago, 
and  high  over  all  is  the  great  monument  unique  in  char- 
acter and  perfect  in  situation.  Rude  as  in  some  respects 
they  undoubtedly  were,  they  had  a  high  degree  of  culture 
in  others.  A  sense  of  natural  beauty  they  must  have  had 
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from  the  position  of  their  funeral  monuments.  One  of 
the  varied  races  which  overran  Ireland  was  rarely  skilled 
in  metal-work  and  ornamentation.  Some  had  a  rude 
writing  on  bark,  others  a  set  of  characters  on  Ogham 
stones.  One  and  all  of  these  primitive  races  were  fond  of 
fighting.  From  the  Deer  Park  Hill,  within  quite  a  short 
distance,  thirty-nine  forts  of  various  kinds  and  different 
ages  can  be  counted.  The  monuments  point  to  some  kind 
of  sun-worship,  and  are  commonly  placed  in  a  due  line 
from  his  rising  to  his  setting.  It  is  idle  to  surmise  who 
were  the  heroes  commemorated  by  the  Irish  Stonehenge. 
Their  names  are  lost  in  the  echoing  halls  of  the  past;  but 
their  memorial  is  left  to  tell  of  the  brave  men,  who  lived 
and  fought  and  governed  and  died  at  the  head  of  their 
faithful  clansmen,  before  the  true  dawning  of  Irish 
history. 

From  the  Deer  Park  the  road  runs  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake  to  the  village  of  Drumahaire.  Shady  trees  wave 
overhead,  made  musical  by  the  love-songs  of  the  nestling 
birds.  The  waters  ripple  on  the  gravelly  margin;  the 
distant  islands  stand  gazing  at  their  own  reflection,  and 
down  a  lonely  wood-embowered  path  is  the  sheltered  well 
of  St.  Connell.  Close  to  the  quiet  waters  stands  Newton 
Castle,  a  seventeenth  century  fortified  mansion,  whose 
weathered  walls  are  decked  with  crimson  and  golden  wall- 
flowers, fragrant  as  tender  memories  of  the  beloved  dead. 
A  little  further  is  the  slender  tower  of  O'Rorke,  all  that  is 
left  of  the  strong  castle  of  the  Breffni  of  Leitrim.  From 
hence  Dermod,  King  of  Leinster,  bore  off  his  fellow  chief- 
tain's wife,  and  begged  Henry  II.  to  help  him  in  his 
villainy.  Thus  Strongbow  was  sent  over  in  1170,  who 
brought  much  of  Ireland  under  the  sway  of  England.  Not 
far  from  Drogheda  is  the  cell  in  Mellifont  Abbey,  in 
which  the  guilty  woman  was  immured  until  her  death.  A 
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round  hill  overlooking  the  lake  is  known  as  O'Rorke's 
Round  Table,  and  so  the  memory  of  the  stern  chieftain  is 
preserved,  while  many  a  tradition  of  him  and  of  his 
descendants  is  told  by  the  peasantry. 

As  the  road  round  the  lake  pursues  its  winding  way 
exquisite  views  present  themselves  with  marvellous  variety. 
Creeks  and  inlets,  islands  and  rugged  rocks,  and  the  fairy- 
like  tracery  of  springtide  trees  and  distant  mountains 
form  combinations  of  unspeakable  beauty.  At  one  point 
the  broad  river  Bonet  winds  its  sinuous  course  into  Lough 
Gill ;  in  a  wider  portion  is  an  islet  fringed  with  reeds  and 
purple  loosestrife  as  yet  in  bud,  and  blue  forget-me-nots, 
whereon  are  the  ruins  of  the  fortified  cell  of  an  old  recluse, 
whose  name  has  long  since  been  swept  away  by  the  onward 
passage  of  time.  Soon  Drumahaire  with  its  long  street, 
its  ruined  manor-house,  and  its  square-towered  Protestant 
Church  comes  in  sight.  The  thunder  of  its  huge  corn- 
mills  recalls  the  mind  from  the  glories  of  nature  to  the 
works  of  man  and  to  the  ceaseless  stress  of  modern  needs. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  are  the  stately 
ruins  of  Creevellea  Abbey  with  its  extensive  though 
untidy  burial  ground.  The  tower  arch  is  well 
preserved,  through  which  may  be  seen  the  delicately 
moulded  east  window.  The  cloisters  are  wonderfully 
complete,  and  the  site  is  so  admirable,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  acknowledge  the  skill  of  the  monks  of 
old,  with  their  shrewd  wisdom,  to  which  fishing  was  more 
than  a  mere  pastime,  and  had  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  Friday's  dinner.  Behind  this  fair  abbey  is  the  little 
ruined  church  of  Killery,  which  contains  what  may  have 
been  a  pagan  alter.  It  is  covered  with  stones  and  round  it 
is  tied  a  piece  of  string.  People  who  are  afflicted  with 
strains  seek  this  altar,  turn  the  stones,  say  certain  prayers, 
and  bind  a  fresh  cord  around  it,  thereby  hoping  to  go 
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away  healed  of  their  trouble.  From  Drumahaire  the  road 
leaves  the  lake,  winding  through  well-tilled  fields  and 
passing  an  exceptionally  fine  stone  fort,  known  as  Cashel 
Oir,  which  is  mentioned  in  "  The  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters/'  Here  some  petty  princelet  lived  and  ruled 
over  his  neighbours  with  masterful  ferocity.  The  road 
then  turns  to  the  right,  running  through  a  wild  valley 
increasing  in  grandeur  at  every  step.  Soon  a  lovely  avenue 
is  reached  between  Slieve  Deane  and  the  arbutus-bordered 
water  and  past  the  Doonie  Rock,  from  which  may  be  seen 
a  perfect  view  of  the  lake.  Fair  as  the  more  famous 
Trossachs,  which  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
poet's  praise,  the  landscape  defies  the  power  of  words  to 
express  its  beauties.  The  wondrous  vaulted  roof  of  the 
trees  arching  overhead  and  giving  glimpses  of  the  blue 
depths  of  heaven,  the  rare  tone  of  the  golden-brown 
foliage  of  the  oaks,  the  sloping  mountain  with  its  carpet 
of  trailing  moss  and  its  grim  peaks  peeping  through  the 
tree-tops,  the  little  hamlet  nestling  beneath  a  headlong 
crag  tinted  with  many  mingled  colours  combine  to  form  a 
picture  bright  as  a  poet's  dream  of  Paradise. 

At  the  end  of  the  lake  a  path  leads  to  a  distant  ferry 
and  a  second  to  the  well-known  Tober-nalt  or  "  Well  of 
the  Glen."  Here  in  a  sheltered  dell,  hidden  away  from 
the  noise  of  men,  lies  a  holy  well  visited  by  thousands, 
whose  faith  in  its  healing  properties  is  unbounded.  A 
pellucid  stream  issues  from  the  spring  and  murmurs  to  its 
fringe  of  cresses  and  blue  forget-me-nots.  An  old  stone 
altar  stands  close  to  the  well,  where  faithful  Catholics 
were  wont  to  worship  in  the  days  of  Elizabethan  persecu- 
tion. The  well  itself  is  walled  round  and  devotees  perform 
the  "  Stations  of  the  Cross  "  in  its  neighbourhood  on  most 
days  of  the  week.  Near  by  is  another  altar  of  later  date, 
which  is  covered  with  artificial  flowers  in  glass  cases,  a 
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decoration  which  jars  on  the  sensitive  mind.  Tall  trees 
wave  their  branches  overhead,  wherein  throstles  and  ousels 
sing  their  glad  songs.  Truly  it  is  an  ideal  spot  for  holy 
worship  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  loving  regard  in 
which  the  "  Well  of  the  Glen  "  is  held  by  thousands  of  the 
warm-hearted  peasantry  for  miles  around. 

An  upland  path  leads  to  the  old  high  road  to  Dublin, 
along  which  are  abundant  traces  of  the  men  of  old.  In  a 
strip  of  woodland  is  an  avenue  of  immense  standing  stones 
leading  to  a  place  of  primitive  burial.  Similar  stones  are 
set  across  the  neighbouring  fields  and  lie  fallen  by  the 
roadside.  On  the  hill  above  are  two  great  earns,  of  one  of 
which  there  is  a  comparatively  authentic  tradition.  When 
the  men  of  Ulster  warred  against  the  men  of  Connaught 
in  532  A.D.,  the  latter  were  led  by  the  hero,  Eoghan  Bel, 
who  was  slain  in  the  battle.  With  dying  lips  he  bade  his 
warriors  bury  him  upright  and  facing  the  foe.  The  men 
of  Ulster  hearing  of  the  prophecy  that  so  long  as  he 
remained  thus  they  could  not  prevail,  came  and  stole  his 
body  by  night,  with  the  result  that  they  conquered  their 
foes.  It  seems  likely  that  Eoghan  Bel  was  buried  in  the 
larger  earn  on  Cams  Hill.  However  that  may  be,  from  its 
brow  there  is  a  wonderful  view  of  Lough  Gill,  and  west- 
wards over  the  limestone  mass  of  Knocknarea  parting  the 
two  bays  of  Ballysadare  and  Sligo.  The  town  itself  lies  at 
the  foot  and  seems  so  close  that  a  stone  might  be  thrown 
on  to  its  dingy  roofs.  Beside  the  old  highway  are  huge 
standing  stones,  some  of  which  have  been  long  overthrown, 
but  which  mark  the  way  either  to  some  now  lost  cashels 
or  to  some  forgotten  burial  ground.  Such  is  a  journey 
round  the  shores  of  Lough  Gill,  interesting  alike  from  the 
superb  scenery  and  from  the  venerable  memorials  of  the 
men  of  past  centuries.  Almost  every  step  has  a  history, 
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which  is  now  gone  beyond  recall,  while  giant  stones  are 
set  to  tell  of  the  place  where  the  early  warriors  have  been. 

CARROWMORE,  AN  ANCIENT  PAGAN  BURIAL  GROUND. 

Due  west  from  Sligo  towards  the  sea,  within  a  distance 
of  three  miles  is  a  stretch  of  undulating  land  in  part  tilled, 
but  covered  with  Pagan  monuments.  Almost  certainly 
this  is  the  burial  place  of  the  contending  factions  of 
Vikings,  who  fought  at  North  Moytura  about  150  B.C. 
To-day  the  battle-field  is  known  as  Carrowmore,  which  lies 
at  the  foot  of  Knocknarea.  On  the  brow  of  this  great  hill 
is  an  immense  earn  576ft.  in  circumference  and  60ft.  in 
height,  surrounded  by  smaller  sepulchral  monuments. 
Irish  tradition  tells  that  Meave  or  Mab,  Queen  of 
Connaught,  lies  buried  beneath  the  mound;  hence  it  has 
been  named  "  Misgaun-na-Meave,"  or  "  the  butter-dish  of 
Mab,"  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  an  ancient  Irish 
butter-dish.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
earn  is  the  tomb  of  the  "  great  chief  of  all  "  in  the  conflict 
of  North  Moytura.  The  south-eastern  slope  of  the  hill  is 
covered  with  stone  circles  and  the  remains  of  circles,  until 
Carrowmore  is  reached.  The  western  side  is  precipitous, 
and  beneath  its  frowning  limestone  cliffs  are  from  forty  to 
fifty  earthern  forts  or  raths  within  an  easy  distance  from 
and  commanding  the  sea.  On  Carrowmore  itself  within 
quite  a  small  area  are  at  least  seventy  rude  stone  monu- 
ments of  the  mighty  dead,  a  sufficient  token  of  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  fight.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  perhaps 
is  the  Listogill,  which  once  was  a  huge  earn.  The  farmers 
have  removed  many  of  the  stones  for  building,  gravel  and 
lime-burning,  so  that  one  of  the  cists  is  exposed.  A  great 
flag-stone  about  eight  feet  square  covers  a  chamber  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  height.  The  urns  have  long  since  been 
removed  from  this  and  other  monuments,  first  by  the 
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Danes,  second  by  antiquaries  to  enrich  their  own  or  the 
national  collection  of  primitive  implements.  No  mortar 
of  any  kind  is  used  in  the  building  of  this  or  any  kindred 
structures. 

Not  far  from  the  Listogill  another  great  mound  or 
Caltragh  now  looks  so  like  an  oval  field  that  it  is  hard  to 
recognise  in  it  a  Pagan  sepulchre.  The  most  striking 
memorials  on  Carrowmore  are  the  cromlechs,  of  which 
there  is  an  unusual  number.  Some  of  them  are  simply 
big  stones  laid  on  the  top  of  three  or  more  supports.  The 
largest  is  known  as  "  Seaba-na-Bhian,"  or  "  bed  of  the 
Fians,"  the  followers  of  Fin  McHoul.  It  stands  on  an 
artificial  mound  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  great 
stones  fitted  together  with  wonderful  skill.  Within  the 
circle  is  a  mighty  capstone,  itself  almost  circular,  poised 
upon  tall  flag-stones,  which  make  a  chamber  seven  feet  in 
height.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  chief  and  his  wives 
slept  within  the  chamber,  which  was  to  be  their  tomb, 
while  the  warriors  slept  inside  of  the  ring.  Gorse,  briars, 
and  sloe-bushes  have  woven  a  coarse  net-work  over  the 
mouldering  stones  embroidered  with  golden-green  lichen. 
The  name  of  the  hero  is  lost,  but  his  tomb  remains  to  tell 
of  his  former  renown.  To-day  it  bears  the  name  of  "  The 
Kissing-stone."  Similarly  the  "  Dwarfie-stone  "  of  the 
Shetlands  is  still  used  as  a  trysting-place  for  young  lovers. 
So  the  story  runs :  Love  and  death,  death  and  love,  the 
dead  past  and  the  living  loving  present.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  "While  a  lip  grows  ripe  for  kissing,"  it  is  unlikely 
to  escape  toll.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  kissing  is 
an  excellent  illustration  of  homoeopathy,  in  which  "  like 
may  be  said  to  cure  like,"  while  the  cure  is  so  pleasant  as 
to  inspire  a  longing  for  further  sickness. 

Smaller  cromlechs  mark  the  graves  of  less  conspicuous 
chiefs,  from  which  urns,  implements  of  bone,  metal  and 
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stone,  have  been  removed.  In  addition  to  these  enduring 
memorials  smaller  mounds  are  to  be  seen,  which  un- 
doubtedly cover  cists  for  the  funeral-urns  of  warriors. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  large  number  of  great  stone  circles 
made  of  immense  boulders.  One  of  these  has  manifestly 
been  reared  upon  an  artificial  mound.  These  too  would 
seem  to  betoken  the  burial-place  of  chiefs.  What  became 
of  the  rank  and  file  is  less  certain,  save  that  they  would  be 
indiscriminately  interred  in  the  Caltraghs.  Not  too  much 
attention  was  paid  to  them  after  the  battle,  which  they 
had  helped  to  fight.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  they 
played  no  mean  part  in  every  conflict,  though  the  bards 
did  not  sing  their  praise,  and  no  especial  monuments  were 
reared  in  their  honour.  Much  care  and  great  toil  must 
have  been  expended  to  set  stones  of  such  weight  in  their 
proper  places,  and  much  nicety  must  have  been  used  to 
form  circles  so  precise.  The  stones  are  decked  with  lichens 
golden  and  silvery,  with  moss  green  and  golden,  while 
hawthorn  bushes  grow  within  some  and  brambles  border 
others.  Birds  build  in  the  bushes  and  their  spring-hynm 
with  the  wild  wind  and  the  occasional  rolling  of  the 
thunder  is  the  only  dirge  of  the  old  warriors  long  since  at 
rest.  Here  and  there  the  white  blossoms  pinked-flecked 
of  "  the  merry  month  of  May "  peep  shyly  forth  from 
their  green  covert,  a  fragrant  garland  for  the  ghosts  of 
bygone  heroes,  while  every  bank  is  gemmed  with  prim- 
roses. Thus  Nature's  fresh  young  spring  life  adorns  the 
mouldering  memorials  of  the  dead. 

One  of  the  graves  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  has  lost 
its  capstone,  but  each  of  its  four  supporting  pillars  has 
been  carefully  carved  by  Pagan  hands,  which  will  never 
hold  a  graving-tool  more.  There  are  at  least  three  stone 
cashels,  each  with  traces  of  its  underground  entrance  or 
crypt,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  which  the  wild  warriors 
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of  an  older  time  rushed  forth  with  savage  glee  to  the 
battle.  Fairies  are  said  to  people  these  and  the  earthen 
raths,  whose  especial  delight  is  in  the  fresh  green  hawthorn 
bushes.  The  Tuatha  Danaans  with  their  great  stature, 
their  fair  hair  and  their  skill  in  metal-work  have  passed 
into  these  faint  spirits  of  the  popular  fancy.  Within  a 
short  distance  from  Carrowmore  is  a  holy  well,  known  as 
Tober-na-vean,  or  "the  Well  of  the  Warriors."  The  sacred 
spring  has  far  overflowed  its  bounds  and  from  it  babbles 
a  little  stream,  on  the  bank  of  which  is  a  curious  "  holed 
stone."  This  Pagan  relic  is  a  great  flat  flag  nine  feet  in 
height  by  nearly  six  in  width,  set  on  end  by  the  brook  and 
pierced  with  a  hole  large  enough  for  a  slight  man  to  work 
his  way  through.  Any  victim  of  rheumatism,  who  achieves 
this  difficult  feat,  is  believed  to  be  rewarded  by  a  complete 
cure.  The  Well  and  the  "  holed  stone "  have  become 
Christianised;  but  their  healing  virtues  date  back  to  a 
time  long  before  Patrick  and  his  successors  preached  in 
Ireland. 

There  is  no  place  in  western  Europe  more  interesting 
than  Carrowmore  from  its  large  collection  of  relics  of  the 
past.  Its  monuments  alone  would  entitle  it  to  many 
visitors;  yet  few  Englishmen  find  their  way  to  this  un- 
dulating battle-ground,  presumably  because  it  is  Irish. 
Let  them  fling  away  prejudice  and  take  heart  of  grace  to 
cross  the  Irish  Sea,  as  readily  as  they  cross  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  and  they  will  find  rude  stone  monuments  to  the 
full  as  wonderful  even  as  "  the  giant  stones  of  Carnac  "  in 
Brittany,  of  which  Matthew  Arnold  has  sung  with  a 
touching  pathos  seldom  absent  from  his  poetry.  The 
country  around  is  beautiful  and  filled  with  interest  to  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque,  the  sportsman,  the  naturalist  and 
the  antiquarian ;  the  hotels*  are  good ;  the  peasantry  genial 

*  The  Victoria  Hotel  is  most  comfortable.  It  is  in  Teeling  St.  Sligo. 
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and  kindly  and  possessed  of  a  stately  courtesy  belonging 
to  the  olden  time.  Those  who  visit  Carrowmore  in  the  right 
spirit,  will  wonder  at  the  marvellous  skill  of  early  builders, 
who  have  left  monuments  so  vast  and  so  enduring  of  their 
mighty  dead. 

LlSSADILL   AND    ITS    NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Leaving  Sligo  by  the  north  road,  at  Summer  Hill  an 
enormous  dun  may  be  seen.  It  consists  of  an  earthern 
fort  surrounded  by  a  fosse  of  considerable  depth,  which 
upon  occasion  could  be  flooded  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay. 
A  thicket  covers  the  site  of  the  wattled  huts  of  the  warriors, 
who  once  made  their  stronghold  in  this  sheltered  spot. 
Some  distance  further  on  is  the  exquisitely  carved  Celtic 
Cross  of  Drumcliffe,  with  the  stump  of  a  second,  probably 
dating  from  the  time  of  St.  Columba,  who  founded  a 
monastery  here,  which  was  famous  for  its  crosses,  but 
which  has  now  entirely  passed  away.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  is  a  large  portion  of  a  round  tower,  on  one  of 
the  stones  of  which  an  angel  is  carved,  a  sure  sign  of  its 
Christian  origin.  It  is  said  that  this  tower  will  fall, 
"  when  the  wisest  man  in  the  world  goes  by."  Carlyle's 
saying  concerning  the  British  public  rises  in  the  mind  of 
the  wayfarer,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  sad  truth  that  he 
has  passed  it  and  yet  the  ruin  refuses  to  fall  upon  his 
devoted  head.  Turning  to  the  left  by  the  pretty  village 
of  Carny  the  road  passes  through  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Lissadill,  the  seat  of  Sir  Joscelin  Gore-Booth,  an  excellent 
landlord,  who  really  cares  for  his  tenantry,  and  generously 
permits  visitors  to  wander  in  the  lovely  glen  near  his 
house. 

Just  outside  of  the  grounds  of  Lissadill  and  close  to  the 
Protestant  Church  is  a  fine  Us  or  earthen  fort,  which  may 
be  entered  by  a  passage  in  the  side,  which  leads  upwards 
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into  the  middle  of  the  fort.  Doubtless  the  defenders  would 
be  able  to  block  this  means  of  entrance  by  the  slain  corpse 
of  the  first  invader,  whose  head  appeared  above  the  top 
end  of  the  passage.  A  little  way  along  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  is  a  curious  compound  fortification,  known 
as  the  Bovaun,  in  which  some  old  Norman  Baron  of  the 
fourteenth  century  has  built  a  small  castle  within  an 
ancient  rath.  As  the  road  proceeds  to  the  beautiful  coast 
of  Raghly,  in  a  field  a  cashel  stands,  which  contains  four 
Cyclopean  crypts.  The  neighbouring  farmers  have  filled 
up  the  entrance  to  these,  which  would  require  to  be  dug 
out  if  they  were  to  be  properly  explored.  A  passage  leads 
from  this  cashel  to  one  in  the  field  below,  a  fact  which 
shows  that  one  band  of  warriors  occupied  both  forts.  In 
the  distance  the  weather-worn  ruins  of  Ardtermon  Castle 
frown  over  the  green  sward,  which  parts  them  from  the 
golden  strand.  The  grim  building  has  been  standing  for 
five  centuries  and  is  like  to  stand  for  five  centuries  more, 
so  slight  an  impression  have  wind  and  rain  made  upon  its 
mighty  walls.  From  the  shore  over  the  yellow  sand  and 
sea-weed  trimmed  stones  Knocknarea  and  Benbulbin  seem 
to  rise  right  out  of  Drumcliffe  Bay,  while  the  green  Rosse's 
Point  lies  picturesquely  in  the  foreground. 

In  one  of  the  neighbouring  fields  is  a  huge  cromlech 
made  in  the  fashion  of  a  "  Kit's  Coty -house  "  of  three 
great  stones,  two  uprights  and  one  capstone.  These  are 
said  to  have  been  thrown  thither  by  three  giants,  one 
standing  on  Knocknarea,  one  on  Slieve  Liag  and  one  on 
Benbulbin.  Well  might  an  old  peasant  exclaim  as  he  told 
the  story  :  "  Sure  an'  it  was  a  mighty  trow."  Truly  those 
old  Fians  had  strong  muscles  and  an  admirable  notion  of 
direction.  Near  the  grounds  of  Lissadill  and  within  the 
demesne  is  a  holy  well  of  unusual  type.  It  has  been 
enclosed  in  quite  a  high  wall,  which  has  been  carefully 
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whitewashed.  The  well  is  much  older  than  the  wall  and 
is  visited  by  many  pilgrims  from  the  neighbourhood. 
Near  it  the  "  clanging  rookeries  "  of  Lissadill  sound  with 
hoarse  clamour,  and  the  sapient  rooks  pursue  their  wonted 
mode  of  life  as  generations  of  their  forbears  have  done, 
utterly  unmoved  by  the  passing  of  time  and  the  concerns 
of  men. 

GLENCAR. 

A  holiday  in  Sligo  would  be  incomplete  without  a  brief 
description  of  Glencar,  with  its  singularly  lovely  little 
lake,  which  lies  deep  down  in  the  narrow  gorge  between 
the  Benbulbin  range  and  Cope's  Mountain.  The  road 
passes  a  remarkable  double  cromlech  or  "  Giant's  Grave  " 
standing  under  a  sturdy  ash-tree,  which  is  quite  modern 
in  comparison.  The  way  slopes  gradually  down  to  the 
lake,  giving  majestic  views  of  the  northern  mountains 
towering  above  their  fringe  of  woodland.  Glencar  Lough 
contains  at  least  one  crannog,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
explored  and  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  pair  of  swans 
busy  with  concerns  of  rearing  their  young.  Over  it  to  the 
south  rises  the  green  headlong  slope  of  Cope's  Mountain, 
one  end  of  which  is  called  "  The  Protestant's  Leap,"  from 
a  venerable  tradition.  A  Cromwellian  trooper  is  reported 
to  have  been  flying  from  a  large  squadron  of  Irish  horse, 
when  he  rode  swiftly  over  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  and 
leaped  to  destruction  down  its  steep  edge,  thus  drawing  on 
his  pursuers  to  the  like  ruin.  Epaulettes  and  sword-hilts 
are  said  to  have  been  found  by  farmers  in  the  fields  below. 
There  is  a  delightful  halting-place  at  Mrs.  Siberry's  neat 
cottage  with  its  trim  garden,  where  excellent  refreshments 
may  be  had.  Hereabout  various  streams  uniting  into  two 
burns  flow  with  varied  beauty  over  the  steep  limestone 
rocks  and  under  leafy  trees,  on  which  spring  has  just 
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shivered  her  bright  green  wreath.  The  lowest  fall  drops 
sheer  over  a  curved  wall  of  dusky  rock,  down  which  its 
gliding  waters  tumble  like  driving  snow.  A  path  leads 
upward  by  rude  steps  and  under  waving  woodland  booming 
with  the  distant  fall  of  unseen  water,  and  ringing  with  the 
melody  of  many  birds.  Long  purples  tower  above  beds  of 
primroses,  whose  faint  fragrance  is  gently  wafted  by  the 
quiet  breeze;  golden  festoons  of  clinging  moss  trim  the 
gay  rocks,  and  through  a  wonderful  bower,  whose  pillars 
are  stately  trees,  whose  carpet  is  the  flowering  sward,  down 
drops  a  rush  of  water  with  a  headlong  swirl  glinting  white 
through  the  green  brushwood.  It  is  a  noble  cascade, 
foaming  and  frothing,  and  roaring  in  its  haste  to  reach 
the  tranquil  little  lake  far  beneath. 

The  path  winds  upward  and  around  steep  cliffs,  which 
peep  out  over  their  woodland  bower,  till  it  crosses  the 
stream  once  more.  Here,  in  a  deep  dell,  the  stream  drops 
almost  from  the  top  of  the  crags,  forcing  a  course  through 
the  yielding  rock  hung  with  ivy  and  tesselated  with  ferns, 
and  taking  a  rapid  turn  shines  white  through  the  straggling 
branches  of  tall  trees.  The  fall  is  loveliness  itself  with  an 
added  touch  of  grandeur,  streaming  down  from  the  smooth- 
cut  cliffs  above  and  dewing  the  ivy  and  leafage  with 
twinkling  diamonds,  as  it  plunges  through  brake  and  wood 
on  its  way  to  the  lake.  The  luxuriance  of  the  greensward 
under  the  trees  passes  description,  along  which  the  path 
winds  by  the  wood-clad  edge  to  the  open  mountain-side, 
where  the  last  fall  is  reached.  It  is  poetically  known  as 
the  "  Struth-an-Ail-an-Ard  "  or  "  The  Stream  against  the 
Height,"  because  in  certain  directions  of  the  wind  the 
falling  water  is  blown  back  against  the  mountain,  over 
which  it  rises  like  a  giant  fountain  of  snowy  spray.  A 
poet  alone  and  one  of  no  mean  power  could  fitly  shadow 
forth  the  witchery  of  the  path  and  the  precipitous  sub- 
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limity  of  the  towering  cliffs.  The  wayfarer  wanders 
through  slowly  swaying  branches,  catching  wonderful 
peeps  of  the  lake  with  the  sharp  edge  of  Benbulbin  in 
front.  The  flowers  are  rich  and  manifold  in  kind  and 
loveliness.  The  green  holly,  with  its  white  trunk,  looks 
as  a  holly  should  look,  when  there  is  no  smoke  to  sully  its 
brightness.  Tall  ashes  and  darkling  pines  and  trembling 
birches  adorn  the  slope;  the  whirring  and  the  hum  of 
many  insects  sound  above  the  din  of  the  falling  water; 
butterflies  paint  the  pale  primroses  with  their  gorgeous 
dyes;  the  birds  pipe  their  thrilling  spring-carols  to  the 
soothing  murmurs  of  the  distant  rooks,  and  far  off  shrills 
the  sharp  and  dissonant  cry  of  the  corncrake,  which  some- 
how seems  necessary  to  complete  Nature's  concert.  The 
wealth  of  primroses  gladdens  the  heart;  the  fragrance  of 
spring  is  on  the  air;  the  music  of  spring  is  in  the  ear;  the 
beauty  of  spring  fills  the  eye ;  the  very  breeze  whispers  the 
message  of  the  young  life  of  spring.  Can  it  ever  be  for- 
gotten, that  scene  so  wondrous,  so  "  divinely  fair  ?  "  It 
remains  and  will  remain  to  cheer  the  soul  amid  the  smoke 
of  cities  and  the  rattling  of  machinery.  Glencar,  with  its 
lake,  its  woodland,  and  its  waterfalls,  remains  a  memory 
fresh  as  the  thought  of  a  young  man's  hopes,  lovely  as  an 
old  man's  recollections  of  his  sunny  childhood,  that  spring 
season  which  fades  from  his  advancing  years  but  never 
from  his  mindful  affection. 

AN  ISLAND  OF  SAINTS. 

About  six  miles  from  the  coast  of  county  Sligo  and 
within  its  bounds  lies  a  little  island  barely  a  mile  in  length 
and  somewhat  less  in  width.  It  is  hardly  more  than  a 
rock,  on  which  about  a  dozen  families  earn  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence from  the  produce  of  a  few  cultivated  fields  and 
the  precarious  occupation  of  fishing.  The  bare  limestone 
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breaks  through  the  thin  turf  and  thinner  soil,  though  in 
certain  spots  potatoes  are  said  to  flourish.  The  voyage  to 
this  desolate  islet  was  taken  in  a  fishing  yawl  of  a  fair  size 
on  a  lovely  spring  morning.  The  sky  was  blue  and  clear, 
the  water  was  delicately  blue  as  an  Irish  eye,  which  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  artist's  brush  to  so  much  as 
suggest.  The  shore  behind  had  its  patches  of  red  and 
golden  sand,  while  parted  from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of 
greensward  stood  the  gray  cliffs  of  Benbulbin.  Across  the 
light-blue  sea  stretched  the  rugged  coast  of  southern 
Donegal  from  the  great  mass  of  Slieve  Liag  to  St.  John's 
Point  near  Killybegs.  An  elfin  grace  flung  its  magic  over 
the  awful  crags,  lending  them  a  dreamlike  unreality.  A 
fresh  breeze  aft  soon  brought  the  yawl  to  the  usual  landing 
place,  where  there  is  a  natural  slip,  as  the  Captain  said  : 
"  Made  by  God  Almighty."  It  is  wonderfully  chiselled 
out  of  the  solid  rock  by  the  restless  force  of  the  waves,  but 
its  entrance  is  hard  to  win  from  its  sunken  bits  of  crag. 

The  island  is  governed  by  a  King.  The  original  and 
proper  King  having  died,  his  place  has  been  usurped  by 
the  husband  of  his  widow,  who  is  regarded  with  small 
respect  by  his  subjects ;  indeed  the  Captain  remarked : 
"  Sure  an'  they  don't  care  a  —  —  about  him,"  naming,  as  it 
appeared,  an  Eastern  coin  of  small  value.  The  rightful 
King  is  a  youth,  who  has  not  yet  reached  man's  estate,  and 
who  seems  too  quiet  to  assert  his  regal  claims.  Beyond 
the  King's  cottage  stands  an  enormous  fort  or  cashel,  built 
entirely  without  mortar  in  an  irregularly  oval  shape.  The 
wall  is  at  least  six  feet  in  thickness  and  in  some  parts 
eleven.  Its  original  height  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  since 
the  Board  of  Works  repaired  it  some  years  ago  with  good 
intentions  but  with  crass  ignorance.  In  the  wall  of  the 
cashel  are  many  chambers  and  passages,  as  is  usual  in 
such  buildings.  Some  of  these  are  used  to  contain  the 
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straw  bedding  of  those  who  die  and  are  to  be  buried  upon 
the  island.  The  earliest  entrances  to  the  fort  are  preserved 
and  are  not  more  than  three  feet  six  inches  in  height  on 
the  outside.  Within  each  is  a  raised  platform  made  of  a 
mighty  stone,  on  which  a  defender  could  be  stationed  in  a 
fairly  high  chamber  opening  into  the  cashel.  Should  some 
unwelcome  intruder  try  to  force  his  way  to  the  inside,  the 
sentinel  would  knock  him  on  the  head,  and  so  effectually 
block  the  passage.  In  the  enclosure  are  at  least  two  bee- 
hive huts  of  considerable  size,  built  of  carefully  selected 
stones,  without  mortar  of  any  kind,  and  fashioned  exactly 
like  an  old-fashioned  bee-skep.  Each  of  these  is  entered 
by  a  low,  narrow,  flat-topped  doorway,  inclined  inwards 
from  the  bottom,  while  each  is  dimly  lighted  by  a  small, 
deep-splayed  window.  These  two  huts  originally  belonged 
to  the  first  Pagan  inhabitants  of  the  cashel.  The  walls, 
which  have  to  taper  inwards  and  to  support  the  stone  roof, 
are  two  feet  six  inches  in  thickness.  They  are  almost 
covered  by  a  feathery  gray  lichen,  which  rejoices  in  the 
sea-air  and  greatly  adds  to  their  ancient  appearance.  The 
whole  structure  thus  far  described  would  seem  to  date 
back  a  century  or  perhaps  two  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  would  form  the  dwelling-place  of  one  or  more  Celtic 
chiefs. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era 
a  certain  St.  Molaise,  with  that  love  of  island-solitudes 
which  characterised  the  early  Irish  Saints,  made  his  home 
here  and  began  to  preach  Christianity  to  the  Pagans. 
Here  too  St.  Columba  worked  with  him  for  a  time,  until  his 
impetuous  temper  led  him  to  quarrel  with  Molaise.  The 
latter  gathered  round  him  a  band  of  monks,  whom  he 
taught  in  the  largest  bee-hive  cell,  from  which  it  won  the 
name  of  the  "  School-house."  It  is  also  said  that  the 
monks  chanted  their  litanies  within  its  narrow  space;  if 
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that  were  so,  their  voices  must  indeed  have  sounded  like 
a  muffled  peal  of  distant  bells.  With  the  aid  of  his  monks 
he  built  an  oratory,  known  to-day  as  "  the  House  of 
Molaise,"  using  large  stones,  cemented  with  mortar  made 
in  a  large  part  of  powdered  sea-shells,  and  with  a  stone 
roof  supported  without  the  aid  of  rafters.  This  oratory 
remains  now  in  much  the  same  state  as  when  he  built  it. 
The  heavy  roof,  which  needed  walls  of  excessive  thickness 
to  carry  its  weight,  is  overgrown  with  moss,  so  that  its 
construction  cannot  be  easily  distinguished.  It  is  entered 
by  a  flat-headed  doorway,  over  which  is  carved  an  ancient 
cross.  At  the  east  end  is  a  small  deep-splayed  window, 
which  casts  a  dim  light  upon  the  original  altar-flag,  which 
keeps  its  first  position.  Underneath  the  altar  is  a  cist, 
wherein  sacred  things  were  wont  to  be  stored.  A  sort  of 
rude  bed  lies  to  the  right  of  the  altar,  beneath  which,  it  is 
said,  Molaise's  once  noted  library  is  hidden  still.  On  this 
bed  is  a  rude  wooden  image  of  the  Saint,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  originally  painted  vermillion.  Much 
venerated  as  this  sacred  relic  is,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  later 
date  than  the  oratory  itself.  Some  say  that  it  has  been 
the  figure-head  of  a  man-of-war,  while  Lady  Wilde 
absurdly  asserts  that  it  is  an  image  of  Moloch,  because 
the  islanders  call  it  "  Father  Molash."  It  dates  back  to 
about  the  twelfth  century  and  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
represent,  as  it  still  does,  St.  Molaise,  though  who  carved 
it  is  utterly  unknown. 

Opposite  to  the  oratory  is  a  considerable  church,  also 
built  under  the  supervision  of  Molaise,  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  "  Monastery."  Here  the  men  worship  every 
Sunday,  there  being  no  resident  priest  on  the  island, 
wherefrom  it  is  also  called  "  the  Church  of  the  Men." 
This  ancient  building  is  constructed  of  large  stones, 
entered  by  a  narrow  doorway  and  lighted  by  a  small 
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window  like  the  rest  of  the  churches  on  Inismurray.  Near 
the  door  is  one  of  those  curious  water-worn  stones  of  a 
fontlike  appearance  known  as  "  bullauns."  To-day  it  is 
used  as  a  "  Holy  Water  Stoup  "  or  as  a  font.  That  it  was 
of  Pagan  origin  can  hardly  be  doubted,  or  in  other  words 
the  builders  of  the  cashel  used  it  for  some  mystic  purpose, 
which  has  long  passed  from  human  memory. 

Hard  by  the  oratory  is  a  third  building  of  later  date 
than  either  of  its  companion  churches,  though  probably 
there  was  an  older  structure  on  its  site.  It  is  known  as 
the  "  Church  of  the  Fire,"  a  name  which  has  a  curious 
origin,  and  which  is  bound  up  with  a  still  more  curious 
tradition.  In  the  centre  was  a  sacred  hearth,  the  stone 
framework  of  which  alone  survives,  from  which  the 
islanders  were  wont  to  get  their  fire,  because  it  was  found 
to  be  always  smouldering.  So  long  as  this  consecrated 
stone  remained  unpolluted,  it  was  always  possible  to  obtain 
fire  from  it.  Once  a  Scot — not,  be  it  noted,  a  Caledonian, 
but  an  Irish  Christian,  who  had  relapsed  into  his  native 
heathenism — derided  the  holy  hearth  and  polluted  it  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mentioned  here.  Instantly  the  sacred 
and  insulted  flame  shot  up  to  a  great  height,  burned  up 
the  hapless  wretch,  and  sank  into  the  hearth  to  rise  no 
more.  Curiously  enough  in  the  recess  of  a  small  window 
are  some  calcined  bones,  which  have  been  there  for 
centuries,  and  which  every  islander  believes  to  be  the 
bones  of  the  impious  Scot.  Possibly  the  groundwork  of 
this  tradition  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  such  person  did 
pollute  the  sacred  hearth  and  was  burned  to  death  by  the 
angry  natives  to  atone  for  his  sin.  The  story  of  the 
*'  fire-stone  "  points  to  Pagan  times,  and  it  is  possible  that 
it  once  formed  the  central  point  of  a  heathen  shrine. 

Near  the  "  Church  of  the  Fire  "  is  one  of  several  altars, 
which  is  known  as  the  ''Altar  of  Cursing."  It  is  a  rude 
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structure,  probably  of  Pagan  origin,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
a  number  of  smooth  round  stones  popularly  believed  to  be 
uncountable.  He  who  wishes  to  curse  his  foe  must  go 
round  this  altar  three  times  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
muttering  certain  prayers  and  turning  a  stone  as  he  passes. 
By  this  simple  means  curses  are  said  to  fall  upon  that  foe. 
No  doubt  the  first  dwellers  in  the  cashel  used  this  primitive 
method  of  assuring  victory  to  themselves  in  battle.  Near 
to  this  is  another  altar  also  covered  with  a  number  of 
stones  and  with  a  carved  cross  firmly  fixed  into  it.  A 
"  holed  stone  "  stands  near  by,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
curiosities  of  the  island  and  probably  dates  back  to  the 
building  of  the  cashel.  Men  who  are  married  and  desire 
families  approach  the  stone,  put  their  thumbs  into  two 
holes  on  the  front  and  their  fingers  into  two  oblong  holes 
one  on  each  side,  and  utter  certain  prayers  which  are 
deemed  never  to  fail  of  their  effect.  When  Molaise  found 
his  way  to  Inismurray,  he  carved  a  cross  on  this  ancient 
Pagan  relic  and  wisely  transferred  its  virtues  to  Christian 
uses. 

Opposite  to  the  "  holed  stone  "  is  the  "  water-gate,"  the 
oldest  of  the  loftier  entrances  to  the  cashel,  outside  of 
which  is  a  carefully  covered  well  of  pure,  sweet  water,  now 
known  as  St.  Molaise's  Well,  though  used  by  the  first 
conquerors  of  the  island.  Near  one  of  the  "low  entrances" 
of  the  cashel  is  a  strange,  low  bee-hive  building,  known  as 
the  "  sweat-house,"  which  was  once  used  as  a  kind  of 
vapour-bath.  A  fire  of  brushwood  was  kindled  within  it, 
and  when  the  fire  had  burned  out,  the  patient  crawled  in 
through  a  low,  narrow  door,  to  which  a  stone  was  laid  and 
the  process  followed,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  building. 
In  the  medieval  books  such  buildings  are  called  by  the 
suggestive  name  of  "  Hiberno-Roman  baths,"  and  were 
found  in  Germany,  whither  they  had  manifestly  been 
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taken  by  some  itinerant  Irish  monks,  of  whom  there  were 
many  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Irish  Church.  Right  round  the  island  are  "  Stations 
of  the  Cross,"  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  altars  fenced 
off  by  low  enclosures,  which  in  two  cases  contain  small  bee- 
hive cells.  Pilgrims  go  round  these  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  in  which  pious  office  they  are  imitated  by  the 
islanders.  Each  of  these  altars  has  one  or  more  carved 
crosses ;  indeed  the  number  of  carved  stones  on  the  island, 
some  with  and  some  without  inscriptions  is  both  remark- 
able in  itself  and  points  to  the  artistic  gifts  of  the  older 
monks.  The  ornamentation  is  usually  of  a  high  degree  of 
finish  and  resembles  the  kind,  which  excites  so  much 
admiration  in  ancient  Irish  Manuscripts  and  in  the  carved 
bells,  Psalter-cases  and  shrines,  which  are  occasionally 
found  and  carefully  preserved. 

Some  distance  outside  of  the  cashel  is  a  fourth  Church 
of  comparatively  ancient  date,  known  as  the  "  Church  of 
the  Women,"  who  to-day  worship  in  it  apart  from  the 
men.  Why  they  were  condemned  to  such  solitude  is  not 
certainly  known,  though  it  was  probably  due  to  the  want 
of  gallantry  of  St.  Columba,  who  abhorred  women.  So 
deep  was  his  distrust  of  their  influence  that  he  would  never 
have  a  cow  in  his  monastic  farms,  saying :  "  Where  there 
is  a  cow,  there  is  a  woman;  and  where  there  is  a  woman 
there  is  mischief."  The  "  Church  of  the  Women "  is 
surrounded  by  its  own  burial  ground,  in  which  all  the 
women  who  die  on  the  island,  are  laid  to  rest,  while  the 
men  are  buried  in  the  graveyard  within  the  cashel.  So 
deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  islanders  is  this  practice 
of  separation  in  death,  that  they  believe,  that  if  a  woman 
be  buried  within  the  fort,  or  a  man  in  the  women's  burial 
ground,  unseen  hands  will  transfer  the  hapless  corpse  to 
its  proper  resting  place.  The  "  Church  of  the  Women  " 
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has  its  "  holed  stone,"  which  is  used  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  one  belonging  to  the  men,  but  with  the  object  of 
easing  the  pangs  of  child-birth.  It  must  be  added  that 
the  men  of  Inismurray  entirely  agree  with  St.  Columba  in 
his  uncharitable  pronouncement  of  the  unhallowed  in- 
fluence of  women  upon  the  sterner  if  not  the  stronger  sex. 
On  the  north-east  side  of  the  island  is  a  curious  spring 
known  as  the  "  Well  of  Assistance."  It  is  near  the  sea ; 
and  when  a  storm  arises  threatening  destruction  upon  the 
island,  some  of  the  men  dig  a  trench  from  the  well  to  the 
sea,  and  so  mingle  the  fresh  water  with  the  salt.  This 
practice,  which  is  peculiar  to  Inismurray,  is  supposed  to 
have  the  effect  of  calming  the  violence  of  the  tempest.  A 
simple  and  kindly  folk  peoples  this  little  island,  addicted, 
no  doubt,  to  the  brewing  of  "  potheen,"  but  abounding  in 
old-world  courtesy  and  genial  hospitality.  The  revenue 
officers  make  many  journeys  to  it  with  the  object  of  seizing 
the  illicit  whiskey.  Sometimes  they  are  successful,  but 
usually  the  ready  wit  of  the  men  and  the  secretiveness  of 
the  women  is  too  much  for  a  curiosity  so  indiscreet  and 
acquisitiveness  so  undesirable.  A  bright  new  school-house 
strongly  built  and  adorned  with  good  pictures  and  maps, 
has  been  set  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  village,  if  village  it 
may  be  called ;  but  the  pleasantest  pictures  were  the  blue- 
eyed  schoolmistress  and  children,  spotlessly  clean  and 
wonderfully  healthy.  Thus  within  a  short  half-mile  of 
one  another  were  the  old  "  school-house  "  and  the  new. 
In  the  one  St.  Molaise  taught  thirteen  and  a  half  centuries 
ago,  in  the  other  a  well-trained  maiden  was  teaching  the 
little  ones  the  rudiments  of  a  modern  education.  It  was 
touching  to  see  how  these  little  ones  looked  up  to  their 
mistress,  who  said :  "  She  never  needed  to  be  cross  with 
them."  In  former  times  there  was  a  schoolmaster  here, 
who  when  the  Government  undertook  to  build  a  dip  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  fishing-boats,  succeeded  in  getting  it  set 
just  opposite  to  his  own  door,  whereby  it  has  been  deprived 
of  much  of  its  usefulness. 

Inismurray  is  unique ;  nowhere  in  western  Europe  is 
there  so  interesting  a  collection  of  ruins,  Pagan  and 
Christian,  side  by  side  in  lasting  harmony.  Their  island- 
situation  has  saved  them  from  the  dilapidation  so  usual  to 
the  relics  of  Ireland.  Truly  the  old  warriors  and  the 
monks  after  them  must  have  spent  many  hours,  nay  days, 
of  horror,  when  the  wild  storms  of  the  broad  Atlantic 
broke  upon  their  unsheltered  isle.  But  here  they  lived 
and  died  and  were  buried.  Here  might  have  been  heard 
first  the  horrid  outcry  of  the  battle,  then  the  songs  of  the 
minstrel,  and  finally  the  litanies  of  the  monks  and  their 
droning  chants.  The  works  of  their  hands  and  many 
traditions  of  their  lives  keep  their  memory  green  through 
the  passing  of  the  ages. 

It  now  remains  to  close  this  rambling  narrative  of  a 
bright  and  happy  ramble  with  hearty  good  wishes  to  those 
courteous  men  and  women,  who  dwell  in  a  land  alike 
beautiful  and  interesting,  whereon  nature  has  poured  out 
lavishly  of  her  gifts  and  the  records  of  the  men  of  the  past 
remain  to  touch  the  affection  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  present. 


DE    QUINCEY   AS    SELF-POURTRAYED. 
By  LAURENCE  CLAY. 


I 


F  we  extract  from  Carlyle's  essay  on  "  Edward  Irving  " 
the  phrases  which  have  reference  to  De  Quincey's 
physical  appearance,  we  have  the  following  portrait. 

"A  pretty  little  creature,  with  the  finest  silver-toned  low 
voice,  and  most  elaborate  gently- winding  talker;  one  of  the 
smallest  man  figures  I  ever  saw;  shaped  like  a  pair  of 
tongs  "  (which  is  a  phrase  he  twice  applies  to  Southey) ; 
"  and  hardly  above  five  feet  in  all :  when  he  sat,  you  would 
have  taken  him,  by  candlelight,  for  the  beautif ullest  little 
child,  blue-eyed,  blonde-haired,  sparkling  face — had  there 
not  been  a  something,  too,  which  said  (  Eccovi,  this  child 
has  been  in  Hell.' ' 

That  something  was  too  impalpable  or  fugitive  to  be 
fixed  on  canvas  or  printed  portrait;  it  does  not  appear  in 
any  of  the  published  pictures;  indeed  the  whole  sketch, 
clever  as  it  is,  has  just  that  touch  of  Carlylean  emphasis 
which  makes  it  a  little  unreal,  just  one  remove,  perhaps, 
from  the  exact  truth.  Could  it  be  that  Carlyle  had  in 
mind,  when  penning  this  portentous  phrase,  the  fact  that 
the  women  of  Yerona  are  reported  to  have  pointed  to  Dante 
as  "  the  man  who  had  been  in  hell."  It  is  not  unlikely, 
Dante  is  in  his  brief  list  of  heroes. 

Emerson  has  told  us  that  when  ordered  to  travel  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  he,  bending  his  steps  toward  Europe, 
was  mainly  led  thereto  by  a  desire  to  see  four  or  five  living 
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English  authors,  among  whom  he  names  Carlyle  and 
De  Quineey.  In  reality  he  never  met  the  latter,  and  the 
literature  of  the  English  tongue  is  probably  by  that  much 
poorer. 

This  interest  in  the  personality  of  De  Quineey  was 
undoubtedly  born  of  the  perusal  of  his  writings.  It  was 
not  the  De  Quineey,  the  child  whose  wayward  feet  had 
"  been  in  hell ''  whom  he  desired  to  see,  but  the  truer  self, 
the  man  reflected  in  the  written  word  that  was  at  once 
the  offspring  of  head  and  heart.  Probably  De  Quineey 
was  then,  and  is  even  now,  more  widely  appreciated  in  the 
States  of  America  than  in  his  own  country. 

Doubtless  the  personality  of  an  author  permeating,  or 
impressed  upon  his  pages,  affects,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
extent  and  character  of  his  influence.  Human  nature 
has  an  abiding  interest  in  itself,  one  which  cannot  be  left 
out  of  account.  The  author  who  "  hath  the  genius  to 
be  loved,"  reinforcing  other  genius  or  talent  informing  his 
work,  adds  a  quality  which  is  character,  and  is  impellent, 
therefore  invaluable.  If  we  were  able  to  deduct  the  per- 
sonal equation  from  the  form,  rugged  as  it  is,  of  Carlyle's 
gospel,  what  an  abatement  of  force  would  ensue. 

We  may  properly  seek  in  an  author  (technical  and 
similar  works  apart)  that  infusion  of  evident  individuality 
such  as  adds  interest  and  character  to  the  written  word 
just  as  it  does  to  the  word  spoken.  Of  course  it  must  be  in 
due  balance  and  even  repression ;  present  as  form  and  not 
substance,  void  of  offence,  calculated  to  grace  the  structure 
and  afford  a  due  light  and  shade.  Who  shall  tell  the 
imponderable  yet  weighty  service  rendered  by  personal 
touches  of  irony,  humour,  wit  or  sarcasm?  Dry  bones  are 
breathed  upon  and  life  infused  by  just  those  delicate 
touches  of  language  and  expression  that  are  born  of  a 
man's  very  self,  and  speak  to  other  men's  selves.  It  is  a 
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characteristic  in  the  abrogation  of  which  men  are  never 
likely  to  acquiesce. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  literature,  in  its 
highest  form,  is,  in  relation  to  its  author,  the  nearest  to 
being  impersonal.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
discover  Shakespeare  the  Man,  in  Shakespeare  the  Seer, 
or  the  Horner  that  loved,  hated,  sinned  and  aspired;  they 
who  are  yet  implicit  in  their  monumental  works,  had  we 
but  the  key  to  their  Divine  Cypher.  Great  souls  and  great 
hearts  that  both  Shakespeare  and  Homer  were,  they  never 
permit  themselves  direct  speech  with  us;  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  come  to  the  front  with  some  definite  expression, 
which,  though  restrained,  is  a  revelation  of  the  intense 
personalities  that  they  must  have  been  as  known  to  their 
contemporaries.  Perhaps  after  all,  we  may  yet  attain  the 
more  perfect  vision  of  their  true  selves,  found  in  that  to 
which  they  set  their  hand,  if  we  forego  the  limitations 
otherwise  unavoidable.  It  were  perhaps  expedient  that 
they  also  went  away.  With  lesser  men,  at  least,  this  mani- 
fest presence  of  the  personal  element,  acts  as  a  kind  of 
golden  flux  not  without  value  in  assisting  assimilation,  and 
like  the  fairy  wings  of  the  dandelion,  it  also  promotes 
dispersion.  It  evokes  a  mutual  sympathy  conducive  to 
the  receptivity  of  the  mind,  adds  a  pleasure  to  the  toil 
(toil  it  rightfully  Should  be),  of  reading. 

Turning  to  De  Quincey  I  desire  to  deduce  the  man, 
his  character,  and  principles  as  self-revealed  in  his 
writings,  connoting,  as  the  latter  do,  pertinent  inferences 
revealing  the  former.  Consistently  with  his  written  word 
to  pourtray  the  manner  of  man  he  was,  not  physically,  but 
as  a  human  entity,  one  with  great  endowments,  and  con- 
joined defects  and  frailties.  Literary  criticism  is  not  part 
of  my  purpose,  though,  to  some  extent  it  is  not  to  be  escaped 
herein,  nor  does  the  subject  involve  a  circumstantial,  if 
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brief  biography,  though  this,  too,  will,  in  part,  prove  to  be 
necessary  to  my  task. 

No  reader  of  De  Quincey  can  fail,  within  limits,  to  have 
his  sympathies  enlisted  by  this  most  fascinating  of 
essayists;  enlisted  in  the  man,  his  career,  personal  qualities, 
preferences  and  even  his  prejudices;  they  all  come  to  the 
surface  in  his  works.  He  is  very  fully  self-pourtrayed,  not 
alone  in  his  autobiography,  but  also  in  all  he  wrote.  He 
could  not  as  it  were  keep  quiet,  he  was  fond  of  a  chat  (or 
an  aside)  with  his  prospective  reader.  He  is  always 
interesting,  if  discursive,  and  not  the  least  in  his  literary 
undress  when  you  seem  to  have  him  as  a  kind  of  con- 
fidential friend  who,  if  he  be  not  ingenuous,  at  least,  in 
that  case,  assumes  the  virtue  he  possesses  not. 

When  considering  the  man,  an  ego  thus  inevitably  self- 
pourtrayed,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  a  certain 
homogeneity  in  his  chief  qualities.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
contradictions  and  great  inconsistencies.  There  was  in. 
him  a  certain  body  of  character  which  I  think  is,  as  a 
whole,  typical  of  the  English  gentleman  of  his  day,  lack- 
ing, perhaps,  the  physique  and  the  nerve  necessary  for 
"  the  grand  manner,"  despite  which  he  was  one  of  a  class 
which  is,  I  hope,  not  yet  extinct.  It  is  surely  worthy  of 
remark  to  Manchester  men,  who  are  so  frequently  referred 
to  as  embodying  the  commercial  spirit,  that  though  De 
Quincey  was  born  into  bourgeois  or  commercial  circles, 
never  was  there  a  man  of  letters  with  a  spirit  more  alien 
to  anything  mercenary  than  his.  His  father,  as  we  know, 
was  a  trader  in  this  city  and  one  with  a  keen  understand- 
ing of  how  best  to  push  and  advertise  his  wares,  but  the 
aspirations  and  imagination  of  his  son,  kindled  in  earliest 
years  and  fostered  by  education,  were  wholly  foreign  to 
mercenary  pursuits,  and  even  constitutionally  so,  if  that 
can  be. 
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Undoubtedly  he  owed  to  his  mother  a  distinct  adherence, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  the  social  refinements  of  .life. 
He  says  his  own  ideal  "  conception  of  society  (suppose  a 
household)  entirely  well  constituted  and  fitted  to  yield  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure,"  is  in  "  the  morals  of  the 
middle  classes  of  England,  combined  with  the  manners  of 
the  highest " ;  the  "  morals  of  the  gentry "  combined 
"  with  the  manners  of  the  nobility."  He  speaks  of  "  the 
fugitive,  volatile,  imponderable  essences  which  concern 
the  spirit  of  manners,"  and  that  he  could  far  better  and 
more  cheerfully  dispense  with  "  some  part  of  the  down- 
right necessaries  of  life,  than  with  certain  circumstances 
of  elegance  and  propriety  in  the  daily  habits  of  using 
them " ;  an  elegant  way  of  saying  he  would  rather  go 
without  his  dinner,  than  be  denied  a  serviette.  In  this 
connection  it  is  also  worth  while  pointing  out  that  De 
Quincey  himself  avers  that  he  could  not  say  anything 
more  to  the  honour  of  the  citizens  of  his  native  city  than 
the  fact  that  "  being  a  wealthy  class  and  living  with  a 
free  and  liberal  expenditure,  they  applied  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  this  expenditure  to  intellectual  pleasures, 
to  pictures,  to  liberal  society,  and  in  a  large  measure,  to 
books  " ;  which  I  hope  is  even  more  true  of  to-day,  than  it 
was  of  the  days  of  which  he  wrote. 

For  information  as  to  De  Quincey's  earliest  years 
we  are  wholly  dependant  upon  his  own  statements, 
and  as  they  are  to  our  purpose,  we,  on  perusal,  must 
admit  him  to  that  slender  circle  of  geniuses  whose 
infancy  gave  indications  of  abnormal  ability  and  precocity. 
When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  he,  looking  down 
the  reversed  telescope  of  life,  recalls  a  remarkable  dream 
of  terrific  grandeur  about  a  favourite  nurse,  a  dream  of 
which  he  was  the  medium  at  the  mature  age  of  not  more 
than  twenty-one  months,  and  he  recalls  his  having 
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(presumably  about  the  same  time)  connected  a  profound 
sense  of  pathos  with  the  *'  reappearance  very  early  in  the 
spring  of  some  crocuses."  This  latter  seemingly  involves 
some  recollection  in  the  babe  of  their  appearance  the 
previous  year  and  so  becomes  truly  phenomenal.  We  must 
move  on  to  safer  ground. 

One  can  readily  accept  his  relation  of  the  feeling  of 
shuddering  horror,  when,  through  the  brutality  of  a  servant 
to  one  of  his  sisters,  deceased  a  few  days  after  the  event, 
he  suffered  under  his  "  first  glimpse  of  the  truth  that  (he) 
was  in  a  world  of  evil  and  strife."  For  De  Quincey  was 
one  of  the  shyest  of  children,  having,  as  he  says,  a  "  heart 
overflowing  with  tenderness  "  and  "  strung  by  the  necessity 
of  loving  and  being  loved,"  and  yet  (somewhat  strangely) 
possessing  a  "  natural  sense  of  personal  dignity."  The 
death  of  an  elder  and  favourite  sister,  when  he  was  but 
seven  years  of  age,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him, 
which  as  related  by  him  in  language  of  the  deepest  tender- 
ness and  feeling,  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  summarise ;  it 
were  better  read  as  a  whole  in  his  "  Autobiography."  It  is 
an  old  man's  imaginative  setting  forth,  in  inimitable  prose 
at  once  subdued  and  impassioned,  of  the  pre-eminent  grief 
of  his  childhood.  It  carries  with  it  the  assurance  that  an 
indelible  impression  had  been  made  in  those  early  years, 
upon  a  shy,  thoughtful,  and,  to  some  extent,  self -sufficient 
child,  and  though  given  with  the  circumstantial  vision  of 
the  far  past  characteristic  of  age,  bears,  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  accent  of  truth  which  is  eternal.  It  is  a  recital  of  grief 
which  is  destined  to  move  many  generations  yet  unborn, 
and  one  may  rightly  judge,  that  it  was  a  tender  heart,  full 
of  sympathy  with  the  world  of  meaning  and  of  possibilities, 
that  is  implied  in  "a  little  child"  that  could  so  sympathetic- 
ally enter  into  the  very  real  sorrow  of  childhood.  It  is 
worth  a  remark  here,  in  passing,  that  there  was  abnormal 
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intellectual  development  in  the  De  Quincey  family,  the 
sister  just  referred  to  died  from  hydrocephalus  and  the 
late  Dr.  White,  of  Manchester,  pronounced  her  brain 
development  as  "  the  finest  in  its  balance  of  measurements 
he  had  ever  seen." 

I  must  briefly  touch  upon  (probably  Mr.  Thos.  De 
Quincey  would  have  said  "  perstringe ")  some  of  the 
occurrences  of  his  youth  as  related  by  him,  in  order  to 
make  intelligible  the  characteristics  I  think  his  relation 
to  them  reveal.  You  will  remember  that  his  Manchester 
life  began  and  ended  with  the  period  of  his  youth.  He 
was  then  in  curious  subjection  to  a  high  spirited  and 
somewhat  bellicose  elder  brother;  a  subjection  accounted 
for  not  alone  by  the  difference  in  age,  but  also  by  De 
Quincey's  shy,  studious  and  less  robust  temperament — 
behind  which,  however,  was  a  lurking  devil  that,  aroused, 
never  submitted  to  "  force  majeure." 

He  recounts  their  mutual  introduction  to  the  outside 
world  as  to  a  world  of  strife  and  relates  their  belligerencies 
with  a  relish  indicating  some  surviving  youthfulness  of 
spirit,  some  boy-sympathy,  left  in  the  man  of  sixty.  What 
is  noticeable  through  the  experiences  of  this  period,  which 
were  essentially  provocative  of  vulgarity,  being  experi- 
ences of  a  somewhat  hooligan  nature,  is  the  absence 
of  any  action  or  terms  or  even  atmosphere  of  vulgarity, 
from  their  point  of  view  at  least.  Both  brothers,  as 
combatants  with  a  common  foe,  purport  to  act  on  a  high 
and  chivalric  plane,  and  affect  the  quixotic  and  mock 
heroic  in  their  epithets  and  councils,  all  of  which  are 
quite  consistent  with  that  affinity  for  refinement  born  in 
early  years,  and  which  never  was  with  him  an  affectation. 

Surely  this  mental  attitude  was,  in  measure,  good  soil 
for  the  seeds  of  culture;  the  fruit  whereof  was  witnessed 
and  sealed  in  the  friendship  of  this  shy  but  clever  youth 
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with  the  saintly  octogenarian,  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Clowes,  of 
Manchester ;  witnessed  also,  when  still  a  boy,  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  study  of  Greek  with  men  of  mature  age,  he  helping 
lame  adult  dogs  over  Oriental  and  antique  stiles. 

It  is  desirable  to  understand,  somewhat  more  fully, 
what  I  will  call  the  constitutional  characteristics  of  the 
boy,  perhaps  congenital,  certainly  rooted  in  the  physical, 
and  which  had  an  important  bearing  upon  his  mental 
and  moral  qualities  and  his  career.  This  course  is 
necessary  and  justifiable  as  these  considerations  are 
frequently  pressed  by  De  Quincey.  It  is  notable  that 
vivid  dreams  of  somewhat  terrific  circumstances  troubled 
him  in  early  days  when  opium  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  It  would  not  thus  appear  that  the  amplitude,  the 
pageantry  and  awesomeness  of  the  dreams  of  his  opium- 
years  were  wholly  attributable  to  the  abuse  of  that  drug. 
Doubtless  it  but  accentuated  a  brain-faculty  already  active 
and  never  very  beneficial.  Further,  the  events  of  his 
home  life  and  boyhood,  influenced  his  imagination,  and 
also  his  happiness,  altogether  disproportionately,  disclosing 
an  exceptionally  imaginative  nervous  temperament  and 
affording  the  certainty  of  his  having  lived,  even  then,  in 
a  solitary  world  of  his  own  and  of  his  own  peopling.  This 
found  some  relief  in  his  passion  for  music;  vocal  music 
impressed  him  deeply,  especially  the  choruses  from  the 
chief  oratorios  as  rendered  by  Lancashire  choirs  in  local 
churches.  Right  through  his  life  he  remained  keenly 
susceptible  to  the  sensuousness  of  music;  a  susceptibility 
comparable  perhaps  with  Wordsworth's  supreme  apprecia- 
tion of  the  physical  in  nature  such  as  at  times  could  even 
move  him  to  tears. 

One  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  De 
Quincey's  intense  sympathy  with  childhood.  This  appears 
and  reappears  like  a  thread  of  gold,  in  youth  and  through 
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all  his  years.  Where  else  in  literature  do  we  find  such  a 
devotion  on  the  part  of  a  man  of  twenty-seven  years  to  a 
child  of  three  or  four,  as  De  Quincey's  to  the  infant  daughter 
of  Wordsworth.  He  heard  of  her  death  in  London,  returned 
to  Grasmere,  dazed  by  his  sense  of  loss,  and  for  two  months 
stretched  himself  nightly  upon  her  grave,  often,  indeed, 
passed  the  night  thereon,  as  he  says :  not  in  any  parade  of 
grief  but  "  in  mere  intensity  of  sick  frantic  grief  after 
neighbourhood  to  the  darling  of  my  heart."  It  was  a 
senseless  surrender  to  a  passion  of  sorrow,  as  he  confessed, 
and  it  terminated  in  an  illness  which  completely  put  an 
end  to  it.  It  was  like  the  brief  but  intense  passion  of  joy 
or  sorrow  sometimes  characteristic  of  a  maiden,  but  only 
possible  to  him  as  to  one  to  whom  childhood  appealed  with 
very  great  strength. 

From  these  early  days  and  throughout  his  life  De 
Quincey  manifested  a  consistent  sympathy  with  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed,  whether  in  the  person  of  an 
unfortunate  Ann  of  Oxford  Street,  or  of  Joan  of  Arc 
about  whom  he  writes  with  the  honest,  wholehearted  and 
generous  enthusiasm  of  a  boy ;  and  it  is  incidental  in  all  he 
wrote.  It  is  further  evidenced  in  his  earnest  abhorrence, 
repeatedly  expressed,  of  all  forms  of  corporal  punishment, 
whether  of  children  or  criminals.  The  dehumanistic  idea 
involved  in  the  word  "  pariah  "  is  never  far  from  the  point 
of  his  pen.  The  word  is  of  frequent  recurrence  in  his 
writings,  the  fact  it  expresses  was  not  unknown  in  his 
personal  experiences — closely  in  touch  with  the  same 
experience  in  others  in  early  years, — the  idea  was 
burnt  in  upon  his  thoughts  and  sympathies.  Even  as  a 
boy  of  eight  or  nine  he  was  impressed  by  the  sublimity  of 
the  inscription  on  a  monument  raised  by  the  Athenians 
(as  recorded  by  Pha3drus)  to  the  memory  of  ^Esop,  the 
slave :  — 
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A  colossal  statue  did  the  Athenians  raise  to  ^Esop, 
And  a  poor  pariah  slave  they   planted  upon  an   everlasting 
pedestal. 

The  appreciation  of  that  distich  was,  he  wrote,  "  the 
first  dawning  upon  my  mind  of  any  godlike  faculty  or 
apprehension."  It  gave  him  "  the  first  grand  and  jubilant 
sense  of  the  moral  sublime."  I  must  refer  to  this,  his 
sense  of  the  moral  sublime,  later,  but  first  I  wish  to  speak 
of  De  Quincey' s  attitude  towards  woman  as  woman.  It 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

It  is  well  known  that  quite  early  in  life  circumstances 
caused  one  woman  or  another  to  materially  influence  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  further  his  temperament  was  such 
as  from  early  days  would  cause  him  to  seek  in  the  intuitive 
sympathy,  tenderness  and  grace  of  womanhood,  an  inter- 
course of  affinities  which  the  sterner  sex  never  seemed  to 
favour,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  understood  the  inner 
nature  of  man  to  the  same  degree  as  he  did  that  of  woman. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  his  intellectual  and  youthful 
friendship  with  Lady  Carbery,  and  his  memorable 
brotherly  kindness  to  Ann  of  Oxford  Street.  To  his  own 
mother  he  was  not  bound  by  that  necessity  of  "  loving  and 
being  loved  "  of  which  he  wrote.  Mrs.  De  Quincey,  senior, 
was  a  woman  of  admirable  character  and  capabilities,  but 
seems  to  have  extended  to  De  Quincey  a  puritanical 
austerity  and  aloofness  born  of  her  Calvinistic  creed.  His 
heart's  wealth  was  lavished,  in  childhood,  on  other  members 
of  the  family  circle.  But  what  he  thought  of  woman  is 
crystalized  in  his  statement  that  one  criterion  and  one 
only  can  be  fixed  upon  as  a  test  (or  a  presumption)  of 
manhood  in  moral  development  from  the  childish  mind, 
to  the  relative  dignity  of  conscious  maturity.  He  says 
"  one  sufficiently  universal  to  be  of  practical  use,  lies  in 
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the  reverential  feeling  (sometimes  suddenly  developed) 
towards  woman  and  the  idea  of  woman.  From  that 
moment  when  women  cease  to  be  regarded  with  careless- 
ness and  when  the  ideal  of  womanhood  in  its  total  pomp  of 
loveliness  and  purity  dawns  like  some  vast  aurora  upon 
tlie  mind,  boyhood  has  ended,  childish  thoughts  and  in- 
clinations have  passed  away  for  ever,  and  the  gravity  of 
manhood,  with  the  self-respecting  views  of  manhood,  have 
commenced."  He  treasured  the  memory  of  the  day  when, 
as  a  youth,  that  mysterious  awe  fell  upon  him,  and  age 
brought  but  an  added  clarity  and  emphasis,  for  he  adjures 
woman  thus.  "Thou,  therefore,  daughter  of  God  and  man, 
all  potent  woman,  reverence  thy  own  ideal,  and,  in  the 
wildest  homage  that  is  paid  to  thee,  as  also  in  the  most 
real  aspects  of  thy  wide  dominion,  read  no  trophy  of  idle 
vanity,  but  a  silent  indication  of  the  possible  grandeur 
enshrined  by  thy  nature,  which  realize  to  the  extent  of  thy 
power 

And  show  us  how  divine  a  thing 
A  woman  may  become." 

It  is  self  revealing  for  a  man  to  express  what  he  thinks  of, 
and  hopes  for,  woman. 

His  abnormal  mental  development,  coinciding  with  a 
perhaps  premature  introduction  to  a  circle  of  intellectual 
and  cultured  minds  in  days  prior  to  his  entrance  at 
the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  confessedly  rendered 
scholastic  restraints  and  drudgery  distasteful,  and  no 
doubt  had  no  small  bearing  upon  that  crisis  of  his  life  to 
which  his  pupilage  at  that  admirable  local  institution  led. 
Other  two  factors  in  that  crisis,  were,  health  depreciated 
by  lack  of  exercise,  and  secondly  and  more  characteristic- 
ally, a  despondency  which  afflicted  him  not  only  at  this 
time,  but  also  for  many  years  succeeding  youth.  It  is 
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doubtful  even  if  he  ever  fully  overcame  it.  It  was 
constitutional  and  De  Quincey  lays  great  and  repeated 
emphasis  on  his  assertion  of  its  existence  and  of  that 
baneful  influence  of  which  he  was  concurrently  conscious 
but  impotent  to  destroy. 

His  period  of  vagrancy  in  London  (experiences  of  a 
misery  more  closely  resulting  from  exterior  causes,  than 
what  we  have  just  referred  to)  would  seem  to  have  been 
something  of  a  tonic  to  him,  for  the  impression  we  get 
from  his  account  of  the  somewhat  idle  months  he  spent  at 
Chester  with  his  mother  and  maternal  uncle  immediately 
thereafter,  is  of  a  youth  happy  and  free-spirited  enough 
to  indulge  in  gentle  persiflage  and  side  thrusts  and  mock 
seriousness  with  his  elders;  the  detection  of  the  serious 
earnestness  which  lay  behind  these  playful  extravagances 
being  left  to  their  discernment  and  quick  sympathy.  I 
am  not  sure  that  his  mother  was  not  far  too  serious  a 
person  to  have  readily  apprehended  this  quality  behind 
her  son's  mother-wit.  Some  people  take  (despite  the 
seeming  contradiction)  everything  far  too  seriously  to 
adequately  perceive,  where  sympathy  is  needed  to  appre- 
hend. At  most  times  the  use  of  banter  and  quiz  is,  for 
youth,  a  dangerous  proceeding,  and  to  venture  it  with  an 
austere  and  unsympathetic  mamma  argues  an  exuberance 
and  lightness  of  spirit  which  De  Quincey  did  not  always 
possess. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  intellectual  proficiences  still 
caused  him  some  self -disgust ;  he  says  (and  we  believe 
truly)  that  they  sickened  him,  probably  not  a  little  from  a 
morbid  excess  of  modesty;  in  fact  at  this  time  he  was 
apparently  a  bit  of  a  prig;  a  stronger  and  more  healthy 
lad  would  have  carried  his  honours  more  evenly.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  morbid  state  of  mind  necessarily  involved 
his  being  priggish,  but  it  is  suggested  by  it  and  meets 
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some  confirmation  in  an  incident  he  relates  of  a  prior  visit 
to  Lady  Carbery  at  Laxton.  How  can  you  otherwise 
estimate  his  own  statement  that  he  "  reported  to  Lord 
Massey  (fellow  visitor  at  Lord  Carbery's  seat)  in  terms  of 
unexceptional  decorum,  those  flattering  expressions  of 
homage  (in  reference  to  Lady  Massey,  also  a  co-visitor) 
which  sometimes  from  the  lips  of  young  men  partially 
under  the  influence  of  wine,  had  taken  a  form  somewhat 
too  enthusiastic  for  literal  repetition  to  a  chivalrous  and 
adoring  husband."  Rather  cool  for  a  lad  of  fifteen  plus 
"  the  gravity  of  manhood  and  the  self  respecting  views  of 
manhood,"  however  exceptional  the  decorum  of  his  terms. 
But  it  is  De  Quincey  the  man  of  whom  we  seek  more 
particularly  to  learn  from  his  works,  and  here  we  need  not 
keep  so  closely  to  biographical  sequence,  but  deal  rather 
with  aflinities  than  with  time.  Despite  the  objection  which 
I  anticipate  may  be  made  to  the  statement,  I  yet  aver, 
confidently,  that  one  gathers  from  a  serious  perusal  of  his 
essays  that  throughout  them,  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  sensi- 
tive perception  of  the  ideal  and  moral  sublime  constantly 
near  the  surface.  Not  alone  is  there  insight  and  per- 
spicacity reaching  the  core  of  a  subject,  but  depiction  and 
controversy  are  alike  supported  by  constant,  direct,  or 
implied  reference  to,  and  comparison  with,  majestic  and 
noble  sentiments  and  principles,  eloquent  of  a  base  of 
moral  earnestness,  rooted  in  character,  and  a  love  of 
things  of  good  report ;  and  these  he  applies  to  very  diverse 
themes.  He  frequently  seeks  to  direct  the  imagination  to 
sublimities,  often  in  the  abstract;  he  extends  to  others, 
with  added  force  and  attractiveness,  the  appeal  these  made 
to  his  own  inner  consciousness.  Nowhere  does  he  handle 
or  infuse  these  qualities  without  the  very  felicity  of  his 
expressions  suggesting  what  a  very  luminous  insight  he 
had  into  them.  Further  he  says  frankly  and  quite 
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characteristically  that  any  slight  vanity  which  he  might 
naturally  experience  from  his  proficiency  in  Greek  and 
familiarity  with  the  Classics,  was  overborne  by  the 
tremendous  hold  taken  of  his  entire  sensibilities  by  the 
best  in  our  own  literature.  He  revels  alike  in  the  dark  sub- 
limities that  rest  ultimately  upon  dread  realities,  and  the 
lighter  cadences  of  human  feeling  whose  expression  is 
tenderness  and  love,  and  may  even  be  sorrow  and  sadness. 

It  was  this  quality  of  high  seriousness  (Arnold's  phrase 
is  so  useful  as  to  lead  to  its  almost  becoming  hackneyed) 
which  led  to  De  Quincey's  well-known  enunciation  of  the 
distinction,  the  disseverance,  of  the  literature  of  power 
from  the  literature  of  knowledge.  To  some  all  literature 
is,  objectively,  literature  of  knowledge,  and  nothing  more ; 
the  appreciation  of  the  literature  of  power  requires  sub- 
jective character.  This  quality  in  De  Quincey,  typified  in 
this  distinction,  was  the  flower,  in  part,  of  a  philosophic 
temperament  and  bent  of  mind. 

There  is  found  in  his  work,  frequently,  a  spice  of  the 
hauteur  of  a  mind  conscious  of  highly-prized  culture,  as 
of  one  of  its  aristocracy,  and  there  are  the  defects  of  its 
excellencies  also  manifest  in  a  frequent  grandiosity, 
pedantry,  and  a  terminology  not  seldom  "  pitched  in  the 
key  of  emotion."  But  these  are  defects  of  venial  char- 
acter, they  are  but  veins  in  a  marble  that  is  polished  and 
beautiful,  and  which  ministers  to  the  spirit.  One  more 
often  experiences  the  feelings  and  the  thrill  generated  by 
the  best  poetry.  His  philosophy  bent  his  thought  in  the 
direction  of  the  elemental  (not  elementary,  but  primal), 
the  noble  and  the  things  of  high  import;  and  passages  of 
prose  could  be  selected  from  his  works  which  have  all  the 
elements  and  the  influence,  and  the  cadence  even,  of 
poetry  of  a  very  high  order — it  often  but  lacks  a  regular 
system  of  metre  without  lacking  its  music. 
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De  Quincey  retained,  even  to  the  end,  the  interest  of  a 
student  in  the  affairs  of  man,  ancient  and  modern.  In 
very  early  years  he  had  already  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  life  should  be  dedicated  and  set  apart  to 
philosophy.  He  possessed  one  faculty  which  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  outfit  of  the  philosophic  thinker  or 
enquirer,  namely  a  speculative  and  discriminating  imagina- 
tion. It  is  insight.  I  always  think  that  in  this  quality  of 
piercing  illumination  of  the  black  shades  that  shroud  the 
past,  he  anticipated  Pater,  though  the  latter  may  have 
surpassed  him.  Many  instances  could  be  furnished  of  this 
faculty.  The  first  that  occur  to  me  are  his  essays  on 
Homer  and  other  classical  subjects,  the  essay  on  the 
Essenes,  and  for  pure  imaginative  objectivity  of  mind,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  the  phrase,  his  marvellous  account  of 
the  "  Flight  of  the  Talmucks"  could  not  easily  be  matched. 
In  all  De  Quincey's  writings  he,  though  perhaps  at  times 
erroneous,  is  never  dull  but  always  interesting  and  vivify- 
ing. You  feel  that  he  is  there,  leading,  and  that  you  can 
follow  or  perchance  step  along  with  him,  as  he  himself 
trotted  bv  the  side  of  the  gigantic  Christopher  in  lakeland. 
How  bright  companionable  and  friendly  he  is — let  him 
but  do  the  talking  in  his  own  way  and  he  will  bring  you 
treasures  out  of  an  opulent  mind,  and  a  large  heart  such 
as  his  diminutive  person  might  not  have  suggested.  The 
essays  are  so  informed  with  De  Quincey  the  man,  that,  by 
mental  reflex  action,  you  find  yourself  forming  sub- 
consciously an  estimate  of  the  man  himself;  perhaps 
prompted  more  by  the  inherent  value  of  his  theme  and  the 
capability  with  which  he  handles  it,  than  factors  more 
closely  denoting  character. 

In  early  maturity  also  De  Quincey  was  undoubtedly  too 
introspective  and  self  sufficing.  Oppressed  by  that  "  bias 
towards  solitude  "  which  influenced  him  for  so  long,  he 
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had  formed  the  intention,  after  a  few  years  at  Oxford, 
to  retire  with  his  books  to  the  woods  of  Lower  Canada 
in  the  acquisition  of  profound  solitude.  This  was  no 
Utopian  fantasy.  Man  was  too  much  for  him,  a  weed  too 
common,  too  rank,  he  wanted  to  get  nearer  the  great 
agencies  of  nature,  and  he  says  (one  suspects  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek)  "  in  order  that  he  might  like  all  men 
he  wished  to  associate  with  none."  Prigishness,  like  the 
other  sins  of  youth,  takes  time  to  uproot,  yet  after  all,  even 
then,  the  aspirations,  the  imaginings,  the  understanding 
of  men,  and  the  products  of  the  human  mind,  were  his 
constant  study,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  bias  towards 
profound  solitude  could  not  prove  permanent  in  its  inten- 
sity; he  admits  that,  and  claims  that  neither  was  it  in  the 
least  tainted  "  with  moroseness  or  the  pride  of  a  cynic." 

There  were  too  many  healthy  qualities  in  him,  some  of 
a  militant  character,  for  him  to  stagnate.  Of  his  saving 
faculty  of  humour,  I  shall  speak  presently,  but  before  doing 
so  I  will  refer  to  a  subject  more  closely  allied  to  the 
philosophic  temper.  De  Quincey,  throughout  his  life,  had 
always  a  religious  strain  in  him.  He  never,  when  occasion 
permits,  conceals  the  fact  that  he  was  emphatically  an 
admirer  and  sincere  and  humble  adherent  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  always  eager  for  her  defence  and  even  her  reform 
where  he  thought  it  needed.  I  think  his  was  an  essentially 
religious  nature.  I  do  not  mean  mere  religiosity,  but  a 
nature  fundamentally  reverential  and  worshipful.  Here 
again  his  character  is  consistent  with  other  traits.  He 
reverenced  his  Church  not  alone  in  relation  to  its  sacra- 
ments, but  also  its  history  and  all  that  was  best  in  its 
ritual;  and  bred  of  that  same  root  was  his  reverence  for 
woman  and  all  that  was  noblest  and  most  ideal  in  her, 
associated  as  it  is  with  beauty,  sympathy,  intuitions,  as 
also  physical  weakness  and  suffering.  I  think  we  have  in 
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tills  two-fold  characteristic  of  De  Quincey's  character  its 
strongest  side.  His  religion  gained  much  from  his  philo- 
sophic temperament;  it  fostered  thought  and  prompted 
that  spirit  of  reverence  and  humility  in  which  true  piety 
is  most  broad-based.  His  philosophy  conversely  profitted 
by  his  religion,  leading  him  to  idealise  and  ennoble,  often 
prompting,  perhaps  inspiring,  philosophic  expression  of 
ethical  truths  and  lifting  his  thought  to  the  sublimities  of 
human  conceptions,  passions  and  possibilities. 

I  spoke  of  De  Quincey's  humour,  but  it  really  must  be 
read  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  genially  poignant,  but  never 
mordant.  Rollicking  it  is  at  times,  and,  if  dry,  then  not 
subtle.  Perhaps  it  is  not  the  highest  humour,  partly  owing 
to  the  grim  medium  of  its  manifestation  where  it  is  at  its 
best,  namely  in  the  essay  on  "Murder  considered  as  one  of 
the  Fine  Arts,"  but  if  it  lacks  the  fact  and  associations  of 
benignity  to  achieve  first  place,  yet  it  is  of  fine  flavour 
with  just  that  touch  of  archness  and  sidelong  fun  that 
renders  it  gratifying ;  and  it  is  wholesome  always.  In  the 
essay  referred  to  it  can  be  read  and  the  fun  of  it  enjoyed 
quietly  as  by  the  fireside,  but  to  fully  appreciate  the  fun 
and  humour  of  the  essay  entitled  "  Sortilege  and 
Astrology  "  gather  a  few  friends  round  the  fire  and  read  it 
aloud  to  them. 

The  same  sense  of  humour,  carrying  with  it  a  conviction 
that  its  author  as  it  were  enjoys  it  with  you,  runs  through 
and  enlivens  a  great  deal  of  what  he  wrote,  and  in  my 
opinion,  is  responsible  for  that  partiality  for  anecdotes 
which  so  often  enlivens  his  pages.  If  a  man  loves  humour, 
and  gives  birth  to  it  from  time  to  time,  without  its  suffering 
loss  of  spontaneity,  he  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
moral  worth.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  deduction.  In  con- 
nection with  this  faculty  of  humour  in  De  Quincey  and 
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as  its  nadir,  tie  often  displays  a  spirit  of  whimsicality  and 
moodiness. 

As  life  for  him  drew  near  to  the  "  grand  climacteric  " 
this  rather  marked  tendency  of  his  to  whimsicality 
developed  somewhat,  as  was  natural;  for  the  varied 
experiences  hopes  and  disappointments  of  a  lifetime  were 
behind  him,  and  formed  a  fund  of  suggestive  experience. 
While  it  seemed  to  deepen  his  sense  of  the  solemnity  and 
pathos  of  life  and  of  even  the  grandiose  (for  it  never 
destroyed  that  for  him),  on  the  other  hand,  there  seemed 
to  have  been  an  accentuation  of  the  lightsome  and 
whimsical  moods  outcropping  amidst  far  higher  moods. 

This  phase  of  De  Quincey's  mind  is  worth  illustrat- 
ing from  his  (of  course  discursive)  notes  on  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton.  For  instance,  this  for  noble  pathos;  pointed 
(as  you  shall  hear)  by  the  words  "  for  torment." 
De  Quincey  is  speaking  of  the  necessity  upon  him  in  those 
late  days,  of  recalling  the  past,  of  going  down  into  the 
depths  and  shy  recesses  of  time,  over  which  dusky 
draperies  are  hanging  and  voluminous  curtains,  which  he 
shrinks  from  raising.  He  says  :  "As  regards  myself,  touch 
but  some  particular  key  of  laughter  and  of  echoing  music, 
sound  but  for  a  moment  one  bar  of  preparation,  and 
immediately  the  pomp  and  glory  of  all  that  has  composed 
for  me  the  delirious  vision  of  life,  reawaken  for  torment, 
the  orchestras  of  earth  open  simultaneously  to  my  inner 
ear,  and  in  a  moment,  I  behold,  forming  themselves  into 
solemn  groups  and  processions,  and  passing  over  sad 
phantom  stages,  all  that  chiefly  I  have  loved,  or  in  whose 
behalf  chiefly  I  have  abhorred  and  cursed  the  grave — all 
that  should  not  have  died  yet  died  the  soonest — the 
brilliant,  the  noble,  the  wise,  the  innocent,  the  brave,  the 
beautiful." 

On  the  same  page,  the  same  moment  as  it  were  therefore, 
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and  in  connection  with  his  previously  uttered  complaint 
that  he  is  working  his  time-shattered  brain  against  time, 
he  says  :  "  Many  are  the  matches  which  I  have  had  against 
time  in  my  time  and  in  his  time  (i.e.  in  Time's  time).  And 
all  such  matches,  writing  or  riding,  are  memorably  unfair ; 
Time,  the  meagre  shadow,  carries  no  weight  at  all,  so 
what  parity  can  there  be  in  any  contest  with  him  ?  What 
does  he  know  of  anxiety,  of  liver  complaint,  of  income-tax, 
or  of  the  vexations  connected  with  correcting  proofs  of  the 
press?  He  sows  cankers  into  the  hearts  of  rosebuds,  and 
writes  wrinkles  (which  are  his  odious  attempts  at  pot- 
hooks) in  the  loveliest  female  faces."  Whimsical  enough  in 
expression  and  a  quick  transition  of  mood,  yet  never  very 
far  from  an  elevated  theme. 

Thus  at  times  unexpectedly  appear  instances  of  his 
submission  to  the  merely  smart  and  pertly  apt  running 
away  with  his  better  judgment  and  due  reserve.  Half  that 
Puck-life  faculty  of  his,  evidenced  in  a  kind  of  scarcely 
venial  maliciousness  found  here  and  there  in  the  biographi- 
cal section  of  his  works,  was  the  accentuated  penchant  for 
quizzing  and  gibing;  undisciplined  fun  intruding  upon 
the  sphere  of  judgment  and  running  to  seed.  It  conjures 
up  the  description  applied  to  him  by  Southey's  seafaring 
brother  "  a  little  druid  wight  of  withered  aspect  (a  quota- 
tion from  Thompson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence").  What  Fay 
or  Sprite  was  in  at  the  compounding  of  the  elements  of  his 
nature?  Surely  some  neglected  and  revengeful  fairy  was 
responsible  for  the  knot  in  the  grain.  For  De  Quincey 
could  be  a  keen  partisan  at  times,  and  not  always  a  just 
opponent  or  exponent.  For  instance,  one  gathers  the 
sense  rather  than  the  specific  idea  one  could  set  down  in 
chapter  and  verse,  that  it  is  partisanship  or  prejudice  that 
warps  some  of  his  statements  about  Dr.  Parr.  Wrong- 
headed  but  clever,  keen  but  twisted,  is  our  sotto  voce 
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comment.  It  is  not  that  in  such  cases  he  does  not  see  the 
good  points  of,  and  accord  approbation  to,  the  subject  of 
his  acumen,  and  even  perhaps  on  many  points;  but  with 
even  greater  incisiveness  and  some  tartness,  he  seems, 
when  that  mood  is  upon  him,  to  needlessly  interpret 
detrimentally,  positions  which  a  more  sympathetic  appraisal 
would  disclose  as  legitimate  or  venial  enough.  His  strictures 
often  seem  needless  and  uncalled  for,  likely  enough  to 
have  given  pain  in  some  cases  to  surviving  relatives.  It 
may  be  described  as  the  not  wholly  playful,  nor  wholly 
unspiteful  mild  malice  of  a  Puck,  one  who  will  tread  on 
your  corns  for  the  sake  of  your  grimace,  and  when, 
recovering  your  equanimity  you  remark,  sententiously  and 
reflectively,  "  Well,  what  I  have  said,  I  have  said,"  Puck 
enjoys  the  joke.  It  is  a  whimsical  mood  were  it  not 
crossed  with  something  darker — and,  to  use  a  simile 
already  afloat  on  the  world,  it  is  as  though  the  brown 
thread  of  a  whimsical  idea  dragged  up  into  the  texture 
of  speech  the  darker  and  stained  thread  of  pure  partisan- 
ship and  patched  the  weftage  of  warp  and  woof  with  that. 
At  such  times  you  stand  aside  to  reverse  or  reserve 
judgment.  It  is  not  conviction  but  suspicion  that  is 
aroused,  and  one  smiles  quietly  when  De  Quincey  declares 
how  he  has  endeavoured  "  with  the  gentlest  of  knoutings 
to  perstringe  "  Dr.  Parr's  errors. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  combative  side  to  De  Quincey's 
character.  You  gather  at  times  a  sense  of  his  enjoying 
a  conflict,  plus  a  quizzical  bantering  and  hitting  for 
its  own  sake,  no  malice  aforethought  but  without 
any  "  tendresse "  for  the  susceptibilities  of  the  person 
dissected.  Nothing  below  the  belt,  yet  one  cannot  but 
judge  the  standpoint  of  De  Quincey  to  be  lodged  in  a 
conceit  of  the  unassailable,  so  that  you  sometimes  find 
exacerbating  criticism,  in  the  company  of  generous  and 
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emollient  phrases  of  approbation  of  other,  not  necessarily 
minor,  points.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and 
reminds  us  of  his  own  dictum  that  "  malice  is  not  always 
of  the  heart,  there  is  a  malice  of  the  understanding  and  of 
the  fancy,"  to  which  I  am  afraid  he  must  needs  plead 
occasional  guilt. 

Conformably  with  De  Quincey's  conservative  predi- 
lections and  with  his  love  of  culture,  was  his  jealousy 
for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  English  tongue  in  its  capacity 
and  possibilities.  The  exuberance  of  his  own  powers  of 
speech,  verbal  and  written,  was  not  content  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  monosyllables,  and  he  flouts  Lord  Brougham  and 
his  coadjutors  in  their  recommendation  of  an  avoidance  of 
words  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin.  Cogent  reasons  are  put 
forward  by  him  in  support  of  his  views,  and  with  fully  his 
usual  lack  of  diffidence  on  such  subjects,  claiming  that 
what  are  called  "  dictionary  words  "  are  indispensable  to  a 
writer,  not  only  in  the  proportion  by  which  he  transcends 
other  writers  as  to  extent  and  as  to  subtlety  of  thinking 
but  also  as  to  elevation  and  sublimity.  There  is  a  little  of 
the  journeyman's  pride  in  this  perhaps,  and  none  was 
prouder  than  he  of  the  inheritance  the  English  scholar 
receives  in  his  mother-tongue,  a  language  divinely  knit 
from  many  sources,  enriched  of  many  founts.  It  is  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  a  cultured  Briton  jealous  of  the 
nation's  speech  made  so  affluent  in  the  march  of  centuries, 
one  to  whom  any  approach  to  an  exiguous  use  of  its 
nuances  is  evidence  of  literary  poverty  rather  than 
capability.  If  you  place  these  views  by  the  side  of  Pater's 
dictum  that  without  words  thought  were  impossible,  you 
significantly  feel  its  appeal  to  consideration.  That  there 
was  a  refined  element  in  his  mind  and  character  which 
could  self-impose  a  classical  restraint,  is  evident  through- 
out his  writings;  fastidious  was  he  both  in  grammar  and 
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diction,  and  his  tendency  to  disgression  was  frequently  the 
outcome  of  an  opulent  mind  and  imagination  allowed  too 
free  play,  possibly  through  the  occasion  of  so  much  of  his 
work  being  for  periodical  literature  and  sometimes  written 
for  his  public  and  against  time.  That  he  could  reason  closely 
and  give  effective  and  lucid  expression  to  abstruse  subjects, 
is  eminently  proved  by  his  essay  on  the  Kantian  philosophy. 
To  my  mind  there  is  in  that  article,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
the  abstractions  of  transcendental  philosophy,  a  pleasure 
to  be  gained  from  the  perusal,  arising  purely  from  our 
appreciation  of  the  felicity  of  his  phraseology,  so  germane, 
so  aptly  conveying  the  very  shade  of  meaning  that  makes 
the  abstruse  not  only  intelligible,  but  gives  it  finish  and 
delights  the  reader,  who  experiences  something  of  the 
gratification  of  having  neatly  said  for  him  just  the  very 
thing  he  believes  he  was  going  to  think.  This  excelling 
quality  in  De  Quincey  is  found  in  much  of  his  other  work, 
but  where  it  is  divorced  from  the  interest  attaching  to 
biographical  detail  it  is  more  clearly  perceived  and  the 
more  pleasing.  De  Quincey  must  himself  have  experi- 
enced an  intellectual  gratification  in  selecting  the  closest 
and  most  chastely  sculptured  phrases,  to  express  these 
abstractions  and  secure  that  the  form  shall  assist  to 
illumine  the  idea  it  embodied.  But  my  real  point  is,  that 
this  was  only  possible  to  a  mind  that  was  not  alone  logical 
and  clear  in  its  insight,  but  that  this  orderly,  illuminating 
and  ornate  faculty  of  speech  was  also  the  expression  of 
fundamental  faculties  of  his  mind,  the  exponent  of  both 
mind  and  character.  This  leads  me  to  speak  more 
particularly  of  another  characteristic  of  his  mind,  that 
element  which  found  expression  of  a  grandiose  nature. 
This  quality  of  being  grandiose,  is  a  temper  which 
(paraphrasing  a  Spanish  proverb)  is  like  a  two-edged 
sword  held  by  the  blade. 
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The    grandiose,    in   literature,   must   raise    its   subject- 
matter  to  supernal  heat,  or  height,  as  De  Quincey  does  in 
his  u  Suspiria,"  or  it  but  evidences  defect.    That  grandiose 
element  in  him  was  provocative  of  some  of  his  finest  work, 
work   nearest   high   inspiration,   as   in   the   "  Suspiria   de 
Profundis "   already   mentioned,   and   some   parts   of   the 
"  Confessions  of  an  Opium-eater."     Censure  of  the  defect, 
which  in  this  connection  has  been  charged  upon  him,  he 
cannot  wholly  escape.     Some  chord  within  him  vibrated 
in  unison  with  the  self-complacent  offspring  of  his  pen, 
and  the  pedantic  page  or  phrase  is,  too,  the  expression  of 
a  mood,  or  even  facet,  of  his  mind.     Associated  with  this 
element  of  the  grandiose  is  one  aspect  which  perhaps  may 
also  be  considered  to  be  a  defect.    I  refer  to  De  Quincey's 
partiality  for  treating  of  the  horrific  and  awesome,  and 
with  a  potency  of  skill  and  imagination  at  times  which  is 
so  intense,  as  to  cause  the  subject  to  haunt  you.     We  find 
this  especially  in  his  accounts  of  the  murders  in  his  essays 
on  that  occupation  considered  as  a  "  Fine  Art,"  it  fairly 
overcomes  and  banishes  the  humour  which  precedes  it.     It 
is  the  same  quality  which  reappears,  less  emphatically, 
however,  in  some  of  his  tales,  phantasies  and  romances. 
Had  this  child  been   in  Hell?      Does  opium  explain   it 
throughout?     I  think  not.     Truly,  man  is  a  mystery  and 
enigma. 

One  point  in  De  Quincey's  character  has  not,  so  far  as 
I  have  read,  met  with  due  appreciation.  I  refer  to  the 
generous  side  of  his  character.  For  a  recluse  always  more 
or  less  devoted  to  solitude,  this  is  sufficiently  remarkable. 
It  was  the  same  generous  quality  which  prompted 
De  Quincey  to  come  to  the  financial  assistance  of  Coleridge 
(before  the  Wedgwood's  beneficence) ;  to  lend  as  many  as 
500  of  his  books  to  one  person  at  the  same  time;  to  share 
his  opium  with  the  Malay  so  strangely  wandering  through 
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Grasmere's  vale,  or  his  London  den  with  Ann;  as  was  the 
hero  worship  of  early  years  lavished  on  Wordsworth,  or 
the  enthusiastic  and  unstinted  appreciation  of  Lamb 
written  in  his  books.  His  references  to  Lamb,  and  to 
Coleridge,  are  weighty  with  appreciation ;  but  appreciation 
which  differs  almost  radically. 

The  appreciation  of  Coleridge  is  largely  intellectual  and 
perhaps  not  wholly  free  from  carping — still  it  is  full.  Of 
Lamb  it  is  whole-hearted;  and  a  generous  appreciation  in 
which  the  affections  have  predominated.  To  Coleridge  is 
lighted  the  lamp  of  respect,  and  intellectual  tribute  is 
freely  paid;  to  Lamb  is  given  the  more  ardent  flame  of 
reciprocated  affection  and  unequivocal  admiration. 

Before  I  close  this  paper  I  must  make  specific  reference 
to  De  Quincey's  attitude  of  mind  in  regard  to  his  baneful 
habit  of  opium  drinking.  I  need  not  speak  at  length  on 
this  point,  as  you  have  probably  read  his  own  thoughts 
about  it.  One  or  two  remarks  will  suffice.  I  am  not 
convinced  he  was  a  mere  hedonist,  and  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  either  his  own  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  habit ; 
its  hold  upon  him ;  or  his  practical  victory  in  the  end  over 
it.  But  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  claims  in  its  behalf 
which  he  incidentally  mentions  in  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Opium  "  are  just  those  which  would  find  sweetest,  readiest 
and  most  acceptable  appeal  to  his  intellectual  affinities. 

One  cannot  dismiss  from  one's  consciousness,  quite 
readily,  the  suspicion  that  therein  lay  some  explanation 
of  its  comparatively  perdurable  hold  upon  him.  He  says 
its  effect  was  not  intoxicating,  its  influence  once  generated 
remained  for  hours  at  "  a  steady  and  equable  glow."  Its 
influence  upon  mentality  was  to  induce  "the  most  exquisite 
order  legislation  and  harmony"  and  "reinforce  a  man's 
self  possession,"  communicating  "  serenity  and  equipoise  to 
all  the  faculties  active  and  passive."  "  The  moral  affections 
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are  in  a  state  of  cloudless  serenity,  and  high  over  all  is  the 
great  light  of  the  majestic  intellect."  "0  just,  subtle  and 
mighty  opium." 

That  is  enticing  enough,  not  necessarily  specious,  but  it 
does  not  legitimate  its  abuse,  nor  does  De  Quincey  claim 
that  it  does.  Notwithstanding,  however,  his  cogent 
parallel  setting-forth  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  this 
habit  I  yet  find,  to  express  it  but  feebly,  a  disposition  to 
excuse  which  is  sufficient  to  be  fully  evident.  First  comes 
the  justification  of  its  origin,  supplemented  by  the 
explanation  that  in  its  use  he  subsequently  escaped  from 
hypochondriacal  melancholy  and  the  grave.  He  also  gives 
the  justification  that  he  had  a  right  occasionally  to 
relaxations,  as  well  as  other  people. 

His  professed  excuses  also  seem  to  partake  somewhat, 
not  of  hair-splitting  shall  we  say,  but  that  aptitude  for 
philosophic  subtlety  which  makes  you  think  of  it,  but  which 
was  genuine  and  part  of  him,  and  which  in  this  case  he 
not  too  modestly  uses  in  his  own  behoof.  It  contrasts  with 
the  candour  with  which  he  confesses  and  dilates  upon 
some  of  the  cardinal  points  of  his  subject  and  is  finely 
illustrated  when  he  is  considering,  somewhat  euphem- 
istically, the  pricks  and  scruples  of  conscience  he 
experienced  upon  first  entering  upon  his  opium  career ;  he 
naively  says  "  before  my  eyes  floated  for  ever  the  analogies 
of  the  poor,  perishing,  brandy-drinker,  often  on  the  brink 
of  delirium-tremens." 

"A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,"  is  the 
proverb,  and  we  find  De  Quincey,  writing  in  reference  to 
Lamb's  occasional  excesses  :  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  for 
any  man  to  preserve  an  absolute  sobriety  amongst  a  jovial 
company  wears  too  much  the  churlish  air  of  playing  the 
spy  upon  the  privileged  extravagances  of  festive  mirth." 
He  excuses  Lainb,  he  excuses  Shakespeare's  early  indiscre- 
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tions  (after  duly  setting  them  convincingly  forth)  and  we 
must  not  deny  De  Quincey  himself  some  measure  of  excul- 
pation. Perhaps  one  might,  with  his  approval  assumed,  apply 
to  him  his  own  comforting  and  nice  little  distinction  between 
guilt  and  sin,  and  suggest  that  in  all  this  he  was  guilty,  yet 
sinned  not.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  his  uncle  was 
more  of  a  prophet  than  he  set  out  to  be  when,  prior  to 
De  Quincey's  Oxford  days,  he  declared  of  the  latter  that 
"  he  would  follow  his  own  devil " ;  that  devil  proved  to  be 
a  drug-steeped  isolation. 

In  drawing  now  to  the  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you 
that  no  man  can  be  set  forth  fully  in  words,  nor  can  the 
most  expert  in  the  art  of  speech  wholly  disclose  even  him- 
self. In  De  Quincey's  case  if  we  seek  outside  his  own 
writing  to  learn  the  man  that  he  was,  we  get  detail  inter- 
esting enough  and  profitable,  with  an  added  mystery  or 
two,  but  no  surer  or  more  complete  revelation  of  his 
personality.  In  a  very  real  sense  every  man  treads  alone 
his  own  particular  furrow  and  very  few,  nay  none,  ever 
attain  a  full  knowledge  of  their  own  selves,  so  complex  is 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  an  author  who  has  committed 
much  to  paper,  has,  of  necessity,  and  unconsciously  and 
unerringly,  wrought  into  his  work  an  indelible  revelation 
of  himself  to  the  discerning,  of  good  somewhat,  of  ill  also. 

Thus  we  know  De  Quincey  to  have  been,  essentially  and 
in  no  merely  conventional  sense,  an  English  gentleman 
with  "  noble  confidence  in  the  nobilities  of  human  nature." 
Unswerving  in  his  devotion  to  Church  and  Country,  in 
need  militant  and  incisive  in  their  behalf.  A  scholar  in  a 
full  and  high  sense  of  the  word,  implying  a  love  of  the 
literature  of  knowledge,  and  a  reverence  for,  and  sub- 
mission to,  the  literature  which  is  power,  "that  which  is 
spiritual  in  its  nature  and  imaginative  in  its  form." 
Animated  by  an  honourable  partiality  for  women  (of 
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whom  lie  saw  comparatively  few  for  the  most  part  of  his 
life)  he  possessed  a  knowledge  of  their  motives  and  modes 
of  thought  that  illumined,  and  was  illumined  by,  the  high 
ideals  he  urged  in  their  behalf. 

An  imaginative  thinker  with  truly  British  assertiveness 
in  presenting  his  position,  yet  coupled  with  a  complete 
sincerity.  Recluse,  shy,  and  a  dreamer,  but  fond  of  a 
good  anecdote,  or  lively  passage  of  literary  dexterity,  and 
(which  is  saying  much  in  little)  lowly  enough  to  be  the 
servant  of  a  child.  He  had  always  a  word  for  the  "  high- 
bred urbanity  and  radiant  courtesy "  characteristic  of 
British  nobility  (the  which  is  yet  open  to  lesser  people 
than  their  compeers)  and  which  word  was  the  utterance  of 
the  faith  that  was  in  him  in  what  that  characteristic  was 
the  expression  of.  If  something  of  a  child  himself,  as 
Carlyle  suggested,  then  a  child  that  could  be  a  man  and  a 
man  that  could  be  a  child.  Chivalrous,  with  a  love  for  the 
straight-forward  and  ingenuous  and  a  disposition  to 
believe  that  was  far  from  being  credulous,  which  disposi- 
tion may  be  counted  the  first  infirmity  of  noble  minds, 
and  is,  I  fear,  a  quality  too  much  lacking  in  these  days. 

If,  for  sake  of  candour,  we  must  needs  charge  defects 
upon  him,  then  we  naturally  think  first  of  the  culpability 
that  must  attach  to  his  protracted  submission  to  the  drug 
opium,  which,  with  his  marvellous  capacity  for  finesse 
turned  to  the  assistance  of  our  judgment  thereupon,  we 
yet  must  stand  back  upon  the  declaration  that  God  alone 
hath  balances  which  shall  weigh  that  matter. 

We  think  further  how  at  times  he  gives  himself  away 
by  littleness  (not  quite  littlemindedness,  however,  perhaps 
a  De  Quinceyan  distinction  and  difference)  of  his  sudden 
descents  to  vulgarity  not  wholly  explicable  from  his 
character,  unless  it  be  a  kind  of  dare-devilry  not  altogether 
foreign  to  a  nature  by  no  means  lacking  in  pugnacity. 
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Self-sufficient  and  pedantic  not  in  diction  alone,  but  with 
these  rooted  somewhat  in  character.  No  doubt  he  could 
explain  away  to  our  mutual  great  satisfaction,  many  of 
these  animadversions,  could  we  but  take  him  out  of  the 
box  (other  than  the  one  Jane  Carlyle  thought  of), and  let 
him  talk.  But  there  is  no  need,  there  are  spots  on  the 
sun,  and  the  moon's  disc  is  not  wholly  wan.  If  we  seek 
for  serious  moral  defect  or  vice  in  his  character  or  life,  we 
find  none,  least  of  all  in  his  writings  which  need  no 
cleansing  fire. 

When  we  take  mental  reckoning  of  what  he  did  accom- 
plish both  in  quality  and  .quantity,  we  Manchester  men 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  in  this  city  he  first  saw  light. 
While  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  here  in  De  Quincey's 
native  city,  he  has  always  had  a  circle  of  earnest  admirers 
of  his  genius,  nevertheless  must  it  be  confessed  with 
shame,  that  once  more  is  it  exemplified  to  all  men,  how 
little  a  prophet  is  appreciated  in  his  own  country.  It  is 
high  time  that  this  stigma  was,  by  some  permanent  public 
memorial,  removed  at  least  from  .this  wealthy  city  in 
reference  to  De  Quincey,  her  greatest  son  in  the  realm  of 
literature. 


ASHBOURNE   AND    DR.    JOHNSON. 
By   JOHN    MORTIMER. 

T  HAD  forgotten,  until  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  reminded  one 
the  other  day,  in  a  Literary  Letter  in  The  Sphere, 
specially  devoted  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  thirteenth  of 
December  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  great 
lexicographer.  Some  of  the  closing  days  of  his  life  were 
spent  at  Ashbourne,  a  country  town  for  which,  and  in  large 
measure,  because  of  its  association  with  him,  I  have  some- 
thing like  an  affectionate  regard.  It  was  this  association, 
indeed,  combined  with  certain  quaint  and  old-world 
charms  of  its  own,  which  led  me,  on  a  recent  November 
day,  to  go  and  see  it  again,  and  so,  in  the  evolution  of 
consequences,  to  the  making  of  these  reminiscential  and 
rambling  remarks. 

Some  years,  a  goodly  number  of  them,  have  passed  since 
I  was  there  before,  and  in  company  with  some  pilgrims  from 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  Our  ultimate  destination  on 
that  occasion  was  Dovedale,  and,  in  driving  thither  through 
the  town,  we  did  no  more  than  make  it  a  halting  place  for 
light  refreshment,  going  and  returning.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  since  that,  in  this  hurried  progress,  we  were  a  little 
neglectful  of  its  literary  claims.  That  gentle  angler  Izaak 
Walton  is,  among  authors,  one  of  our  favourites  at  the 
Club,  and  the  discussion  of  him  has,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  formed  a  pleasant  feature  in  our  literary  recrea- 
tions. It  was  a  fitting  thing,  therefore,  that  we  should 
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make  holiday  in  one  of  the  scenes  to  which  he  has  given 
an  added  charm,  and  that  we  should  find  a  congenial 
resting  place  in  the  inn  which  bears  his  name.  But  the 
Great  Cham,  the  founder  of  the  first  Literary  Club,  looms 
more  largely  in  our  literary  purview,  and  in  that  connec- 
tion has  been  for  us  a  kind  of  patron  saint.  We  have  his 
portrait  in  our  club-room,  and  for  a  long  time  his  grand 
old  rugged  head  was  a  prominent  feature  on  our  printed 
documents,  until  it  was  supplanted  by  an  heraldic  adorn- 
ment, beautiful  enough  in  its  way,  but,  personally,  less 
attractive.  I  say  then  that  it  seemed  somewhat  like  in- 
difference if  not  neglect,  on  the  part  of  we  literary 
pilgrims,  to  be  satisfied  with  a  passing  glance  and  make  no 
adequate  pause  at  one  of  the  shrines  of  Johnson.  For,  to 
the  imaginative  eye,  his  sturdy  figure  still  haunts  the 
Ashbourne  streets.  He  came  there  often  to  see  his  friend 
Dr.  Taylor,  that  curious  blend  of  the  country  parson  and 
the  squire,  whose  talk  was  of  bullocks,  and  whose  sermons 
one  suspects  Johnson  sometimes  wrote;  who  lived  in 
luxurious  ease  with  a  butler  to  wait  on  him,  who  wore 
purple  clothes  and  a  large  white  wig ;  keeping  his  travell- 
ing coach  too,  with  four  plump  horses  to  draw  it,  and  two 
jolly  postilions  to  drive  them.  To  Ashbourne,  also,  and  to 
the  sharing  of  the  same  hospitable  conditions,  came  the 
faithful  Boswell,  to  the  rich  harvesting  of  much  memor- 
able talk  there,  as  that  worthy  biographer  gratefully 
acknowledges. 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  names  of  Johnson  and 
Walton  in  this  Ashbourne  reference,  suggests  some  odd 
contrasts.  Though  so  near  the  river  Dove,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  Johnson  never  angled  there,  for  he  had  an 
undisguised  contempt  for  the  gentle  craft.  One  does  not 
learn  of  any  special  visit  to  the  river  either.  Perhaps  to 
him  one  river,  like  one  green  field,  would  be  very  much 
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like  another.  He  took  Boswell  to  Ham,  close  by,  and 
showed  him  the  Hall,  and  drew  his  attention  to  the  beauty 
of  its  environment,  but  one  suspects  that  to  the  philosopher 
to  whom  human  nature  was  always  more  attractive  than 
nature,  much  of  the  interest  of  the  place  would  lie  in  the 
fact  that  Congreve  once  lived  there,  and  wrote  "  The  Old 
Bachelor "  in  one  of  the  green  recesses  of  the  garden. 
What  Johnson's  opinion  of  Walton  as  an  angler  might 
have  been  is  not  in  evidence,  but  Boswell  tells  us  that 
Walton's  "  Lives  "  was  one  of  his  most  favourite  books. 
In  their  conversation  together,  Johnson  expressed  to 
Boswell  his  wonder  how  it  was  that  Walton,  as  a  linen- 
draper,  was  so  well  received  in  the  society  of  men  of  rank 
superior  to  his  own,  suggesting  an  explanation  in  his 
remark  that  Walton  was  "  a  great  panegyrist."  This  drew 
from  Boswell  the  opinion  that  "  no  quality  will  get  a  man 
more  friends  than  a  disposition  to  admire  the  qualities  of 
others.  I  do  not  mean  flattery,"  said  he,  "  but  a  sincere 
admiration."  To  which  Johnson  replied,  "  Nay,  sir, 
flattery  pleases  very  generally.  In  the  first  place,  the 
flatterer  may  think  what  he  says  to  be  true,  but  in  the 
second  place,  whether  he  thinks  so  or  not,  he  certainly 
thinks  those  whom  he  flatters  of  consequence  enough  to  be 
flattered " ;  a  delightful  specimen  this,  of  ingenious 
Johnsonian  reasoning.  Then  how  different  were  the  two 
men  in  another  respect.  Johnson,  save  when  he  was  engaged 
on  some  serious  work,  was  always  talking — a  great  part  of 
his  life  was  occupied  in  talking.  Walton,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  he  discloses  himself  as  a  charming  con- 
versationalist in  his  "Angler,"  one  is  inclined  to  think  was 
a  reticent  man,  as  became  one  who,  in  his  recreation,  plied 
a  silent  craft,  and  gave,  as  his  parting  injunction  to  his 
disciples,  the  memorable  advice  "  Study  to  be  quiet." 
"  The  wind  is  howling  in  turret  and  tree,"  the  words  are 
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Tennyson's,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  but  in  what  connection 
I  don't  just  remember.  Anyhow  they  were  on  the  top  of 
my  mind,  like  a  quotation  line  at  the  head  of  a  chapter, 
forming,  too,  a  sort  of  key-note  of  the  situation  as  I 
journeyed  towards  Ashbourne,  along  the  line  which  is  laid 
thither  from  Buxton.  To  say  that  the  morning  was 
stormy  would  be  an  inadequate  description,  for  the  wind 
was  blowing  with  something  like  the  force  of  a  hurricane, 
smiting  the  train  broadside,  and  retarding  our  progress  by 
entangling  the  telegraph  wires,  and  interrupting  the 
communications  between  the  stations.  It  was  market  day 
at  Ashbourne,  and  so,  at  the  various  halting  places  we 
picked  up  the  country  folk  going  thither,  who  brought 
with  them  the  freshness  of  the  dales  on  their  honest  faces, 
and  the  soil  of  their  native  fields  on  their  footgear.  Dimly, 
through  the  rain-smitten  window  panes,  one  got  glimpses 
of  the  landscape,  one  of  the  prettiest  bits  being  the  green 
hollow  where  nestles  the  village  of  Alsop-le-Dale  with  its 
cluster  of  houses,  with  the  grey  church  tower  rising  in  the 
midst  thereof. 

The  rain  was  over  and  gone  but  the  wind  was 
still  raging  as  I  walked  from  the  railway  station  along 
Church  Street  towards  the  Ashbourne  market  place.  "  I 
hope  you  will  have  better  weather  during  your  stay  in  the 
town,"  said  a  bookseller  there,  from  whom  I  made  some  small 
purchases,  and  among  them  a  local  guide.  That  remark 
about  the  weather  was  suggestive ;  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
resented  it.  We  are  told,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Burney,  that 
"  there  was  no  information  for  which  he  was  less  grateful 
than  for  that  which  concerned  the  weather.  If  any  of  his 
intimate  acquaintances  told  him  that  it  was  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry,  windy  or  calm,  he  would  stop  them,  by  saying  : 
"  Poh !  poh !  you  are  telling  us  that  of  which  none  but 
men  in  p,  mine  or  dungeon  can  be  ignorant.  Let  us  bear 
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with  patience  or  enjoy  in  quiet,  elementary  changes 
whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  as  they  are  never 
secrets."  But  there  came  a  time,  and  in  the  town  of 
Ashbourne  too,  when  Johnson — to  use  a  Staffordshire 
expression — was  under  the  weather,  and  weak  enough  to 
talk  about  it.  During  his  last  sojourn  there  he  was  in  ill- 
health,  and  among  his  correspondence  at  this  period,  is  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Burney,  in  which  he  says  :  "  The  weather,  you 
know,  has  not  been  balmy;  I  am  now  reduced  to  think, 
and  am  at  last  content  to  talk  of  the  weather.  Pride  must 
have  a  fall."  In  other  contemporary  correspondence  he 
says :  "  The  weather,  indeed,  is  not  benign ;  but  how  low 
is  he  sunk  whose  strength  depends  upon  the  weather!" 
And  again,  under  conditions  which  specially  appeal  to  our 
own  experiences  of  late,  he  says :  "  Is  not  this  strange 
weather?  Winter  absorbed  the  Spring,  and  now  Autumn 
is  come  before  we  have  had  Summer.  But  let  not  our 
kindness  for  each  other  imitate  the  inconstancy  of  the 
seasons." 

Despite  the  worthy  bookseller's  hope,  the  weather  did 
not  mend  during  my  stay,  the  wind  playing  sad  pranks, 
overturning  stalls  in  the  market-place,  and  committing 
more  serious  mischief,  to  the  extent,  a  dalesman  told  me, 
of  unroofing  a  shop.  In  such  disturbed  conditions,  but 
bearing  about  with  one  a  sense  of  peace  amid  all  that 
outward  agitation,  I  loitered  about  the  town,  first  ascend- 
ing to  high  ground  to  look  down  upon  it,  and  the  fair 
country  round  about,  the  while  the  wind  was  roaring  in 
the  bare -branched  trees  about  me,  with  a  sound  like  that 
of  waves  on  a  storm-beaten  shore;  then  making  leisurely 
progress  through  the  streets,  looking  with  interest  as  ever 
upon  those  stately  old  houses  that  stand  on  either  side  of 
the  main  thoroughfare,  with  their  many-windowed,  fair 
broad  fronts,  and  spacious  doorways,  approached  by  flights 
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of  steps,  in  homely  touch  with  the  footpath,  faded  now, 
some  of  them,  and  it  may  be  deserted,  but  reminiscent  of 
quieter  days,  and  domestic  forms  of  ancient  peace.  Here, 
too,  with  its  sign-board  extended  across  the  roadway,  after 
the  manner  of  ancient  hostelries,  is  the  well-known 
"  Green  Man,"  mellowed  with  age,  and  with  an  interior 
courtyard,  approached  through  a  covered  way,  from  whose 
roof  the  traveller  may  see,  suspended  there,  the  joints  and 
game  in  keeping  for  feasts  to  come.  Here,  too,  one  was 
reminded  of  Johnson,  and  how  he  liked  in  his  inns,  and 
elsewhere,  to  find  good  fare.  Just  before  he  came  to 
Ashbourne  for  the  last  time,  he  travelled,  along  with 
Boswell,  by  the  post-coach  from  Bolt  Court,  London,  to 
Oxford.  They  had,  for  fellow  passengers,  some  American 
ladies  with  whom  the  philosopher  conversed  freely.  "At 
the  inn  where  we  stopped,"  says  Boswell,  "  he  was  exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied  with  some  roast  mutton  which  he  had  for 
dinner.  The  ladies,  I  saw,  wondered  to  see  the  great 
philosopher,  whose  wisdom  and  wit  they  had  been  admiring 
all  the  way,  get  into  an  ill-humour  from  such  a  cause. 
He  scolded  the  waiter,  saying :  "  It  is  as  bad  as  bad  can 
be,  it  is  ill-fed,  ill-killed,  ill-kept,  and  ill-drest."  At  the 
"  Green  Man  "  I  found  the  bar  filled  with  cheery,  hungry 
farmers,  waiting  for  their  mid-day  meal,  and  it  was  re- 
freshing to  see,  when  the  dinner  bell  rang,  with  what 
alacrity  they  cleared  out  and  scampered  up  the  outer  stair- 
way to  the  food  provided  for  them  in  the  room  overhead. 

They  still  provide  you  with  post-chaises  at  the  "  Green 
Man,"  and  it  was  from  here  that  Boswell  hired  one  when 
he  left  Ashbourne  after  his  last  memorable  visit.  The 
mistress  of  the  house,  at  that  time  he  described  as  "  a 
mighty  civil  gentlewoman,  who  "  courtesying  very  low, 
presented  me  with  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  her  house, 
to  which  she  had  subjoined  in  her  own  handwriting,  an 
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address  "  to  this  effect :  "  M.  Killingley's  duty  waits  upon 
Mr.  Boswell,  is  exceedingly  obliged  to  him  for  this  favour ; 
whenever  he  conies  this  way,  hopes  for  the  continuance  of 
the  same.  Would  Mr.  Boswell  name  the  house  to  his 
extensive  acquaintance,  it  would  be  a  singular  favour  con- 
ferred on  one  who  has  it  not  in  her  power  to  make  any 
other  return  but  her  most  grateful  thanks,  and  sincerest 
prayers  for  his  happiness  in  time  and  in  a  blessed 
eternity." 

In  my  further  saunterings  about  this  interesting  old 
Church  Street  I  looked  in  at  the  grey  old  Grammar  School, 
of  weather-stained  stone,  of  Elizabethan  date  in  its  archi- 
tecture, finding  a  group  of  happy  boys  there,  enjoying  a 
restful  hour  of  ease,  loitered  with  lingering  feet  round  and 
about  the  precincts  of  some  grey  old  alms-houses  clustered 
near  by,  the  enduring  memorials' of  various  pious  founders, 
and,  in  due  season,  made  a  parting  visit  to  the  church,  the 
glory  and  pride  of  this  Ashbourne  town.  I  am  not  going 
to  describe  it  in  detail,  you  will  find  all  that  written  down 
in  the  guide  books.  It  is  of  thirteenth  century  date, 
cruciform  in  shape  and  of  vast  proportions,  with  a  dignified 
square  tower  from  which  rises  a  lofty  and  graceful 
octagonal  spire,  it  has  avenues  of  pollarded  limes  about  it, 
and  yew  trees  in  its  crowded  graveyard.  If  you  enter  this 
sacred  pile  you  will  find  the  outward  promise  of  beauty 
fully  realised  within,  with  added  enrichments  of  antique 
tombs,  with  carved  figures  thereon,  and  many  other  forms 
of  monumental  sculpture ;  and  especially  will  you  be  im- 
pressed with  the  brightness  of  the  place  rendered  luminous 
as  it  is  by  its  spacious  many-lighted  Gothic  windows.  I 
have  borrowed  the  word  luminous  from  Boswell,  who  came 
with  Johnson  .to  worship  in  this  tabernacle.  He  says: 
"  On  Sunday  we  went  to  the  church  of  Ashbourne,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  luminous  that  I  have  seen  in 
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any  town  of  the  same  size.  I  felt  great  satisfaction  in 
considering  that  I  was  supported  in  my  fondness  for 
solemn  public  worship  by  the  general  concurrence  and 
munificence  of  mankind."  Dear,  garrulous  old  Boswell, 
to  whose  single-minded  devotion  to  a  greater  man  than 
yourself  we  owe  the  most  delightful  biography  in  our 
language,  it  came  to  me  as  a  pleasant  surprise  as  I  moved 
from  the  church  stationwards,  to  espy  that  honest  and 
honoured  name  of  yours  shining  out  from  the  brass  plate 
on  the  door  of  one  of  the  brightest  of  those  fine  old  houses 
of  which  I  have  already  made  mention.  I  took  the  liberty 
of  walking  up  the  broad  flight  of  steps  to  make  sure  of  it. 
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(On  listening  to  my  daughter,  May,  singing). 

C  WEET  is  her  gentle  voice  and  clear, 

In  liquid  notes  the  heavenly  strain 
Flows  o'er  my  soul  and  floods  my  ear 

With  many  a  chord  of  treasured  pain, 

I  wander  all  my  days  again, 
The  past  a  visioned  present  grows  : 

If  fleeting  hours  that  still  remain 
Are  swiftly  drawing  to  their  close, 

Yet  Memory  opes  her  golden  door, 

While  all  undimmed  the  inward  eyes 
Anew  the  pleasant  past  explore, 

And  revel  in  recovered  joys. 

The  sordid  strife  for  gain;  the  noise 
Of  blatant  tongues,  is  hushed  at  will : 

Thus  Nature  hath  her  counterpoise, 
For  dear,  lost  hearts,  are  with  us  still. 

THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 


LESAGE  AND  THE  PICARESQUE  ROMANCE. 
By  EDMUND  MERCER. 

T  T  seems  to  be  the  fate,  more  fortunate  than  otherwise, 
for  the  lives  of  many  of  the  authors  of  the  world's 
literary  masterpieces  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  greatness 
of  their  works.  As  Scott  has,  in  effect,  remarked,  men  of 
genius,  whom,  after  death,  our  admiration  tends  to 
canonize,  have  the  lot  of  holy  men ;  they  spend  their  lives 
in  obscurity,  poverty,  and  labour,  possibly  incurring 
contempt  and  even  persecution,  to  have  shrines  built  for 
the  protection  of  their  slightest  relics  when  once  they  are 
no  more.  How  little  we  really  know  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
Dante,  Chaucer,  Rabelais,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes;  and, 
inversely,  how  wide  is,  or  should  be,  our  knowledge  of 
their  work.  Among  their  romances  the  French  have 
nothing  equal  to  "Gil  Bias" ;  and  few  men  in  the  public  eye 
passed  a  less  obtrusive  life  than  its  author,  Lesage.  While 
the  civilised  world  possesses  in  the  aggregate  innumerable 
editions,  translations,  and  criticisms  of  the  work,  its 
writer's  memory  is  confined  to  a  few  scant  notices. 

Born,  after  the  manner  of  many  French  writers,  in  some 
three  or  four  places  in  1668  (eight  years  after  the  death  of 
Scarron),  Alain  Rene  Lesage  lost  his  mother  in  his  ninth 
year,  and  in  his  fourteenth  his  father,  Claude  Lesage. 
The  fortune  amassed  by  the  father  as  a  notary-royal  and 
bequeathed  to  the  son,  was  so  carefully  bestowed  by  a 
guardian  uncle  that  the  legatee  had  none  of  it,  and  became 
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dependant  for  sustenance  and  education  on  the  generosity 
of  Pere  Bochard,  principal  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Vannes. 
Leaving  college  in  1686  our  next  news  of  Lesage  is  dated 
from  Paris,  1693,  where  we  find  him  admitted  as  an 
advocate  with  an  unlucrative  practice.  It  is  whispered 
that  he  had  a  post  in  Brittany  in  these  lost  years,  as  a 
Farmer-general  of  taxes,  of  which  he  was  scurvily  deprived 
to  benefit  some  sycophant  with  a  long  purse ;  whence  his 
knowledge  of  finance  and  hatred  of  its  practicers  so  pro- 
foundly and  mercilessly  portrayed  in  his  comedy  of 
"Turcaret."  Rumour  on  the  scandalous  side  also  has  it  that 
a  certain  lady  of  position  cast  her  eyes  on  his  unusually 
prepossessing  figure  and  offered  her  hand  and  fortune  as 
purchase  price;  but  it  was  not  for  sale.  Facts  are  that 
about  this  time  he  married  for  love  a  carpenter's  daughter, 
as  pretty  and  good  as  he  was  handsome,  neither  of  them 
having  cause  to  regret  the  nuptials ;  and  that  he  began  his 
friendship  with  Danchet  whose  great  merit  was  his  induce- 
ment of  the  young  husband  to  discard  the  law  for  letters. 

It  cost  Lesage  thirteen  years  of  ceaseless  struggle  amidst 
the  obscurity  and  poverty  of  Grub  Street,  Paris,  to  discover 
his  genius,  though  he  was  on  its  track  almost  from  the 
outset.  His  debut  in  letters  was  the  oddest  that  such  a 
writer  could  have  made ;  a  writer  whose  naive  naturalness 
could  lend  itself  to  nothing  formal.  His  translation  of 
the  "  Letters  of  Aristenaetus  "  was  not  a  success.  The  pure, 
cold  rhetoric,  affectation,  soullessness,  lack  of  invention  of 
the  original,  and  its  imitation  of  Attic  diction — its 
principal  quality, — utterly  disappeared  under  the  smoothly- 
flowing  paraphrase  of  Lesage.  Disappointed,  he  turned 
again  to  the  bar  with  no  better  success;  and  on  the  birth 
of  his  second  son,  in  1698,  he  doffed  for  ever  the  robes  and 
title  of  advocate  and  appeared  before  the  world  as  simple 
"  bourgeois." 
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We  know  little  of  his  next  two  years  or  of  the 
expedients — his  character  investing  his  unknown  life  with 
honesty — he  was  compelled  to  adopt  in  order  to  live. 
Suffice  it  that  he  managed  somehow,  and  had  at  last  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  Abbe  Lyonne  (worthy  the 
gratitude  of  all  readers)  who  procured  him  a  pension  of 
six  hundred  livres,  taught  him  Spanish  and  tutored  him 
to  recognise  and  appreciate  the  best  in  Spanish  literature. 
Just  now  the  history,  drama  and  romance  of  the  Peninsula, 
though  a  mine  for  the  playwrights  of  all  Europe,'  were 
very  much  neglected  in  France  even  in  French  garb. 
Hence  we  may  quite  understand  that  Lesage's  translations 
and  adaptations  from  Spanish  originals  should  fall  flat. 
Audiences  naturally  failed  to  appreciate  the  retrospective 
satire  on  foreign  follies  long  ago  become  unfashionable  as 
portrayed  in  the  two  comedies  of  Roxas,  "Le  Maitre  Puni" 
and  "  Le  Point  d'Honneur."  Neither  would  they,  after 
the  "  Don  Quixote  "  of  Cervantes/have  anything  to  do  with 
a  "  Don  Quixote  "  so  absurd  as  the  hero  of  Avellaneda's 
work,  upon  which  Lesage  wasted  his  time  in  translating 
well.  So  while  Galland  was  making  a  French  version  of 
the  "Arabian  Nights/'  Lesage  issued  a  companion  transla- 
tion, not  necessarily  from  the  original,  of  the  "  Persian 
Tales."  These  matters  bring  us  to  March,  1707,  in  which 
month,  on  the  same  day,  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  Lesage 
produced  his  version  of  Calderon's  "  Don  Caesar  Ursin," 
and  his  own  first-born  comedy,  "  Crispin,  rival  de  son 
Maitre."  The  former  pleased  the  courtiers  but  displeased 
the  public ;  the  latter  found  the  audience  unanimous  in  its 
praise,  unanimous,  that  is,  if  we  omit  the  courtiers  as 
having  no  discernment.  Time  has  quashed  the  judgment 
of  Versailles,  whilst  confirming  that  of  Paris.  Garrick 
was  sufficiently  taken  with  "  Crispin  "  as  to  furbish  it  for 
the  English  stage  as  "  Neck  or  Nothing."  The  success  of 
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"  Crispin  "  was  a  revelation  to  Lesage  of  the  superiority 
of  original  effort  to  mere  translation.  From  this  time,  in 
the  literary  walks  of  his  life,  we  find  him  using  his  own 
legs  in  preference  to  crutches;  whose  aid  he  did  not  quite 
discard,  since  we  see  the  hero  of  his  next  work  condemned 
to  a  pair :  Asmodeus,  the  chief  personage  in  and  giving 
the  name  to  "  Le  Diable  Boiteux,"  rendered  into  English 
by  Smollett  as  "  The  Devil  on  two  Sticks." 

This  book  appeared  during  Lesage's  fortunate  year, 
1707,  and  met  with  a  reception  the  enthusiasm  of  which 
developed  into  excitement  and  even  rage ;  two  editions 
disappearing  before  the  year  end,  and  the  Journal  de 
Verdun,  of  December,  announcing  the  preparation  of  a 
third.  Paris  tripped  over  itself  in  the  rush  for  copies,  and 
impatiently  ran  off  with  the  loose  sheets  rather  than  tarry 
for  the  binders.  We  even  hear  of  rapiers  drawn  in 
Barbin's  bookshop  for  the  possession  of  the  last  remaining 
impression  of  the  second  edition ;  and  of  Boileau — a  literary 
Jupiter  with  paper  thunderbolts — threatening  his  little 
page  with  serious  results  if  the  said  page's  copy  were  not 
forthwith  cast  on  the  dung-heap;  incidents  which  would 
not  have  discredited  the  cynical  humour  of  Asmodeus 
himself.  To  Dancourt  (in  whom  a  complete  lack  of 
original  ideas  compelled  to  supply  his  deficiency  of  genius 
by  concocting  histrionic  hashes,  tragic,  melodramatic  or 
farcical  on  daily  happenings),  the  work  was  a  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground.  He  introduced  Lesage's  lame  devil  to 
the  stage  in  two  parts,  the  first  running  (would  it  not  be 
more  in  keeping  to  say  hobbling?)  for  thirty-five  nights 
and  the  second  for  seventy-two.  These  days,  on  the  high- 
ways of  the  country,  equally  with  those  of  literature,  being 
the  palmy  ones  for  robbery  with  violence,  Lesage's  share 
of  the  profits  of  these  stage  versions  was  the  gratuitous 
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advertisement  and  ill-treatment  of  his  work,  neither  of 
which  were  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  him. 

"  Le  Diable  Boiteux"  has  been  casually  termed  a  "trans- 
lation "  of  Guevara's  "  El  Diable  Cojuelo."  It  is  all  that 
and  more;  possessing  so  little  of  Guevara  and  so  much  of 
Lesage  as  to  be  rather  an  imitation,  so  superior  to  its 
original  that  it  belongs  to  that  high  type  manifested  by 
Shakespeare  in  his  use  of  well-known  stories — an  imitation 
of  genius.  Lesage  owed  the  title  to  Guevara,  the  happy 
framework  of  the  story,  the  unrivalled  contrivance  for 
peering  into  Madrid  interiors,  and  a  half-score  characters 
and  incidents,  of  which  we  may  instance  the  Alchemist 
melting  down  the  great  fortune  he  already  owned  to  pro- 
duce the  philosopher's  stone  which  was  to  bring  him  back 
the  wealth  he  was  squandering,  and  the  devout  hypocrite 
preparing  to  attend  an  assembly  of  sorcerers  to  get  on  good 
terms  with  the  devil  in  case  of  need.  For  the  rest,  the 
language,  incidents,  fancy,  wit,  lightness  and  satire  belong 
to  Lesage  only,  with  no  counterpart  in  Guevara.  The 
Spanish  devil  is  a  mere  stage  conjurer,  a  vulgar  fiend,  with 
a  certain  facility  of  legerdemain,  and  a  trick  of  satire 
sufficiently  coarse  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  groundlings. 
The  French  one  is,  in  comparison,  an  Ariel  to  a  Caliban. 
He  is  a  gentlemanly  devil  of  a  fine  and  delicate  disposition, 
a  jesting  imp  far  better  fitted  than  he  of  Spain  to  comment 
on  the  vices  and  ridicule  the  follies  of  mankind;  having 
none  of  the  darker  propensities  of  the  fallen  angels,  he 
waits  on  venial  sin  not  on  crime ;  malicious  rather  than 
evil  he  gibes,  scoffs,  teazes,  but  never  tortures;  capable  of 
disturbing,  he  is  yet  powerless  to  overthrow  society;  his 
keen,  searching,  polished  satire  is  that  of  the  probe  not  of 
the  carving  knife;  in  all  he  says  and  does  we  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fiend  however  great  his  apparent  amiability. 
"While  freely  admitting  the  limitations  of  his  powers  and 
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duties  he  insists  that  he — with  his  huge,  ugly  face  and  its 
moustache  of  a  dozen  hairs,  his  hunchback,  punch  belly, 
baboon  arms,  and  legs  more  suitable  for  a  spit-dog  than 
for  a  figure  partaking  of  the  human, — he,  not  the  Greek 
Eros,  is  the  old  original  god  of  love;  he  is  the  real  Cupid 
who  tempts  men  to  vice  and  women  to  folly.  This  is 
probably  a  plausible  lie,  but  he  does  not  resent  his  listener's 
incredulity.  The  opening  of  the  story,  Don  Fabricio 
releasing  Asmodeus  from  the  glass  bottle  stoppered  with 
the  impress  of  King  Solomon's  seal,  is  one  with  that  of  the 
Fisherman  in  the  "Arabian  Nights "  and  centuries  older 
than  Guevara.  For  the  story  of  Patrice  making  an 
unwelcome  lover  stand  in  the  street  all  night  under 
pretence  that  her  brother  is  within,  Lesage  was  most  likely 
indebted  to  Boccaccio,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  one 
or  two  other  incidents  were  taken  from  Santon's  "  Dia  y 
noche  de  Madrid."  The  courtiers  of  the  aged  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  were  as  ready  to  fasten  upon  existing  originals, 
anecdotes  told  by  Lesage,  as  were  those  of  the  king's  youth 
to  point  to  certain  personages  as  the  characters  depicted  in 
the  satiric  sketches  of  La  Bruyere.  So  we  learn  that 
Dufresny  was  the  author  who  married  his  washer-woman 
as  the  only  means  of  paying  her  bill ;  that  the  mistress  who 
utilised  her  lover's  offers  of  marriage  as  curl  papers  was 
Ninon  de  TEnclos;  that  the  old  a^tor  who,  after  death,  was 
transformed  into  a  fixed  piece  of  stage  scenery  so  that  he 
appeared  before  the  public  at  every  performance,  was  none 
other  than  that  superannuated  comedian,  Baron,  who,  despite 
his  decrepitude,  declined  to  play  any  but  youthful  parts. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Lesage  actually  employed  many 
Parisian  characters  and  incidents,  which  gave  his  work  an 
additional  piquancy  which  is  now  lost;  though,  as  usual, 
his  readers  in  their  passion  for  scandal  carried  the  applica- 
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tions  of  such  allusions  further  than  their  author  intended 
they  should  go. 

The  plan  of  the  work — Asmodeus,  in  return  for  his 
release  from  his  glass  prison,  flying  with  his  benefactor 
Don  Fabricio  over  the  houses  of  Madrid,  and  during  a 
single  night  showing  him  what  passes  beneath,  with 
cynical  explanations  by  way  of  anecdote  and  story  and 
comments  thereon, — lent  itself  marvellously  to  the  facile 
pen  of  Lesage ;  the  danger  of  wearying  us  with  moral 
apothegms  (the  work  in  France  is  as  great  a  storehouse  of 
quotations  as  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  here)  being  cleverly 
evaded  by  the  novelist's  excellence  in  rendering  the  finest 
lines  of  the  light  sketches  he  flashes  so  rapidly  before  us 
with  so  easy  a  gaiety.  Very  few  are  the  books  in  which  so 
much  human  character  under  all  its  various  phases  is 
displayed  with  so  simple  a  diction  and  in  so  few  words. 
Each  page — one  may  almost  without  exaggeration  say 
each  line — shows  so  sure  a  tact  and  so  accurate  a  develop- 
ment of  human  weakness  and  folly,  that  we  feel  the 
presence  of  some  superior,  if  satiric  intelligence,  tearing  off 
man's  outer  mask  in  malicious  sport.  Asmodeus  is  not, 
however,  all  malice ;  he  has  his  moments  when  he  becomes 
sternly  serious  and  moral,  sometimes  pathetic,  and  once  or 
twice  he  approaches  very  near — as  near,  perhaps,  as  a 
fiend  may — to  the  sublime.  Lesage  had  a  wonderful  eye 
for  effect  in  telling  a  short,  exemplary  story ;  in  this  respect 
and  in  the  manner  of  its  introduction  to  the  main  theme 
he  was  more  natural  than  either  Scarron  or  even 
Cervantes.  "  Le  Diable  Boiteux,"  as  printed  in  modern 
versions,  is  twice  the  length  of  the  original,  since  its 
author,  nineteen  years  later,  expanded  the  one  volume  into 
a  work  large  enough  for  two.  We  are  told  that  this 
second  volume,  as  is  usual  with  sequels  and  continuations, 
was  not  nearly  equal  to  the  first.  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may 
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be  that  the  intervening  publication  of  "  Gil  Bias  "  had 
raised  public  appreciation.  Anyhow  we  must  take  the 
criticism  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  few  Frenchmen  to-day 
can,  by  any  latent  evidence  of  inferiority  in  word  or  wit, 
tell  from  an  edition  which  is  not  self-explanatory,  where 
the  second  part  is  dovetailed  into  the  first. 

Lesage,  in  his  first  novel,  had  by  no  means  displayed  all 
the  facets  of  his  genius.  The  success  of  that  work  once 
assured  and  the  third  edition  pouring  out  of  the  press,  he 
turned  to  the  stage  again  and  astonished  all,  and  frightened 
part  of  Paris,  with  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  realism,  the 
best  comedy  of  manners  after  those  of  Moliere,  "Turcaret." 
In  this  he  exposed  the  odious  rapacity  of  the  Farmers- 
general,  who  became  rich  by  the  basest  means  and  the 
cruellest  exactions,  the  debaucheries  and  prodigalities  of 
the  nobility,  the  insolences  of  the  ruling  classes,  with  a 
satiric  vigour  and  an  incisive  acidity  which  one  did  not 
expect  from  the  good-natured,  amiable  author  of  "  Le 
Diable  Boiteux."  As  with  "  Tartufe,"  "  Turcaret "  was 
read  in  private  before  its  production  on  the  stage.  In  this 
connection  there  runs  a  well-authenticated  story  which 
sufficiently  illustrates  the  fearlessness  and  independence  of 
Lesage,  who,  lifelong  loved  his  freedom  from  sycophancy 
even  more  than  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  whose  latter  days,  at 
least,  were  embittered  by  the  whimsies  of  a  patron.  Having 
accepted  an  invitation  to  read  "  Turcaret "  in  the  salon  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  Lesage,  detained  at  the  royal 
palace,  arrived  an  hour  late.  Entering  the  presence  of  a 
crowded  assembly,  he  immediately  offered  apologies  which 
the  ill-tempered  Duchesse  interrupted  with  a  chill  reproof 
of  wasting  her  guests  a  precious  hour.  "  Madame,"  was 
the  cool,  ironic  answer,  "  since  I  have  lost  you  one  hour,  I 
will  save  you  two.  I  retire  at  once  with  my  comedy 
unread."  Bowing,  he  left  the  house,  which  no  inducement 
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could  tempt  him  to  re-enter.  The  representation  of  this 
play  niet  with  serious  obstacles.  The  persons  portrayed, 
having  failed  to  persuade  Lesage  with  an  offer  of  a 
hundred  thousand  livres,  to  withdraw  the  piece,  found  the 
players  of  the  Theatre  Frangais  more  amenable  to  corrup- 
tion, and  a  variety  of  fictitious  excuses  delayed  its  per- 
formance until  royalty,  annoyed  at  its  tardiness,  and 
without  any  request  from  its  independent  author,  issued 
the  mandate :  "  Monseigneur,  being  informed  that  the 
King's  comedians  are  raising  difficulties  in  playing  a  piece 
entitled  "  Turcaret  or  the  Financier,"  orders  the  said 
comedians  to  learn  and  play  the  said  piece  daily  till 
further  order."  Excuse  was  henceforth  unavailable. 
"•  Turcaret "  was  performed,  and  despite .  the  efforts  of  a 
powerful  cabal  and  the  sulks  of  the  actors,  was  welcomed 
with  almost  startling  enthusiasm.  The  play  betrayed 
neither  the  profound  sense  of  comedy,  the  genius  of  style, 
nor  the  moral  elevation  of  Moliere's  best,  but  it  was  as 
precise  and  true  in  its  pictures  of  vice  and  folly.  An 
English  critic  at  the  beginning  of  last  century  found 
fault  with  Lesage  for  "  depicting  manners  and  not  char- 
acters; for  making  his  comedy  a  general  thesis  instead  of 
an  individual  picture."  If  this  were  a  defect  it  was  one 
common  to  all  Lesage's  predecessors,  We  may  with  more 
justice  blame  Lesage  for  a  plot  without  continuous  interest 
or  completeness,  and  for  lack  of  connection  between  the 
scenes,  excellent  as  they  were  taken  separately ;  in  which 
respects  he  was  inferior  to  his  sole  dramatic  ancestor, 
Moliere.  His  weakness  in  stage  arrangement  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  his ..  admirable  sketches  of 
manners,  in  which  in  comedy  or  novel  he  was  never 
surpassed. 

In   this   department   of   literature   the    masterpiece    of 
Lesage,    and    perhaps,    says    a    French    critic — there    is 
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modesty  in  that  "  perhaps," — of  the  whole  world,  is  "  Gil 
Bias,"  the  first  three  volumes  of  which,  ending  at  the 
hero's  first  retreat  to  Lirias,  were  published  in  17.15.  The 
great  and  speedy  success  and  the  continued  popularity  of 
the  novel  induced  Lesage  to  add  a  fourth  volume  in  1724, 
wherein,  amid  a  certain  amount  of  repetition,  the  hero  was 
enabled  to  redeem  his  moral  character,  and  poetical  justice 
was  meted  out  to  some  of  the  rogues.  A  contemporary 
says  that  this  sequel  (as  with  that  of  "Le  Diable  Boiteux") 
was  received  with  an  admiration  similar  to  that  accorded 
to  a  decaying  beauty,  whose  features  remained  the  same 
though  the  freshness  and  brilliancy  had  abated.  To-day 
the  continuation  is  not  obvious,  as  the  story  is  now  issued. 
Far-  from  impressing  its  asserted  inferiority  upon  us,  it 
serves  rather  to  give  the  novel  a  rounded  completeness, 
which,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  it  would  otherwise  lack. 
Contemporary  criticism  was  in  the  main  depreciatory. 
Where  praise  was  given  it  was  with  a  sort  of  .parsimony  as 
though  the  authors  responsible  for  it  had  to  think  twice 
before  committing  to  paper  all  the  good  things  they  would 
like  to  say  of  this,  the  greatest  novel  of  the  century. 
Lesage  was  independent ;  he  neither  sought  nor  brooked 
patronage,  wherefore  he  was  unfashionable.  His  critics, 
on  the  contrary,  living  after  the  fashion,  and  so  not  freemen 
in  literature,  preferred,  belike,  to  ascertain  their  several 
patrons'  predilections  before  venturing  any  assertions  of 
their  own.  Criticism  in  quantity  was  by  no  means 
niggardly.  Indeed,  the  "  great  '  Gil  Bias  '  question  "  was 
the  literary  topic;  its  main  issue  the  originality  or  com- 
pilation of  the  novel.  Voltaire  (stung  to  madness  by  the 
satiric  account  given  by  Gil  Bias  of  his  adventure  at 
Valencia,  where  he  saw  a  tragedy  by  the  new  fashionable 
poet,  Don  Gabriel  Triaquero,  alias  the  (Edipus  of  Voltaire 
himself)  asserted  with  reckless  and — for  a  man  of 
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authority — inconceivable  flippancy  that  "  Gil  Bias  "  was 
stolen  bodily  from  the  "  Marcos  de  Obregon  "  of  Espinel. 
This  assertion,  the  falsity  of  which  may  be  demonstrated  by 
the  most  casual  perusal  of  Espinel,  was  reproduced  by  some 
half-dozen  irresponsibles  of  the  quill.  The  Spanish  Jesuit, 
Isla,  on  this  wretched  authority,  claimed  the  work  for  his 
own  country;  and  in  rendering  it  into  Spanish  vaunted 
that  this  operation  restored  it  to  its  original  tongue.  A 
Frenchman  then  discovered  this  Spanish  version  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  from  interior  evidence  that  the  work 
could  not  originally  be  from  the  pen  of  Lesage.  He 
attempted  at  the  same  time  to  show  from  the  same  source, 
exterior  proof  being  lacking,  that  this  Spanish  version  was 
not  original  with  Isla  himself,  but  was  the  work  of  the 
Spanish  historian  Solis,  who,  so  runs  the  absurd  argument, 
at  the  time  "  Gil  Bias  "  appeared  in  Spain  was  the  only 
person  who  could  have  written  such  a  work.  He  added 
that  the  original  could  not  be  found;  there  had  been  one, 
but  it  had  disappeared.  One  would  like  to  know  whether 
Voltaire  knew  anything  of  the  farce  to  which  his  two  line 
screed  was  the  prologue,  and,  if  so,  what  he  thought  of  it. 
The  question  was  thrashed  out  in  its  own  day.  As  the 
outcome  was  favourable  to  Lesage  we  need  not  debate  it 
further. 

Lesage  naturally  utilised  such  sources  at  his  command 
as  pleased  him.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  obtained 
his  first  idea  of  this  novel,  the  preface,  outline,  and  some 
adventures  from  the  "  Marcos  de  Obregon."  For  further 
suggestions  we  may  add  to  this  the  other  picaresque  novels 
the  "  Guzman  d'Alfarache  "  of  Aleman,  the  "  Lazarillo  de 
Tormes  "  of  De  Luna,  Quevedo's  "  History  of  Paul  the 
Sharper,"  Cervantes'  "Don  Quixote,"  the  "History  of 
Estebanillo  Gonzales,"  all  the  innumerable  comedies  of 
Spain,  the  "  Voyage  en  Espagne  "  of  Madame  d'Aulnoy, 
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"  Les  Recherches  historiques  et  genealogiques  des  Grands 
d'Espagne  "  of  Imhof ,  "  L'  Etat  present  d'Espagne  "  by 
Vayrac,  political  memoirs  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the 
reigns  of  Philips  III.  and  IV.  and  maps.  Here  are  the 
sources  of  all  that  is  Spanish  in  "  Gil  Bias  " ;  this  is  the 
school  where  Lesage  learned  his  topographical  exactitude, 
his  historic  verity,  his  local  colour,  his  knowledge  of 
manners.  We  may  go  further  and  trace  particular  inci- 
dents as  in  the  circumstances  where  Guzman  is  about  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Genoese,  and  the  adventures 
of  Don  Raphael  in  the  house  of  Pedro  de  Moyades.  That 
worthy  assuming  the  dress  of  the  dead  hermit  was  antici- 
pated in  the  second  part  of  "  Lazarillo."  The  story  of  the 
"  Marriage  of  Vengeance  "  which  Thomson  used  in  his 
"  Tancred  and  Sigismunda  "  comes  from  Boccaccio.  That 
of  Don  Raphael  confiding  to  Balthazar  his  progress  of  an 
amour  with  the  latter 's  wife,  and  the  interruptions  he  met 
with  through  the  husband's  unfortunate  temperament  of 
jealousy,  we  recognise  as  the  plot  of  Shakespeare's  "  Merry 
Wives"  and  Moliere's  "L'Ecole  des  Femmes,"  both  in  their 
turn  derived  from  "The  Nights"  of  Straparola.  The 
robber's  cave  in  the  early  chapters  of  "  Gil  Bias,"  the 
gloomy  habitation,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  secured,  the 
revelry  of  the  brigands,  the  old  woman  attendant  on  them, 
the  arrival  of  the  new  troop  during  the  entertainment,  the 
captivity  of  the  young  noble  and  the  final  escape  are 
resemblances  to  a  similar  scene  in  the  "  Golden  Ass  "  of 
Apuleius,  too  striking  for  accidental  coincidence.  Call 
this  plagiarism  if  you  will.  But  is  it  merely  that?  The 
picaresque  novels  (except,  of  course,  "  Don  Quixote ") 
have  remained  purely  Spanish,  and  form  no  part  of  what 
we  may  term  universal  literature,  and  their  authors  stole 
from  one  another  as  freely  as  did  their  heroes.  "  Gil 
Bias "  owes  little,  if  anything,  of  its  success  to  its 
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refurbished  incidents.  Its  fame  the  world  over  is  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  belongs 
to  Lesage  and  him  only.  His  imitation  of  the  Spanish 
was  but  in  the  outward  things;  the  best  scenes,  nearly  all 
the  actors  and  the  character  of  Gil  Bias  are  Lesage's  own. 
This  hero  has  nothing  of  Spain  but  its  clothes.  Though 
he  wears  these  with  the  purest  Castilian  grace,  his  vivacity 
and  wit  are  rather  born  of  Paris  than  Madrid,  and  in  his 
thoughts,  acts  and  sentiments  we  recognise  France  more 
readily  than  Spain. 

Almost  every  country  has  its  low  or  comic  romance 
which  bears  a  relationship  to  the  novel  similar  to  that  of 
farce  to  serious  comedy  or  tragedy.  The  lowness  of  the 
characters  and  baseness  of  their  pursuits  are  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  their  hazards,  failures,  successes,  escapes,  fates, 
from  being  deeply  interesting,  not  only  to  ordinary  readers 
but  to  everyone  desirous  of  conning  a  chapter  in  the 
great  book  of  human  nature.  In  Spain,  the  land  of  priest- 
hood and  poverty  with  "  hunger  the  ruling  passion  and 
starving  the  order  of  the  day/'  these  romances,  broadly 
speaking,  with  the  magnificent  exception  of  "  Don 
Quixote,"  were  naturally  confined  to  the  criminal  exploits 
of  the  picaras,  tatterdemalions,  the  leisured  gentlemen 
of  the  ragged  robe,  and  the  scum  of  the  country's 
rascaldom;  the  number  and  similarity  in  social  status  of 
these  works  having  given  to  Spain  the  pre-eminent 
position  in  this  respect  and  the  Spanish  title  of  "Picaresque 
or  Picaroon"  to  all  wandering  romances  bearing  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  these  models.  In  other  lands 
the  stories  of  this  type  were  generally  of  higher  grade, 
and  their  personages — rogues  or  others — at  least  a  degree 
above  thieves.  In  the  "  Satyricon  "  of  Petronius  Arbiter, 
the  adventurers,  however  immoral,  seem  to  have  been 
more  often  victims  than  downright  rascals ;  and  that  most 
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gentleman-like  "  Ass  "  of  Apuleius  was  not  even  a  pick- 
pocket. The  nearest  English  type  is  perhaps  Fielding's 
"  Jonathan  Wild  "  unless  the  senseless  and  rowdy  "  Tom 
and  Jerry  "  be  a  better  or  worse  example.  We  can  hardly 
include  in  this  category  Ainsworth's  "  Jack  Sheppard  " 
and  "  Rookwood,"  they  being  more  properly  stories  or 
novels  with  well-defined  plots;  or  "  The  Adventures  of 
Bampfylde  Moore  Carew,"  except  they  be  fiction  and  not 
biography.  Other  English  works  of  the  roving  kind 
Defoe's  "  Roxana,"  Smollett's  "  Peregine  Pickle," 
"  Humphrey  Clinker,"  and  "  Sir  Lancelot  Greaves," 
Fielding's  "  Tom  Jones,"  Sterne's  "Tristram  Shandy," 
Morier's  "  Hajji  Baba,"  and  Dickens'  "  Pickwick,"  have 
less  in  common  with  the  picaresque  romance  than  with 
"  Don  Quixote,"  Scarron's  "  Roman  Comique,"  the 
"  Histoire  Comique  de  Francion,"  the  "  Yita  de  Bertoldo  " 
of  Julio  Cesare  Croce,  the  German  "  Adventures  of 
Simplicissimus,"  "  Gil  Bias,"  or  "  Le  Diable  Boiteux." 
The  only  resemblance  between  Defoe's  "  Roxana  "  and  the 
"  Picara  Justina  "  of  Fra  Andres  Perez  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  dealt  with  adventuresses,  the  Spanish  one  being 
a  professional  thief.  Hazlitt  enters  into  closer  and  very 
happy  comparisons.  "  Fielding,"  he  says,  "  is  more  like 
'Don  Quixote'  than  'Gil  Bias,'  Smollet  more  like  'Gil  Bias' 
than  Fielding  is,  whilst  Sterne's  '  Tristram '  is  more  like 
'  Gil  Bias '  than  either  of  the  other  two."  By  reason  of 
these  romances  savouring  of  the  bourgeois  rather  than  the 
criminal  class,  and  also  on  account  of  the  wider  outlook  of 
their  humanity,  morality  and  greater  literary  merit,  they 
have,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  have,  a  broader  circula- 
tion throughout  the  literary  realm,  than  the  true  picaresque 
adventures  which  remain  peculiarly  Spanish. 

Lesage  has,  fortunately  for  himself,  imitated  his  Spanish 
predecessors  in  outward  things  only,  and  these  imitations 
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are  the  great  defects  in  "  Gil  Bias."  Its  composition  after 
the  Spanish  manner,  is  weak.  Each  character  tells  his 
own  story  sooner  or  later,  and  "  Gil  Bias  "  is  often  pre- 
cipitated into  an  adventure  to  give  some  minor  personage 
a  chance  to  indulge  in  an  insipid  narrative  of  an  in- 
different life.  Wherever  one  finds  in  the  novel  some 
stupid  bit  of  unredeemed  rascality,  some  tedious,  minutely 
related  roguery,  or  wearisome  scene  fitting  ill  with  its 
surroundings,  it  is  almost  certain  to  have  a  touch  of  garlic 
in  it  sufficient  to  betray  its  nativity.  In  none  of  these  do 
we  find  the  subtle  and  poignant  satire,  the  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  the  wit  and  grace  that  Lesage  was 
accustomed  to  display  in  the  setting  out  of  his  own 
material.  For  his  merits  and  originality  in  the  latter 
respects  we  forgive  him  his  demerits  as  a  copyist.  As  an 
adapter  he  was  Spanish,  as  an  author  French.  Those  fine 
satires  on  human  folly,  those  warmly  coloured  pictures  of 
the  manners  of  the  day,  those  exquisite  bits  of  landscape, 
lightly  touched  but  complete,  the  gay  and  good  humoured 
tone  of  the  work  betray  the  French  writer.  The  affected 
pompous  grandees,  the  vulgar  financiers,  rollicking 
comedians,  knaves  and  semi-knaves,  cheats,  and  the  ocean 
of  pigeon  pluckers  on  which  float  a  few  honest  men,  most 
of  them  so  deftly  outlined  from  the  models  nearest  home, 
bespeak  the  Frenchman. 

At  this  date  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  character  of  Gil 
Bias  the  man.  He  was  no  lady's  hero,  nor  yet  a  swash- 
buckler. Though  no  coward  to  escape  from  a  scrape  he 
unsheathed  an  apology  rather  than  a  sword.  He  was 
sufficiently  mean  to  change  the  part  of  dupe  for  that  of 
trickster  when  he  found  a  being  less  sophisticated  than 
himself;  yet,  far  from  being  incorrigible,  he  was  ever 
promising  himself  repentance  and  an  endeavour  to  become 
an  honest  man  when  fortune  favoured  him,  a  consummation 
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he  finally  attained.  He  was  not  a  hero  of  romance,  as 
such  heroes  were  drawn  in  his,  and  too  often  in  our  day, 
chosen  for  some  quality  out  of  the  common.  He  was 
simply  an  ordinary  man  picked  from  the  crowd,  of  good 
and  bad  qualities  all  compact,  made  to  pass  through  in- 
numerable adventures  in  all  classes  of  society  from  almost 
the  lowest  degradation  to  the  gates  of  fortune,  his  char- 
acter and  proclivities  shining  or  darkening  on  the  way,  but 
on  the  whole  gaining  more  of  our  sympathy  as  he  grows  to 
a  sensible,  decent  manhood,  advancing  from  a  plaything 
of  circumstance  to  a  power  capable  of  forcing  circumstance 
to  play  for  him.  Patin  has  expressed  this  phase  of  Gil 
Bias  very  happily.  "  Prosperity  spoiled,  poverty  purified 
and  chastened  him ;  undeceived  by  the  falsity  of  the  world's 
tinsel  he  learnt  by  experience  that  for  him  happiness  lay 
in  a  quiet  retreat,  in  honest  mediocrity.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  peaceful  delights  of  domestic  life  that  he 
reached  his  sweetest  days,  happier  than  the  majority  of 
men  who  are  not  wise  enough  to  learn  from  their  errors 
and  seek  a  haven  from  the  storm.  This  is  the  story  of 
Gil  Bias.  Is  it  not  that  of  the  great  mass  of  humanity? 
Is  it  not  life  itself  ?  "  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  closing 
phrase,  Patin  has  hit  upon  the  secret  of  the  unbounded 
success  of  the  novel,  a  success  which  has  translated  it  into 
all  European  languages  and  retained  it  continually  in 
print.  Gil  Bias  is  more  than  a  representation  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  he  is  a  man  himself,  or  rather  he  is  middle- 
class  mankind;  a  spectator  mingling  with  life,  passing 
through  all  its  phases,  describing  it  as  he  goes  with  so 
much  truth  and  reality  that  we  may  doubt  whether  we  are 
reading  fiction  or  autobiography;  a  state  of  mind  well 
illustrated  by  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  comic  poet  on  the 
work  of  Menander :  "  0  life !  0  Menander !  which  of  you 
has  imitated  the  other  ?  " 
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After  the  masterpiece  of  "Gil  Bias"  Lesage  had  nothing 
new  to  say  of  human  affairs,  he  could  only  repeat  himself. 
Had  "'Gil  Bias"  never  been  written  his  "Bachelor  of 
Salamanca  "  might  have  taken  its  place  as  a  treatise  on 
manners,  though  as  literature  it  is  infinitely  less.  As  it 
is,  "  Gil  Bias "  represents  its  author's  prime,  and  the 
"  Bachelor,"  written  in  his  TOth  year,  the  aged  author's 
reminiscences  of  his  more  vigorous  days,  lacking  the  salt 
and  savour  of  the  earlier  time.  A  better,  though  not 
original  work,  was  his  abridged  translation  of  Aleman's 
"  Guzman,"  which  he  rendered  more  amusing  than  the 
somewhat  tedious  original.  Compelled  to  work  for  his 
livelihood,  Lesage,  keeping  to  the  stage  as  a  readier  if 
more  ephemeral  means  of  earning  money,  and  assisted  by 
his  friends,  Dominique  and  Fuselier,  turned  out  more 
than  a  hundred  farces,  interludes  and  other  light  pieces 
for  the  Foire  Theatre.  The  jealousies  of  the  comedians  of 
the  Theatre  Fran£ais  induced  authority  to  forbid  dialogue, 
Lesage  wrote  farces  to  be  sung.  Song  in  like  way  being 
denied,  Lesage  satisfied  himself  and  his  audiences  with 
pantomime.  Flesh  and  blood  actors  being  banned,  Lesage, 
without  more  ado,  supplied  their  places  with  puppets,  and 
thus  an  end  to  persecution  in  so  great  a  fall  from  master- 
pieces to  marionettes.  Lesage,  so  long  as  he  paid  his  way, 
saw  nothing  derogatory  in  his  jointed  dolls;  whether  the 
actors  were  meat  or  sawdust,  worked  by  tendons  or  strings, 
mattered  not.  He  wrote  his  farces  and  invented  his  panto- 
mimes. From  Lesage,  the  father  of  comic  opera,  to  the 
author  of  the  musical  comedy  of  to-day  is  almost  a  span  of 
two  centuries,  but  the  human  nature  of  now  and  then,  as 
depicted  by  Lesage  himself,  is  so  much  the  same  that  we 
take  the  same  pleasure  in  the  latest  musical  comedy  "  My 
Lady  Molly  "  as  the  readers  of  "  Gil  Bias  "  in  the  story  of 
"Aurora,"  or  the  playgoers  of  Gibber's  time  in  "  She  would 
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and  she  would  not."     They  all  tell  the  same  story  with  the 
same  characters  in  different  settings. 

Lesage  continued  his  literary  work — perhaps  it  is  better 
designated  as  merely  writing — until  his  74th  year,  when, 
the  loss  of  his  elder  son,  Montmenil  of  the  Theatre  Fra^ais, 
drove  him  into  retirement.  "  Too  old  to  work,  too  proud 
to  beg,  too  honest  to  borrow,"  says  Voisenon,  "  he  left 
Paris  with  wife  and  daughter  for  the  home  of  his  second 
son,"  a  Canon  in  Boulogne;  with  whom  he  lived  till  his 
death  in  1747  at  the  age  of  80.  For  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  his  hand  played  with  the  ear-trumpet  of tener  than 
with  the  pen,  and  it  was  happily  said  that  though  he 
might  miss  much  of  the  praise  that  was  his  due,  he  could 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  unpleasantness. 

Lesage,  as  before  inferred,  was  in  literature  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Moliere,  not  so  much  qn  the  boards  as 
between  them.  While  inferior  to  Moliere  on  the  stage, 
he  was,  and  is,  the  Moliere  of  the  French  novel.  La 
Bruyere  is  the  transition  author  between  the  two.  In  his 
"  Caracteres  "  he  developed  in  his  readers  a  curiosity  for 
exterior  details,  for  outward  signs  by  which  man  intimately 
revealed  his  inner  self.  Owing  to  the  physical  difficulties 
of  the  stage  apparatus  of  the  time,  even  Moliere  himself 
could  not  put  the  characters  of  his  comedies  en  rapport 
with  the  material  details  of  dress,  furniture,  the  external 
things  which  help  to  signify  the  individuality  of  a  man. 
Novels  with  their  wider  scope  for  description  had  oppor- 
tunities denied  to  comedy.  Moliere,  making  his  characters 
display  themselves  without  exterior  assistance,  La 
Bruyere  with  his  capacity  for  deducing  character  almost 
entirely  from  movement,  dress  and  surroundings,  both 
paved  the  way  for  Lesage,  who,  with  Moliere's  wit,  delicate 
satire,  geniality,  and  skill  in  self-revealing  dialogue,  and 
La  Bruyere's  eye  and  terse  expression  for  physical  detail, 
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produced  "  Gil  Bias,"  a  novel  combining  indissolubly  the 
best  attributes  of  a  true  comedy  of  manners,  and  of  a  book 
of  characters. 

Besides  the  manner  of  Lesage's  domestic  life,  one  other 
thing  we  may  praise  without  reserve,  his  style.  Natural 
almost  to  carelessness,  it  owes  more  to  the  labour  under 
the  study  candles,  than  to  the  spontaneous  gaiety  of  the 
salon.  It  is  at  once  light  yet  strong;  obvious  yet  un- 
expected ;  piquant  yet  quiet ;  abundant  in  fancy  yet  never 
fantastic.  Almost  constantly  satiric,  its  satire  is  as  con- 
stantly picturesque.  It  is  as  simple  as  Jane  Austen's,  with 
the  same  capacity  for  making  tombstones  as  interesting  as 
scandal. 

To  Lesage's  influence  we  owe  the  great  pioneers  of 
English  fiction,  Smollett,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Fanny  Burney 
and  Jane  Austen;  and  to  him  we  are  also  indebted — I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  gratitude  in  the  word — in  long  descent, 
for  the  modern  musical  farce.  Much  as  the  older  novels 
are  neglected  and  the  latest  farces  approved,  things  will 
nowadays,  as  in  Lesage's  time,  right  themselves.  Of  his 
works  none  are  more  generally  and  widely  known  and 
appreciated  than  those  which  are  remembered — his  novels ; 
while  none  are  so  decidedly  and  utterly  forgotten  as 
those  which  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion — his  farces. 

Lesage's  sincerest  contemporary  critics  were  the  public 
who  bought  his  works;  his  depredators  were  the  critics 
with  patrons,  who  were  jealous  of  the  praises  his  readers 
sung  in  their  ears.  Yesterday  Scott  won  the  hearts  of 
modern  France  with  his  encomiums  on  the  man,  and  the 
day  after  Jules  Janin  can  say  nothing  higher  than  :  "  We 
must  just  simply  place  Lesage  by  the  side  of  Moliere;  he 
is  a  comic  writer  in  the  whole  acceptation  of  that  great 
word — Comedy." 


THE    "LUCY"    POEMS    OF   WORDSWORTH. 
By  HENRY  PLUMMER. 

"\ XTHATEVER  mystery  may  attach  to  the  five  nameless 
poems  forming  the  "  Lucy  "  series,  I  must  frankly 
admit  that  I  make  no  pretence  of  being  able  to  solve  it.  It 
matters  little.  The  music  and  the  magic  of  these  poems 
are  ours;  their  origin  and  circumstances  are  of  secondary 
importance.  All  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  put  together  a  few 
facts  and  suggestions  as  to  their  probable  source,  and  then 
to  hastily  glance  at  the  poems  themselves.  Wordsworth 
was  born  in  1770.  He  went  to  Cambridge  in  1787,  and  his 
first  summer  vacation  was  spent  at  Hawkshead  in  the 
following  year.  It  was  during  this  vacation  that  he 
became,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in  words  of  matchless 
beauty  and  power,  "  a  dedicated  spirit."  The  following 
year,  1789 — he  being  then  19  years  of  age, — he  relates 
how,  amongst  other  places,  he  explored  "  that  streamlet 
whose  blue  current  works  its  way  between  romantic 
Dovedale's  spiry  rocks."  And  first,  as  to  locality.  Many 
have  been  the  conjectures  as  to  what  place — if  any  actual 
one — is  indicated  by  Lucy's  home  "  beside  the  springs  of 
Dove."  Professor  Knight  gives  some  account  of  a  German 
romance,  founded  upon  the  poems,  the  scenery  of  which  is 
laid  by  the  Yorkshire  Dove,  a  little  river  near  Kirby 
Moorside.  There  is  not  the  faintest  ground  for  the 
incidents  of  this  tale,  which  the  Professor  rightly  dismisses 
as  a  mere  "  conceit."  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
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*'  springs  of  Dove"  may  refer  to  the  little  mountain  stream 
of  that  name,  which  descends  from  Scandale  Fell  and  finds 
its  way  into  Brothers'  Water.  Anyone,  however,  who, 
standing  upon  Dove  Crag,  has  gazed  down  the  wild  valley 
towards  the  Kirkstone  Pass,  while  admitting  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  u  untrodden  ways,"  will  recognise  also 
that  although  in  that  desolate  region  the  foxes  have  holes, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  there  is  no  place  what- 
ever for  the  humblest  human  habitation.  If  any  actual 
Dove  is  meant,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  Derbyshire  Dovedale, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  Wordsworth  had  visited — 
"  explored  "  is  his  own  word, — and  to  which  his  description 
of  "  spiry  rocks  "  could  alone  apply.  But  while  loth  to 
part  with  long  cherished  illusions,  I  am  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  home  of  Lucy — if  she  ever  existed  in  the  flesh  at 
all — cannot  be  said  to  be  established  or  identified  by  this 
brief  and  shadowy  allusion.  The  word  "  dove  "  is  a  most 
convenient  and  effective  rhyme  to  the  word  "  love."  Byron 
indeed  calls  it  "  that  good  old  steam-boat  which  keeps 
verses  moving  'gainst  reason,"  and  although  it  seems  a 
sort  of  fraud  upon  fond  imagination,  it  is  not  impossible — 
in  fact,  not  improbable — that  Wordsworth,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  rhythm,  did  not  scruple  to  alter  his  sister's  name, 
should  coolly  have  appropriated  the  "  springs  of  Dove  "  as 
a  designation  not  only  plausible  in  itself,  but  as  the 
readiest  concession  to  what  Milton  calls  "the  troublesom 
and  modern  bondage  of  rimeing."  If  this  be  so,  all  our 
speculations  as  to  Lucy's  home,  all  the  pleasant  fancies 
which  the  name  of  Dovedale  conjures  up,  are  scattered  to 
the  winds.  Again  I  say  it  matters  not.  I  still  hold  to 
the  belief  that  the  Lucy  of  the  poems  had  a  prototype,  and 
that  at  some  early  period  of  his  career  Wordsworth  met 
her,  and  loved  her,  and  that  she  was  lost  to  him  by  pre- 
mature death.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  both  by 
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the  internal  evidence  of  the  poems  themselves,  and  by  the 
poet's  reticence  respecting  them  in  his  otherwise  free- 
hearted communications  to  Miss  Fenwick.  "  Expressive 
silence !  "  —In  the  somewhat  grotesque,  and  now  happily 
discarded  classification  under  which  Wordsworth  ranged 
his  works  in  later  years,  three  of  the  "Lucy"  poems  appear 
under  the  heading  of  "  Poems  founded  on  the  Affections/' 
and  two  as  "  Poems  of  the  Imagination."  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  all  five  were  written  ahout  the  same  time  in 
Germany;  that  they  were  all  the  offspring  of  the  same 
mood;  and  that  in  them  Wordsworth  rises  to  heights  of 
passion,  and  even  sublimity,  such  as  he  hardly  reached  on 
any  other  occasion. 

From  this  brief  visit  to  Dovedale  in  1789  Wordsworth 
returned  to  College,  and  then  quickly  followed  the  world- 
shaking  drama  of  the  French  Eevolution,  that  dawn  when 
it  was  "  bliss  to  be  alive,"  that  rapid  unfolding  of  events 
which  brought  to  the  poet  those  changing  moods  of  hope, 
exultation,  suspense,  doubt,  despair;  all  that  mental  and 
moral  conflict  depicted  for  us  with  such  power  and  impres- 
siveness  in  the  Prelude.  Ten  years  have  passed,  and 
Wordsworth  is  a  new  man.  How  this  spiritual  restoration 
was  brought  about  is  well  known.  In  September,  1798, 
Wordsworth,  accompanied  by  his  sister  Dorothy  and 
Coleridge,  set  out  for  Germany.  .May  I  pause  here  for 
one  moment?  At  every  stage  of  this  little  study  an 
alluring  by-path  of  interesting  conjecture  opens  up  before 
us.  Who  will  relate  to  us  the  full  and  true  story  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth?  That  they 
loved  one  another  very  dearly  is,  I  think,  manifest;  and 
just  as  it  is  said  that  there  would  have  been  no  visions,  if 
Edward  Irving  had  married  Jane  Welsh — and  certainly 
less  literary  garbage, — so  it  may  be  that  had  Coleridge 
been  blessed  by  the  stimulating  and  inspiring  companion- 
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ship  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth — she  who  had  saved  her 
brother, — there  would  have  been  no  dreary  Highgate 
period  of  mental  paralysis  and  lethargy.  The  pathos  of 
life  was  here,  however,  not  the  tragedy.  Of  Dorothy, 
Coleridge  himself  states  :  "  Who  saw  her  would  say  '  guilt 
was  a  thing  impossible  with  her.' '  There  were  sorrow, 
tears,  bitterness ;  oh  yes !  a  full  cup,  who  can  read  the 
"  Grasmere  Journal  "  and  not  feel  this  ?  of  sin  not  even 
the  faint  shadow. 

And  now  for  the  Lucy  poems  themselves.  They  were, 
as  I  have  said,  all  written  at  Goslar  at  the  beginning  of 
1799,  that  bitterly  cold  winter;  the  coldest,  it  was  alleged,  of 
the  century.  The  second  edition  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads" 
was  published  in  1800.  Three  of  the  poems  appeared  in 
the  second  volume  in  consecutive  order;  a  third  appeared 
later  on  in  the  same  volume ;  and  the  fifth  was  suppressed 
until  1807.  The  sequence  of  composition  cannot  be 
ascertained;  the  sequence  of  events,  or  rather  of  mental 
evolution  is,  I  think,  plainly  manifest.  The  first  poem, 
described  the  idealized  Lucy  as  Nature's  perfect  workman- 
ship. I  admit  the  limitations,  who  can  fail  to  be  conscious 
of  them  ?  Nature's  child,  "  beautiful  exceedingly,"  but 
no  discipline  of  life ;  no  touch  of  suffering ;  no  strain  of 
"  the  still  sad  music  of  humanity."  Without  these  the 
complete  and  rounded  life  is  impossible.  Still,  the  match- 
less beauty  of  this  composition  shines  out  in  every  line, 
and  no  Pygmalion  could  ever  bend  in  more  intense  admira- 
tion and  yearning  before  the  creation  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion than  did  Wordsworth  before  the  radiant  being  he  had 
cherished  as  the  sublimated  memory  of  those  by-gone 
years.  It  is  difficult  ,to  read  these  lines  without  a  feeling 
of  exaltation. 
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Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower, 
Then  Nature  said,   "A  lovlier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown; 
This  child  I  to  myself  will  take ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  lady  of  my  own. 


Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse;  and  with  me 

Th'e  girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 

Shall  feel  an  over-seeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 


She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn, 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 
And  her's  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  her's  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 


The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

To  her;  for  her  the  willow  bend; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm, 

A  beauty  that  shall  mould  her  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 

And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 
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And  vital  feelings  of  delight 

Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell; 

Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give, 

While  she  and  I  together  live 

Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Thus  Nature  spake — the  work  was  done — 

How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run ! 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 

This  heath,  this  calm  and  quiet  scene, 

The  memory  of  what  has  been 

And  never  more  will  be. 

I  might,  in  passing,  without  any  attempt  at  strained  or 
subtle  analogy,  point  out  how  this  conception  of  Nature's 
impressions  is  closely  followed  by  Tennyson  in  one  of  the 
finest  passages  in  "  In  Memoriam,"  and  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  Tennyson  drew  inspiration  from 
the  "  Lucy  "  poems.  Let  us  recall  the  passage  :  — 

"  More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me," 
Let  this  not  vex  thee,  noble  heart ! 
I  know  thee  of  what  force  thou  art 

To  hold  the  costliest  love  in  fee. 

But  thou  and  I  are  one  in  kind, 

As  mo-ulded  like  in   Nature's  mint; 
And  hill  and  wood  and  field  did  print 

The  same  sweet  forms  on  either  mind. 

For  us  the  same  cold  streamlet  curled 
Through  all  his  eddying  coves ;  the  same 
All  winds  that  roam  the  twilight  came 

In  whispers  of  the  beauteous  world. 

This  glorious  flower  of  Nature  is  beloved  by  the  poet, 
and  on  one  of  his  visits  to  her  comes  a  ghastly 
premonition :  — 
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Strange  fits  of  passion  I  have  known, 

And  I  will  dare  to  tell, 
But  in  the  lover's  ear  alone, 

What  once  to  me  befell. 

When  she  I  lov'd  was  strong  and  gay 

And  like  a  rose  in  June,     . 
I  to  her  cottage  bent  my  way, 

Beneath  the  evening  moon. 

Upon  the  moon  I  fix'd  my  eye, 

All  over  the  wide  lea; 
My  horse  trudg'd  on,  and  we  drew  nigh 

Those  paths  so  dear  to  me. 

And  now  we  reach' d  the  orchard  plot, 

And,  as  we  climb'd  the  hill, 
Towards  the  roof  of  Lucy's  cot 

The  moon  descended  still. 

In  one  of  those  sweet  dreams  I  slept, 

Kind  Nature's  gentlest  boon  ! 
And,  all  the  while,  my  eyes  I  kept 

On  the   descending  moon. 

My  horse  moved  on;  hoof  after  hoof 

He  rais'd  and  never  stopp'd; 
When  down  behind  the  cottage  roof 

At  once  the  planet  dropp'd. 

What  fond  and  wayward  thoughts  will  slide 

Into  a  lover's  head — 
"  0,  mercy !  "  to  myself  I  cried, 

"  If  Lucy  should  be  dead !  " 

She  dies,  and  then  comes  that  wondrous  dirge  which  has 
been  so  ruthlessly  parodied;  amongst  others,  by  no  less  a 
man  than  Hartley  Coleridge ;  surely  one  of  those  fantastic 
tricks  that  make  the  angels  weep.  "Was  there  ever  a 
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simpler,  and,  withal,  a  more  touching  record  of  grief; 
quiet  acquiescence,  too;  despairing,  it  may  be,  but  without 
even  an  undertone  of  complaint:  — 

She  dwelt  among  th'  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 

And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half -hidden  from  the  eye ! 
Fair,  as  a  star  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky ! 

She  liv'd  unknown  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceas'd  to  be; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh ! 

The  difference  to  me. 

And  this  was  all !  The  future  ! — there  was  no  future ;  and 
hope  was  extinguished  for  ever.  But  in  the  after  years, 
amidst  the  cold  and  desolation  of  those  Goslar  days; 
Coleridge  away;  memory  or  imagination,  who  can  tell 
which  ? — I  think  the  former, — memory  awoke,  brooded  over 
the  past,  made  it  pregnant,  the  light  of  other  days  flashed 

around :  — 

The   smiles,   the  tears, 
Of  boyhood's  years, 

The  words  of  love  then  spoken; 
The  eyes  that  shone 
Now    dimm'd    and   gone 

The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken ! 

and  in  this  mood  the  poet  again  breaks  forth :  — 

I  travelled  among  unknown  men, 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea ; 
Nor,  England !   did  I  know  till  then 

What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 
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'Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream ! 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time;  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more   and   more. 

Among  thy  mountains   did   I   feel 

The  joy  of  my  desire; 
And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 

Beside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed 
The  bowers  where  Lucy  played; 

And  thine,  too,  is  the  last  green  field 
That  Lucy's  eyes  surveyed. 

The  human  heart,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  eternal 
and  insoluble  mystery  of  Death,  must  needs  meditate, 
revolve,  speculate,  vain  though  it  all  be.  "  Where  wert 
thou,  brother,  those  four  days  ?  "  "  There  lives  no  record 
of  reply."  To  Wordsworth,  at  this  stage,  at  any  rate,  there 
was  no  continuity,  or  renewal,  of  individual  life ;  a  singular 
phase  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  being  which  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  final  vision  of  his 
lost  love  is  one  of  astonishing  power  and  sublimity. 

A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal, 

I  had  no  human  fears: 
She  seem'd  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 

The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force, 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees; 
Roll'd  round  in  Earth's  diurnal  course 

With  rocks  and  stones  and  trees ! 

This  pantheistic  spirit  may  be  traced,  not  obscurely,  in 
others  of  his  utterances ;  never  is  it  so  clear  and  out-spoken, 
as  here.  Again  let  me  call  attention  to  a  parallel  passage 
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in  "  In  Memoriam."  How  different,  however,  is  the  final 
issue  in  either  case.  Wordsworth's  attitude  is  purely 
passive ;  the  individual  is  gathered  back  into  the  universe, 
never  to  re-emerge  as  a  conscious  entity.  Tennyson,  on 
the  other  hand,  raises  a  pean  of  assured  triumph.  "Eternal 
form  shall  still  divide  the  eternal  soul  from  all  beside." 
"All  is  well." 

Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air; 

I  hear  thee  where  the  waters  run ; 

Thou   standest   in  the   rising  sun, 
And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair. 

Where   art  thou   then?     I   cannot  guess; 
But  tho'  I  seem  in  star  and  flower 
To  feel  thee  some  diffusive  power, 

I  do  not  therefore  love  thee  less. 

Far   off  thou    art,   but   ever    nigh; 

I  have  thee  still,   and  I   rejoice; 

I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice; 
I  shall  not  lose  thee,  tho'   I  die. 

In  considering  the  "Lucy"  poems  as  a  whole,  we  find 
ourselves  in  presence  of  alternative  hypotheses.  First, 
were  they  based  upon  an  actual  living  experience  in 
Wordsworth's  life :  transient,  as  we  must  all  agree,  but 
still  real  ?  Was  there  ever  a  "  Lucy  "  in  the  flesh  ?  I 
think  there  was.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  conceive 
that  she  was  the  faultless  piece  of  workmanship,  "  har- 
monious traced  by  Nature's  finest  hand,"  which  the  poet 
describes.  She  doubtless  won  a  glory  from  being  far,  and 
through  the  mist  of  years,  orbed  into  radiant  perfection. 
The  poet's  alchemy  wrought  upon  common  mortal 
clay  and  turned  it  into  gold.  Passion  alone  could  have 
worked  this  miracle.  Never  again  did  Wordsworth  rise 
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to  such  heights  as  are  attained  in  these  poems.  It  may  be 
that  something  much  better  came  to  him  with  Mary 
Hutchinson;  beautiful,  tranquil,  domestic  happiness. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  round  of  literature  to 
compare  with  the  poems  he  addressed  to  his  wife  in  1824, 
especially  the  one  beginning  "  0  dearer  far  than  life  and 
light  -  are  dear,"  unless  it  be  the  beautiful  lines  "  Dear, 
near  and  true,"  in  which  Tennyson  dedicates  "  Enoch 
Arden  "  to  his  wife.  But  still  this  does  not  solve  the 
problem  as  to  whether  there  was  not  an  earlier  and  deeper 
love.  The  hidden  chambers  of  a  man's  heart,  who  shall 
penetrate  and  make  known? 

The  alternative  hypothesis  is  that  the  Lucy  poems,  with 
all  their  depth  of  feeling  and  wealth  of  imagery,  are  a 
pure  poetic  conception;  a  series  of  imaginative  pictures 
clustered  round  some  transient  event  or  impression;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  "  Solitary  Reaper,"  the  "  Ullswater 
Daffodils,"  or  the  "  Stargazers."  Wordsworth's  supreme 
gift,  as  we  all  know,  was  the  power  to  transmute  the 
common  into  the  divine — to  evoke  from  the  meanest 
things  "  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 
Were  the  Lucy  poems  cast  in  this  mould  ?  I  think  not, 
for  nowhere  else  is  the  personal  element  so  prominent, 
and  indeed  so  exclusive.  It  is  self -revelation ;  for  "  the 
lover's  ear  alone  " ;  self  communion ;  entirely  subjective. 
The  didactic  impulse  which,  if  it  be  not  irreverent  so  to 
speak,  renders  Wordsworth  at  times  trivial  and 
wearisome  is  wholly  absent.  But  even  if  we  accept 
the  theory  of  pure  poetic  creation,  "  bodying  forth 
the  forms  of  things  unknown,"  how  great  and  sustained 
is  this  flight;  in  itself  enough  to  establish  Wordsworth 
amongst  the  gods.  While,  therefore,  I  am  compelled  to 
close,  as  I  began,  with  the  frankest  admission  of  ignorance 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Lucy  poems,  I  strongly  incline  to 
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the  belief  that  they  were  based  upon  an  actual  vital 
experience,  that  they  were  developed  and  moulded  by  the 
rumination  of  years ;  the  "  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter 
fancy,"  and  that  finally  they  took  shape  in  the  five  poems 
we  have  been  considering.  However  this  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  these  poems  constitute  a  unique  and 
sharply-defined  incident  in  Wordsworth's  poetic  career; 
and  that  for  beauty  of  conception,  richness  of  imagery, 
and  amazing  power  and  breadth  of  vision,  they  are 
amongst  the  finest  productions  of  his  muse. 


SONNET. 
(On  hearing  a  lady  play  "  Chopin." 


/CHOPIN  thou  musically  mournful  soul  ! 

Distilled  to  liquid  sweetness,  note  by  note, 

On  the  calm  air  thy  dreamy  nocturnes  float. 
To  life  awakened  by  my  Love's  control 
They  render  up  their  sweetness,  yea,  the  whole  ; 

And  I  am  borne  in  an  enchanted  boat 

O'er  unknown  seas  to  gem-like  isles  remote, 
The  bourne  of  Life  and  Music's  utmost  goal. 
If,  at  this  hour,  thou  hov'rest  round  us  here 

Where  Love  and  Music  interweave  and  blend, 
0  gaze  on  that  fair  player,  she  will  cheer 

Thee  through  eternity,  and  shouldest  thou  bend 
Thy  shadowy  flight  through  silent  regions  drear, 

Remembering  her  thy  joys  shall  know  no  end. 

WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 


IZAAK     WALTON. 
By  WALTER  BTJTTERWORTH. 

The  good  old  man,  who  had  so  true  an  eye  for  nature, 
so  simple  a  taste  for  her  most  innocent  pleasures,  and, 
withal,  so  sound  a  judgment,  both  concerning  men  and 
things. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"HP  HE  Compleat  Angler"  occupies  a  secure  place  in  men's 
^  hearts.  No  other  book  is  quite  like  it.  Through 
the  long  range  of  our  literature  there  have  been  gossips  in 
plenty,  delightful  in  divers  ways,  in  whose  books  are 
hoarded  their  garrulous  humour,  wisdom,  and  observation 
of  life.  One  thinks,  almost  hap-hazard,  of  Samuel  Pepys, 
Sterne,  Gilbert  White,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Charles  Lamb. 
Each  has  his  particular  flavour,  appealing  like  generous 
wine  to  the  palate  of  an  epicure.  And  one  of  the  quaintest 
figures  among  them  all  is  Izaak  Walton,  an  unmistakable 
"  original."  Go  to  your  bookshelves,  glance  at  the  books, 
whichever  they  may  be,  that  chance  to  stand  about  the 
"Compleat  Angler,"  and  probably  none  of  their  authors  will 
spring  so  readily  and  completely  to  the  mind  as  old  Izaak. 
Open  the  book  anywhere;  very  few  pages  suffice  to  renew 
its  charm,  recall  its  naivete  and  gentle  qualities.  It  is 
good  to  often  have  a  comfortable  chat,  as  it  were,  with  the 
cheerful,  amiable  old  angler,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  old- 
fashioned  courtesy,  his  love  of  the  open  air,  the  fields,  the 
rivers,  and  every  living  creature  (except  the  otter) ;  his 
affection  for  old  ballads;  his  quotations  from  musty 
authors,  dignified  by  allusions  to  classics,  especially 
observers  of  natural  history;  his  piety  and  his  frequent,  if 
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sometimes  indiscriminate  appeals  to  scripture;  his  old- 
wives'  tales.  He  is  not  a  mere  name,  but  rather  like  a 
friend  who  has  left  behind  him  a  store  of  pleasant 
memories,  of  gentle  and  wise  reflections,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  a  singularly  vivid  personality.  We  read  his 
books  again  and  again,  not  primarily  for  the  matters  he 
treats  of,  but  to  hold  converse  with  himself,  as  we  delight 
to  recall  the  memory  of  a  genial  and  genuine  friend.  Most 
of  all  we  turn  to  the  "Compleat  Angler."  Here,  according 
to  Walton  himself,  we  find  "  a  picture  of  my  own  disposi- 
tion, especially  in  such  days  and  times  as  I  have  laid  aside 
business  and  gone  a-fishing  with  honest  Nat.  and  R.  Roe — 
but  they  are  gone,  and  with  them  most  of  my  pleasant 
hours,  even  as  a  shadow  that  passeth  away  and  returns 
not."  We  need  not  be  "  brothers  of  the  angle/'  though 
Walton  would  have  had  us  so.  If  we  have  never  caught  a 
fish,  we  can  still  enjoy  the  disquisitions  of  "  this  happy 
childlike  old  man,"  as  Hazlitt  called  him. 

He  was  sixty  years  old  when  he  published  the  "Compleat 
Angler  " ;  yet  by  the  universal  consent  of  his  appreciators 
(he  has  had  no  critics  in  the  lower  sense),  its  chief  features 
are  simplicity  and  innocency.  Lowell  remarked  that  "it 
refreshes  like  the  society  of  children."  Perhaps  this  is  only 
partly  true.  It  is  an  old  man  who  is  talking  all  the  time, 
but  an  old  man  whose  delights  and  sympathies  have 
remained  fresh  and  youthful.  Lowell  feels  this  when  he 
places  the  book  among  cheerful  and  "  companionable 
books,"  and  attributes  to  its  happy  writer  the  "  invaluable 
secret  of  distilling  sunshine  out  of  leaden  skies."  It  is 
this  youth  persisting  through  age  which  caused  Charles 
Lamb  to  say :  "  It  might  sweeten  a  man's  temper  at  any 
time  to  read  the  "  Compleat  Angler."  And  concurrently 
it  is  the  wisdom  of  age  kept  fresh  by  youth  which  so  often 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Let  us  cull  a  few  of  his  quaint  phrases :  —  •"  Good 
company  and  good  discourse  are  the  very  sinews  of  virtue." 
"A  companion  that  is  cheerful  and  free  from  swearing 
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and  scurrilous  discourse  is  worth  gold."  "  I  love  sucli 
mirth  as  does  not  make  friends  ashamed  to  look  upon  one 
another  next  morning."  "Advise  anglers  to  be  patient 
and  forbear  swearing  lest  they  be  heard  and  catch  no  fish." 
"  Offer  your  first-fruits  to  the  poor."  "  Money-getting 
men,  that  spend  all  their  time,  first  in  getting  and  next  in 
anxious  care  to  keep  it ;  men  that  are  condemned  to  be  rich 
and  then  always  busy  or  discontented;  for  these  poor  rich 
men,  we  anglers  pity  them  perfectly."  Walton  tells  us  of 
some  of  his  habits  and  preferences.  "  My  own  humour, 
which  is  to  be  free  and  pleasant  and  civilly  merry."  He 
relishes  the  hospitality  of  a  good  country-inn,  like  all 
sensible  fellows :  — "  I'll  now  lead  you,"  says  he,  "  to  an 
honest  ale-house,  where  we  shall  find  a  cleanly  room, 
lavender  in  the  windows,  and  twenty  ballads  stuck  about 
the  wall."  His  love  of  dainty  songs,  "  choicely  good," 
further  endears  him  to  us.  "  Let  us,"  he  exclaims,  "  wet 
our  whistles  and  so  sing  away  all  sad  thoughts."  His 
desire  is  to  spend  the  day  innocently,  "  without  offence  to 
God  or  man."  As  he  steps  out  into  the  open,  he  finds 
"  Everything  is  beautiful  in  his  season."  A  spirit  of 
thankfulness  fills  his  breast.  The  meadows  seem  "  too 
pleasant  to  be  looked  on,  but  only  on  holidays,"  and  as  for 
his  favourite  sport :  "  We  may  say  of  angling,  as  Doctor 
Boteler  said  of  strawberries,  '  doubtless  God  could  have 
made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless  God  never  did/  ' 

One  may  suspect  that  honest  Izaak  was  somewhat 
garrulous.  Yet  he  maintained  firm  friendship  with  many 
of  the  finest  spirits  of  his  time  and  the  possible  peccadillo 
evidently  counted  for  little. 

Certain  passages  in  his  "  Lives  "  give  us  a  hint  that  he 
held  no  advanced  views  of  the  position  of  women.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  "  Life  of  Donne."  In  the 
"  Compleat  Angler  "  he  tells  us  that  sticklebags  are  "  sport 
for  boys  and  women-anglers."  Doubtless  women  had 
"  their  proper  place  "  in  his  eyes.  He  married  twice  and 
could  say  both  shrewd  and  kindly  things  of  the  sex. 
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It  has  exercised  the  minds  of  many  that  this  kind- 
hearted  man,  ever  gentle  with  his  fellowmen,  should  so 
callously  instruct  in  the  art  of  angling.  He  lays  down 
how  to  hook,  pierce,  sew  or  tie  the  frog  as  bait,  "  and  in  so 
doing,  use  him  as  though  you  loved  him,  that  is,  harm  him 
as  little  as  you  may  possibly,  that  he  may  live  the  longer." 
Says  Byron  :  — 

And   angling,   too,   that   solitary   vice, 
Whatever   Izaac   Walton   sings   or   says ; 
The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it. 

"Perhaps  it  came  easier  to  Byron  to  fling  off  a  gibe  than  to 
understand  a  nature  like  that  of  honest  Izaak.  But  how 
shall  we  account  for  this  phase  of  insensibility?  Is  there 
a  latent  barbarism,  cruelty,  indifference  to  pain — call  it 
what  you  will — lurking  in  the  tenderest  of  us  ?  The 
vivisectionist  excites  enthusiasm  in  some,  horror  in  others. 
We  most  of  us  buy  a  chop  at  the  butcher's  with 
equanimity,  but  the  vegetarian  thinks  it  barbarous.  As 
regards  the  gentle  Izaak,  Hazlitt's  remark  on  the  point 
was  :  "  For  my  part,  I  should  as  soon  charge  an  infant 
with  cruelty  for  killing  a  fly."  No  doubt  Walton  was,  like 
all  of  us,  a  bundle  of  inherited  instincts,  inconsistencies, 
obscure  impulses,  and  did  things  he  hardly  knew  why. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  "Compleat  Angler" 
is  the  most  living  of  our  prose  pastorals.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  this  sentence  it  seems  an  injustice  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  whose  "Arcadia  "  is  full  of  "  high  erected  thoughts 
seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy."  The  general  tone  of  this 
neglected  work  of  Sidney's  is  pure  and  noble,  and  at  times 
the  love  of  nature  is  expressed  with  sincerity  and  great 
beauty,  as  when  reference  is  made  to  "  a  gentle  south-west 
wind,  which  comes  creeping  over  flowery  fields  and  shadowed 
waters  in  the  extreme  heat  of  summer."  But  an  involved 
plot,  long  passages  of  frigid  and  antithetical  writing,  and 
much  inchoate  and  inharmonius  material  have  condemned 
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the  "Arcadia  "  to  the  limbo  of  neglect  and  f orgetf ulness. 
Walton's  book  is  a  small  fish  by  this  great  whale.  It  is  a 
comparative  trifle,  simpler,  humbler — a  little  eddy  in  the 
broad  stream  of  literature.  Not  of  direct  purpose,  but 
incidentally,  it  is  a  pastoral.  And  the  spirit  of  the  writer 
is  so  naive,  so  sincere,  that  all  the  artificialities  of  the 
pastoral  school  are  left  aside.  Here  is  a  typical  passage  :  — 

But  turn  out  of  the  way  a  little,  good  scholar,  towards 
yonder  high  honeysuckle  hedge;  there  we'll  sit  and  sing, 
whilst  this  shower  falls  so  gently  upon  the  teeming  earth 
and  gives  yet  a  sweeter  smell  to  the  lovely  flowers  that 
adorn  these  verdant  meadows.  Look !  under  that  broad 
beech  tree  I  sat  down,  when  I  was  last  this  way  a  fishing. 
And  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  grove  seemed  to  have  a 
friendly  contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice  seemed 
to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to  the  brow  of  that  primrose 
hill.  There  I  sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  glide  gently 
towards  their  centre,  the  tempestuous  sea;  yet  sometimes 
opposed  by  rugged  roots  and  pebble-stones,  which  broke 
their  waves  and  turned  them  into  foam.  And  sometimes 
I  beguiled  time  by  viewing  the  harmless  lambs ;  some  leaping 
securely  in  the  cool  shadei,  while  others  sported  themselves 
in  the  cheerful  sun;  and  I  saw  others  craving  comfort  from 
the  swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dams.  As  I  thus  sat, 
these  and  other  sights  had  so  fully  possessed  my  soul  with 
content  that  I  thought,  as  the  poet  hath  happily  expressed  it, 
I  was 

"  For  that  time  lifted  above  earth, 

And  possessed  of  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth." 

A  genuine  love  of  the  country  breathes  through  this. 
It  is  no  vamped  up  finery,  tricked  out  in  imitation  of  a 
hundred  pastoral  writers.  So  sound  an  authority  as  Scott 
delighted  in  "  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  Arcadian 
language/'  How  Walton  acquired  his  style  is  a  mystery. 
There  is  evidence  that  he  took  pains  and  often  modelled 
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and  remodelled  a  sentence.  Yet  there  is  a  happy- 
spontaneity  in  his  writing,  an  effect  of  guileless  simplicity. 
His  unaffected  piety,  too,  blended  with  his  love  of  nature, 
so  that  he  almost  seems,  at  certain  moments,  to  be 
paraphrasing  the  Psalmist  or  the  pastoral  passages  of 
Scripture  :  — 

I  will  walk  the  meadows  by  some  gliding  stream  and 
there  contemplate  the  lilies  that  take  no  care,  and  those 
very  many  other  various  little  living  creatures,  that  are 
not  only  created  but  fed,  man  knows  not  how,  by  the 
goodness  of  the  God  of  nature,  and  therefore  trust  in  Him. 
This  is  my  purpose,  and  so  let  everything  that  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord  and  let  the  blessing  of  St.  Peter's  Master 
be  with  mine! 

Piscator :  And  upon  all  that  are  lovers  of  virtue  and  dare 
trust  in  His  providence  and  be  quiet  and  go  a-anglirig. 

Such  scenes  make  a  prose  idyll  of  the  book  and  establish 
kinship  with  the  long  line  of  our  country-loving  writers, 
headed  by  Chaucer  and  never  failing  since.  It  is  tempting 
to  quote  passages  upon  birds,  those  "little  nimble  musicians 
of  the  air,"  especially  that  upon  the  nightingale,  which 
ends  devoutly  with  :  "  Lord,  what  music  hast  Thou  pro- 
vided for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  Thou  affordest  bad 
men  such  music  on  earth  ?  "  Another  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  series  of  songs.  Some  of  them  are  hearty  as  a  rustic 
dance,  some  have  the  dew  and  the  sunshine  upon  them, 
conjuring  to  the  mind's  eye  many  a  happy  day  in  a  sweet 
green  solitude ;  and  some,  with  mingled  gravity  and  lyrical 
fervour,  point  to  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

Does  it  not  add  further  charm  to  our  recalling  of  a 
favourite  poem,  when  it  is  enchased  in  a  pastoral  scene 
and  aptly  quoted  as  old  Izaak  quotes  the  verses  of  George 
Herbert,  breathing  the  spirit  of  a  quiet  Sunday :  — 

And  now,  scholar,  my  direction  for  fly-fishing  is  ended 
with  the  shower,  for  it  has  done  raining;  and  now  look 
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about  you  and  see  how  pleasantly  that  meadow  looks;  nay, 
and  the  earth  smells  as  sweetly  too.  Come,  let  me  tell  you 
what  holy  Mr.  Herbert  says  of  such  days  and  flowers  as 
these ;  and  then  we  will  thank  God  that  we  enjoy  them  and 
walk  to  the  river  and  sit  down  quietly,  and  try  to  catch 
the  other  brace  of  trouts :  — 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 

Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  angry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 

Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave, 
And  all  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie, 

My  music  shows  you  have  your  closes, 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  season'd  timber,  never  gives; 

And  when  the  old  world  turns  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

They  say  fishermen  pay  scant  attention  to  the  old- 
fashioned  angling  lore  of  the  "  Compleat  Angler."  That 
may  well  be.  It  is  not  anglers  alone,  or  especially,  to 
whom  this  prose  idyll  beckons  so  winningly.  It  is  to 
lovers  of  meadows  and  dales,  and  darkling  pools  and 
running  waters,  to  meditative  men,  cheerful  withal,  who 
"  study  to  be  quiet,"  and  "  possess  themselves  with 
patience,"  who  would  fain  harbour  kind  thoughts  of  their 
fellows  and  reckon  peace  and  goodwill  infinitely  higher 
than  pelf. 

0  for  a  booke  and  a  shadie  nooke 

Eyther   in-a-doore   or   out, 
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sings  the  book-lover.  Walton's  book  suits  either  way.  It 
is  a  goodly  luxury  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  or  out-of- 
doors,  "  with  the  grene  leaves  whisp'ring  overhede."  It  is 
itself  a  "quiet  nook,"  a  green  bower,  fragrant  with  flowers, 
sweet,  unsullied,  undisturbed.  We  understand  why  the 
gentlest  of  our  essayists  delighted  in  it  in  his  childhood 
and  in  later  life  spoke  its  praises  to  Coleridge. 

Such  a  book,  however  modest  its  aim,  however  humble 
its  tone,  fulfils  some  of  the  functions  of  true  literature. 
It  is  a  sincere  message  from  the  heart  of  one  man  to  the 
hearts  of  many.  It  delights  in,  and  causes  us  to  delight  in, 
what  is  pure  and  lovely.  It  is  a  call  back  from  the  world's 
hurly-burly  to  simplicity;  from  the  reek  and  sweat  of  the 
city  to  the  country.  It  is,  to  give  a  fresh  application  to 
Thoreau's  phrase ;  "  a  cheerful  invitation  to  make  one's 
life  of  equal  simplicity  and  innocence  with  nature  herself." 

The  occasional  verses  which  Walton  wrote  would  have 
been  quickly  forgotten  had  they  stood  alone.  They  are 
the  respectable  exercises  in  verse  of  a  pious  and  contempla- 
tive man,  who  loved  to  write  with  care.  His  biographical 
work,  however,  comprising  the  lives  of  Donne,  Wotton, 
Hooker,  Herbert  and  Sanderson,  is  of  exquisite  quality. 
He  tells  us  how  he  set  off  to  present  "  the  best  plain  picture 
of  the  author's  life."  In  accomplishing  this  he  un- 
consciously mirrored  his  own  sweet  and  gentle  nature.  If 
when  reading  the  "  Compleat  Angler,"  we  feel  with 
Charles  Lamb  that  "  it  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  in- 
nocence, purity,  and  simplicity  of  heart,"  the  feeling  is 
confirmed  when  we  read  the  "Lives."  He  gravitates  natur- 
ally to  all  that  had  been  sweet  and  clean  in  the  lives  of 
those  whom  he  is  trying  to  describe.  They  were  all  devout 
churchmen,  eminent  and  endowed  with  remarkable  gifts. 
Walton  never  forgets  his  reverence  for  them,  and  perhaps 
his  laudation  sometimes  has  the  ring  of  those  formidable 
obituary  records  which  we  read  on  memorial  stones.  His 
disposition  impelled  him  to  remember  the  good  and  forget 
all  else. 
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A  passage  on  Herbert's  "  The  Temple,  or  Sacred 
Poems  and  Ejaculations  "  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
more  formal  style  :  — 

A  book  in  which,  by  declaring  his  own  spiritual  conflicts, 
he  hath  comforted  and  raised  many  a  dejected  and  dis- 
composed soul  and  charmed  them  into  sweet  and  quiet 
thoughts;  a  book,  by  the  frequent  reading  whereof,  and 
the  assistance  of  that  spirit  which  seemed  to  inspire  the 
author,  the  reader  may  attain  habits  of  peace  and  piety 
and  all  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Heaven.  And  may, 
by  still  reading,  still  keep  those  sacred  fires  burning  upon 
the  altar  of  so  pure  a  heart,  as  shall  free  it  from  the 
anxieties  of  this  world,  and  keep  it  fixed  upon  things  that 
are  above. 

These  "  Lives "  deserve  a  paper  to  themselves ;  they 
cannot  be  dealt  with  now.  Possibly  it  was  their  religious 
tone,  in  part,  that  so  much  attracted  Samuel  Johnson.  He 
intended  writing  Walton's  life,  but  did  not  carry  out  the 
intention.  In  his  opinion,  the  life  of  Donne  was  the  best 
of  the  five.  All  are  exquisite  in  their  peculiar  way. 
Perhaps  that  of  Hooker  should  be  ranked  with  the  best. 
Doubtless  the  sympathetic  Elia  had  been  reading  these 
quaint  biographies  when  he  wrote  to  Wordsworth  "  Izaak 
Walton  hallows  any  page  in  which  his  reverend  name 
appears."  Yet  it  was  in  them  that  he  admitted  a  dis- 
cordant note,  through  his  detestation  of  Church  Reformers. 
With  this  exception  all  his  work  is  instinct  with  peace,  at 
a  time  when  England  was  torn  by  theological  and  political 
differences.  He  was  blessed  with  a  placid  disposition, 
loving  quietude  and  shrinking  from  the  rough  usage  of 
public  life.  Few  men  enjoy  such  shelter  and  retirement 
from  the  press  of  life.  Possibly  it  is  not  the  highest  ideal 
to  seek  such  immunity.  But  we  may  refresh  ourselves 
with  the  quietism,  the  cheerful  wisdom,  the  kindly  spirit 
of  his  little  books;  we  may  seclude  ourselves  for  a  time 
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with  him,  and  share  his  simple  pleasures,  though  we 
choose  to  plunge  again  in  the  living  interests  of  the  day 
and  take  our  portion  of  rough  work. 

Walton  lived  a  long  and  tranquil  life,  "  well  beloved  of 
all  good  men,"  as  Ashmole  said.  He  cultivated  "  a  meek 
and  thankful  heart,"  and  remembered  that  "  he  who  loses 
his  conscience  has  nothing  left  that  is  worth  keeping." 

Someone  has  said  that  "  he  had  a  special  genius  for 
bishops."  The  facts  of  his  life  may  well  suggest  this 
kindly  pleasantry.  He  lived  in  intimate  friendship  with 
several  of  those  dignitaries ;  and  oddly  associated  with 
them  were  his  other  friends,  the  poets :  Ben  Jonson, 
Drayton,  Wotton,  Cotton.  He  loved  angling,  nature,  and 
the  clergy — a  queer  commixture.  As  he  relates  of  the 
judicious  Hooker,  he  rejoiced  to  be  "  where  he  might  see 
God's  blessings  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  be  free  from 
noise." 

In  his  will  he  left  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  coals  yearly, 
"  at  the  time  the  hardest  and  most  pinching,  for  the  poor 
of  Stafford,"  the  place  of  his  birth.  It  was  a  typical  trait 
of  the  kind  old  man,  who,  as  he  was  wont  to  say  of  his 
departed  friends,  is  "  now  with  God." 


DECEIT. 

All,  that  Deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes, 
And  with  a  virtuous  vizor  hide  deep  vice." 


PANELS  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  ASCENSION. 
By  FREDERIC  J.  SHIELDS. 

These  subjects  are  subsidiary  panels  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Ascension,  Hyde  Park  Place,  London. 

On  either  side  the  large  painting  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  are 
designed  figures  of  Deceit  and  Violence;  for  from  the  moment 
of  man's  fall  evil  assumed  these  dual  forms.  Of  the  Tempter 
our  Lord  has  said,  "  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning, 
and  abode  not  in  the  truth."  But  of  Jesus  the  prophet  Isaiah 
speaks,  "  He  hath  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in 
his  mouth."  Deceit  and  Violence  compassed  his  Betrayal  and 
Crucifixion. 

The  Scriptures  teem  with  records  of  these  two  aspects  of  sin- 
sometimes  of  violence  alone,  as  in  Cain  and  Pharoah,  but  far 
more  frequently  in  conjoint  action,  as  in  the  treacherous 
violence  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  of  Joab  towards  Abner  and 
Abishai,  and  Jezebel  towards  Naboth,  "  their  words  being 
smoother  than  butter ;"  and  again,  "  a  violent  man  enticeth  his 
neighbour."  On  such  abides  the  wrath  of  God;  "a  violent 
man  shall  not  live  out  half  his  days." 

A  cruel  armed  being,  trampling  proudly  on  his  victim, 
bearing  a  huge  dragon-hilted  sword  and  fetters,  and  attired 
in  a  lion's  skin ;  "  violence  covereth  them  as  with  a  garment ;" 
"  he  pursued  his.  brother  with  the  sword,  and  did  cast  off  all 
pity."  Therefore  has  he  eyes  as  a  tiger's,  their  sight  obscured 
by  the  mist  of  vain  glory  issuing  from  the  jaws  of  the  serpent 
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that,  wreathed  about  him,  inspires  his  malignity.  And  since 
Violence  is  closely  allied  with  traffic  and  its  covetousness,  he 
is  laden  with  bags  of  gold — and  a  ship  with  merchandise  is 
introduced. 

Deceit,  personified  by  a  female  figure,  all  double.  Through 
the  smiling  mask  in  her  left  hand  that  hides  her  malicious  face 
issues  her  double  tongue.  "  They  have  sharpened  their  tongues 
like  serpents."  This  hand  has  its  double,  armed  with  claws 
like  a  bird  of  prey,  and  is  held  backward  to  receive  from  the 
evil  spirit,  that  breathes  its  false  counsel  in  her  ear,  the  reward 
of  treachery — a  bag  of  silver,  marked  XXX.  "  The  getting 
of  riches  by  a  lying  tongue  is  a  vanity  tossed  to  and  fro  of  them 
that  seek  death."  With  one  right  hand  outstretched  in  feigned 
friendship  she  covers  its  double  fellow,  that  is  held  ready  to 
suddenly  cast  a  net  over  her  purposed  victim.  "  He  that 
flattereth  his  neighbour  spreadeth  a  net  for  his  feet."  From 
her  girdle  hang  the  shears  of  Delilah,  with  portions  of  hair 
caught  in  them.  Under  the  crumbling  earth  she  treads 
moulder  the  buried  bones  of  her  dupes,  and  mists  envelop  and 
disguise  her  form. 

Below  Violence  is  a  circular  medallion  with  a  head  of 
"  Avarice,"  and  below  Deceit  a  similar  circle  with  a  head  of 
Envy.  "  Pilate  knew  that  for  Envy  they  had  delivered  Him." 


VIOLENCE. 
"He  that  loveth  violence  My  soul  hateth.' 


A    SKETCH    OF   AN    OLD   BORDER   CLUB. 
By  JOHN  E.  CRAVEN. 

T  F  you  put  several  pieces  of  cork  into  a  pail  of  water  and 
leave  them  separate  from  each,  other,  you  will  find 
next  day,  if  the  pail  has  been  still,  that  all  the  small 
pieces  are  floating  together.  Scientific  reasons  are  given 
for  this,  which  we  need  not  go  into.  Now,  if  you  can 
grasp  this  complicated  scientific  experiment — if  you  can 
get  it  through  you,  as  the  Americans  say — you  have  got 
at  the  origin  of  clubs.  This  imperceptible  drawing 
together  is  the  microbe  of  sociability.  You  see  men,  like 
bits  of  cork  on  the  water,  drawn  together  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  effluents,  replacing  the  Stuarts,  reform  of 
spelling,  putting  down  breakfasts,  and  a  hundred  other 
objects  less  important.  We  are  taken  possession  of  by 
this  microbe  in  childhood,  and  have  our  little  playful 
combinations.  It  follows  us  up  to  manhood,  when  it  is  in 
full  growth  and  power.  Matrimony  is  often  inimical  to 
it.  In  matrimony  man  is  not  generally  drawn  to  other 
pieces  of  cork,  but  from  other  pieces,  and  violent  struggles 
take  place — poor  man  is  the  battle-ground.  For  a  time 
woman  bacterium  domesticum,  seems  to  prevail,  and  the 
club  microbe  seems  to  be  destroyed ;  but  he  bides  his  time, 
and  regains  his  influence,  as  the  bacterium  domesticum 
seems  to  be  losing  it.  What  seemed  to  be  quite 
inconsistent  with  matrimony  is  often  rendered  necessary 
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by  matrimony  in  order  to  correct  some  of  its  greater 
acerbities  and  replenish  in  man  the  social  vigour  which 
he  had  almost  lost. 

In  these  latter  days  we  are  discovering  that  a  microbe 
seems  to  be  the  root  cause  of  everything.  Man  is  beset 
with  enemies  internal  and  external,  British  and  foreign. 
I  say  British  advisedly,  because  the  Scot  objects  to  the 
word  English,  as  he  says  it  excludes  him,  and  I  wish  the 
Scot  to  have  his  rights  and  be  classed  amongst  our  minute 
enemies.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  discovered  the  club 
microbe,  but  I  expect  it  will  be  found  germinating  freely 
amidst  domestic  nagging  and  very  generous  indulgence. 
You  cannot  hybridize  the  two  microbes  bacterium 
dotnesticuin  and  microbus  socialis;  the  best  result  you  can 
get  is  one  of  armed  neutrality.  What  man  is  so  bold  and 
so  incredulous  of  science  as  to  deny  that  vegetarianism, 
party  politics,  football  and  a  taste  for  oysters  may  not 
be  the  result  of  a  microbe?  Even  minor  poetry  may  be 
the  production  of  decaying  bacteria,  whilst  sonnets  may 
be  the  expulsion  of  breath  and  a  gasping  for  fresher  air. 

What  is  the  great  mission  of  this  century?  To  fight 
the  microbe  of  evil  association.  When  I  was  a  young  man 
I  joined  several  others  in  founding  a  club,  which  we  will 
call  the  Hydrington  Club.  The  objects  stated  in  the  rules 
were  in  the  usual  lofty  terms,  and  would  not  have  been 
found  fault  with  by  even  such  a  serious  body  as  House 
of  Lower  Convocation.  The  rules  did  not  say  that  the 
club  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  social 
microbe,  of  allowing  members  to  call  in  and  have  a  drink 
after  the  "  Pubs  "  are  closed,  of  putting  a  man  in  a  state 
of  independence  if  his  wife  nagged  him  beyond  endurance, 
of  enabling  a  young  man  to  escape  meeting  his  sister's 
friends,  or  of  furnishing  him  with  an  opportunity  of 
losing  a  few  shillings  at  cards  every  night.  These  objects 
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were  not  stated  in  the  filed  'memorandum  of  association. 
I  had  been  in  at  many  clubs  before,  but  they  were  chiefly 
cricket  clubs.  Two  cricket  clubs  once  combined.  I  was, 
when  a  boy,  member  of  each,  and  the  only  member  who 
belonged  to  both.  It  struck  me  that  I  was  contributing 
twice  as  much  as  anybody  else  to  the  combined  club,  and 
I  put  in  a  claim  for  compensation,  and  after  many 
meetings  and  zealous  prosecution  I  was  awarded  Is.,  which 
was  as  bad  to  get  as  the  claim  was  to  establish.  This  was 
the  first  money  arbitration  case  that  I  remember  being 
concerned  in,  and  it  gave  me  a  good  insight  into  clubs 
and  perhaps  encouraged  me  to  enter  a  profession  that  gave 
greater  scope  for  peaceful  and  inexpensive  methods  of 
adjustment  of  disputes. 

But  to  return  to  our  first-named  club — the  Hydrington. 
We  had  a  bad  start.  About  half-a-dozen  of  us  had  sent 
out  a  circular  inviting  friends  to  join  us  in  forming  a 
club.  The  response  was  encouraging,  and  we  had  elected 
all  the  officers  when  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  conveners 
of  the  meeting  had  been  overlooked.  Some  gentleman 
offered  to  give  way  for  him,  but  he  would  not  allow  that. 
We  apologised,  pressed,  and  regretted,  but  the  omitted 
man  said  that  we  had  got  a  good  lot  and  it  did  not  matter 
that  he  was  omitted.  He  was  ever  afterwards  a  thorn  in 
our  side,  and  nothing  pleased  him.  He  had  not  enough 
of  the  microbe — socialis  microbus — in  his  constitution. 

We  had  billiards,  cards,  a  bar  (with  a  sort  of  1869 
licence,  for  we  did  not  have  spirits),  reading-room  supplied 
with  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  occasionally  original 
papers  read  with  discussions  on  them.  Retired  tradesmen 
took  up  billiard  cues  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and 
got  enthusiastic  over  the  game.  There  was  much  more 
noise  than  skill.  Once  two  middle-aged  gentlemen  were 
playing.  One  gave  the  usual  miss  in  baulk.  That  was 
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tlio  only  score  for  a  long  time,  when  the  first  player  got 
a  cannon  which  made  him  three,  and  thus  the  game  stood 
for  a  long  time  3 — love.  Every  pocket  seemed  to  have 
at  times  narrow  escapes,  and  every  possible  angle  of  a 
cannon  seemed  to  be  about  to  come  off,  but  didn't ;  when 
ultimately  the  second  player  fluked  a  two  by  potting  his 
opponent.  This  great  effort  could  not  escape  observation, 
and  the  first  player,  who  was  still  three,  remarked  :  "  My 
word,  you  are  pulling  up  !" 

We  had  a  wine  merchant,  who  thought  because  he  was 
a  member  the  club  was  a  sort  of  "  tied  house,"  and  lie  was 
made  happy  by  the  sight  of  one  of  his  own  labels  and 
miserable  for  the  whole  night  by  the  sight  of  anybody 
else's. 

Of  course  we  had  an  annual  dinner,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  toasts  and  speeches  involved  very  great  care. 
The  annual  dinner  went  on  for  many  years,  and  we  always 
had  for  one  of  our  toasts  "'  The  Army,  Navy,  and 
Volunteers."  Mr.  Low  had  responded  to  that  toast  for 
years.  Several  members  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
entrusted  to  them  the  response  to  that  toast,  but  were 
always  told  that  Mr.  Low  was  the  only  member  qualified 
to  reply  to  it.  Ultimately  Mr.  Low's  qualifications  were 
inquired  into.  There  was  a  strong  and  general  desire  to 
know  what  connection  Mr.  Low  had  with  the  Services, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  only  qualification  which  he 
had  was  that  he  had  a  brother  who  was  willing  to  be  a 
sergeant  in  the  Volunteer  Corps  of  a  small  neighbouring 
town,  if  such  a  corps  had  been  got  up !  The  voice  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  was  too  loud  to  permit 
Mr.  Low  ever  again  to  respond  to  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Volunteers,  and  nothing  short  of  a  scar  obtained  on  field 
of  battle  could  restore  his  qualification.  Capt.  B.,  a 
well-known  and  popular  captain  of  the  Ininan  Line,  was 
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a  guest  at  one  of  our  annual  dinners,  and  had  to  respond 
to  a  toast,  which  he  did  in  these  words:  "Gentlemen,  I 
have  scores  of  times  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  I  had 
rather  be  in  the  Atlantic  now  in  a  gale  of  wind  than  get 
up  to  make  this  speech."* 

Our  annual  banquet  was  largely  supplied  by  private 
beneficence.  We  had  no  kitchen,  so  you  can  imagine 
that  our  dinners  were  not  in  every  way  complete.  But 
where  is  there  such  toleration  of  bad  cooking  as  in  a 
club  ?  We  criticised  freely  and  ate  freely ;  the  two  things 
were,  however,  separate — we  criticised  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense  and  ate  with  a  sincerity  and  a  Border  relish.  One 
member  had  for  several  years  offered  us  a  big  black 
Brahma  cock.  The  committee  always  declined  it.  The 
cock  was  too  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  rather 
too  long  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  generous 
otter  was  annually  renewed,  the  owner  philosophically 
remarking,  "  You'll  have  it  some  day."  Well,  his  words 
came  true.  We  had  declined  the  bird  so  many  times  that 
at  last  we — three  or  four  of  us — felt  that  we  could  not 
with  any  decency  decline  it  any  longer.  We  accepted  it, 
but  kept  the  matter  veiy  secret,  and  ordered  the  bird  to  be 
roasted  and  described  in  the  menu  as  cock  chicken.  The 
only  other  dish  was  a  beef-steak  pie  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions and  of  the  best  materials.  The  time  arrived.  The 
"  chicken  "  was  nicely  browned,  well  basted,  as  big  as  a  fair- 
sized  turkey,  and  really  looked  very  nice.  We  have  often 
been  told  not  to  rely  upon  appearances.  The  wisdom  of 
that  remark  was  never  more  shown  than  in  the  case  of 
that  chicken.  Several  members  ranged  themselves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  chicken  with  a  view  of  having 
a  dainty  portion.  The  three  who  knew  how  many  years 

*  Captain  Brook  here  referred  to  has  recently  died.  He  is  stated  to 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic  690  times,  and  to  have  travelled  in  the  whole 
of  his  career  as  a  sailor  2,513,003  miles. 
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it  was  since  the  chicken  was  first  refused  the  table  of 
the  club  ranged  themselves  round  the  beef -steak  pie.  The 
President  had  to  carve  the  chicken  with  a  dull  knife  and 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  identity  of  the  bird.  The  first 
effort  of  the  knife  at  penetration  was  a  failure.  He  then 
tried  to  sharpen  his  carving-knife,  but  his  second  effort 
was  but  little  more  successful.  "  Let  me  sharpen  it!" 
said  an  elderly  gentleman  on  the  right  of  the  President. 
This  gentleman  had  had  a  large  family,  and  had  been  in 
the  leather  trade,  and  was  not  an  unsuitable  man  to  sharpen 
a  knife  for  cutting  an  antiquated  bird.  He  was  too  good- 
natured  a  man  to  see  a  neighbour  in  difficulties  without 
trying  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  In  the  meantime  the 
beef-steak  pie  had  been  served  out  to  about  half  the 
members  and  the  few  visitors  who  were  designedly  placed 
near  the  pie.  In  the  meantime  the  President  had  cut 
about  the  wing  joint,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  getting 
the  wing  off.  He  sat  down,  wiped  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief,  took  the  steam  off  his  spectacles,  and  stood 
up  for  another  attack.  Having  still  considerable  difficulty 
and  being  unable  to  get  off  the  wing,  the  obliging  man 
on  his  right  got  hold  of  the  end  of  the  wing  bone  and  held 
it  and  wrenched  it  whilst  the  exhausted  President  hugged 
and  slashed  and  perspired.  Ultimately  the  joint  efforts 
were  successful,  and  the  wing  lay  on  the  dish,  like  the 
spoils  of  war  proving  the  President's  victory.  But  the 
breast  almost  as  successfully  resisted  dissection.  Two  or 
three  members  were  at  last  served,  but  they  regarded  their 
portions  more  as  curiosities  than  articles  of  food.  One 
end  of  the  table  was  satisfied,  happy,  and  amused,  and 
with  difficulty  restraining  its  laughter.  The  other  was 
hungry,  impatient,  and  ill-tempered.  There  were  two 
distinct  zones — one  of  benign  satisfaction,  the  other  of 
hunger  rendered  more  unbearable  by  the  uncertainty  of 
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its  duration.  In  the  meantime  reports  began  to  arrive 
from  those  who  had  been  served  with  chicken.  These 
reports  varied  considerably  in  the  refinement  of  their 
language,  but  they  all  agreed  that  the  food  ought  to  have 
been  broken  up  by  a  chaff-cutter  or  a  scutcher.  The 
language  did  not  follow  the  advice :  "  De  mortuis  nihil 
nisi  bonum."  The  President  gave  up  in  despair,  and 
was  served  with  some  remnants  of  the  pie.  Cheese 
suddenly  sprang  into  popularity,  but  it  was  insufficient  in 
quantity,  and  a  further  supply  was  sent  for.  One  member 
came  late,  when  the  dinner  was  over.  He  asked  if  all  the 
chicken  had  been  eaten  up.  He  was  told  that  it  had  not, 
and  if  he  wished,  a  plate  would  be  served  him  in  the 
billiard-room.  A  leg  and  a  bottle  of  bitter  was  set  before 
him  in  the  billiard-room,  and  he  was  left  to  eat  it  alone. 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  some  curiosity  was  felt  as 
to  his  progress,  when  a  member  was  despatched  to  inspect 
and  report.  He  canie  back  and  said  that  the  member  had 
flown,  leaving  the  leg  not  perceptibly  lessened,  although 
there  were  some  traces  of  a  struggle,  for  the  leg  had 
evidently  been  on  the  floor,  but  put  back  on  the  plate. 
The  member  dare  not  face  the  laughter  and  curiosity  of 
his  friends,  and 

Since  'twas  hard  to  combat, 
He  had  learnt  to  flee. 

This  story  reminds  me  of  another  famous  bird,  a  large 
white  Cochin-China  cock  called  Abraham,  very  suitably, 
for  he  was  indeed  a  patriarch.  My  brother  was  going 
abroad  with  his  family  for  a  few  years,  and  on  board  the 
vessel  at  Southampton  remembered  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  dispose  of  his  poultry,  and  he  asked  me  to  adopt  them. 
I  asked  how  many  he  had.  He  said,  u  Six  hens  and  a 
cock."  **  Abraham,"  said  one  of  the  boys.  My  brother 
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told  me  Abraham  was  the  name  of  the  cock,  at  which  all 
the  children  laughed.  I  was  told  that  Abraham  had  been 
in  the  family  many  years ;  in  fact,  he  had  grown  up  with 
the  children,  and  they  were  fond  of  him.  I  sent  for 
Abraham  and  added  him  and  his  suite  to  my  own  stock. 
I  got  to  know  him,  studied  him,  and  feel  certain  that  in 
any  well-conducted  football  match  he  would  have  been 
ordered  oft'  the  field  for  rough  play.  He  was  polygamous, 
nay  a  monopolist,  and  went  full  tilt  at  any  young  cocks 
that  excited  his  jealousy.  I  kept  him  a  long  time.  In 
the  meantime  other  cocks  had  grown  up  and  became  his 
masters.  He  had  then  a  sad  time  of  it.  They  chased  him 
round  the  paddock,  and  his  only  safety  was  in  putting  his 
head  through  the  upright  bars  of  the  fencing,  which  he 
often  did,  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  equivalent  to  crying 
"  Held !"  at  Rugby  football,  when  all  attacks  are  supposed 
to  cease.  It  is  said  that  '*  superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on 
the  stage,"  so  I  decided  to  have  him  killed.  A  small 
tradesman  called  Johnson  came  to  the  house  with  some 
crockery,  and  as  he  was  an  expert  on  fowls  and  on  nearly 
every  other  subject,  I  asked  him  if  he  minded  killing  me 
a  fowl.  He  at  once  expressed  his  willingness  to  kill  the 
fowl.  I  asked  him  what  he  would  require  for  the  job. 
He  said,  "Have  you  got  an  axe?''  I  said  "Yes,"  and 
got  him  one.  We  went  into  the  hen-pen.  Johnson 
caught  Abraham,  handed  him  to  me  to  hold  by  the  legs 
and  wings.  Abraham's  neck  was  then  placed  on  a  block 
of  wood,  which  rested  on  a  barrel.  Johnson  held 
Abraham's  head  with  one  hand  and  the  axe  with  the 
other.  The  idea  was  to  chop  the  head  off  at  one  blow,  or 
to  abbreviate  him,  a.s  the  Americans  say.  Johnson  raised 
his  axe  and  brought  it  down  violently  on  Abraham's  neck, 
but  there  was  no  blood.  The  axe  seemed  to  have 
rebounded.  Johnson,  remarking  that  he  was  "  a  tough 
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devil,"  struck  again  with  the  axe,  taking  a  big  backward 
sweep.  It  landed  again  on  poor  Abraham's  neck  and  tore 
the  skin  a  little,  and  there  was  a  small  amount  of  bleeding. 
I  remarked  that  I  thought  it  insufficient  to  cause  death, 
but  the  expert  replied  that  in  this  case  the  concussion 
was  sufficient  to  be  fatal.  He  then  looked  at  his  axe  and 
ran  his  thumb  on  the  edge,  saying,  "  Damn  him  !  He's 
spoiled  a  good  axe  !"  Abraham  did  not  recover,  and  I 
was  wondering  what  to  do  with  him  when  my  maid- 
servant, who  had  been  viewing  the  proceedings  from  the 
kitchen  window,  told  me,  on  going  into  the  house,  that 
a  friend  of  hers  was  going  to  be  married,  and  she  was 
instructed  to  ask  me  to  let  her  have  a  chicken  for  the 
wedding  breakfast.  I  said,  "Would  Abraham  do?"  She 
replied,  "  Yes,  the  very  thing!"  I  said,  "Well,  take  it." 
She  then  wanted  to  know  how  much  she  was  to  charge 
for  it.  I  said  "  Nothing ;  tell  your  friend  to  regard  it  as 
a  wedding  present."  If  you  do  give  presents  let  them  be 
of  an  enduring  character  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
I  felt  sure  Abraham  would  be  of  that  class.  I  learned 
afterwards  that  Abraham  was  roasted  for  the  wedding 
breakfast  and  looked  beautiful  on  the  table  when  the 
bridal  party  returned  from  the  church  to  eat  him.  But 
they  didn't.  An  inquest  was  held,  and  ultimately  it  was 
decided  to  have  a  temporary  meal  with  the  other  things, 
and  have  a  jaunt  in  the  country,  then  come  home  to  tea, 
and  in  the  meantime  Abraham  was  to  be  boiled.  This 
was  done,  but  Abraham  was  still  not  edible,  even  after 
boiling,  and  the  dog  even  despised  him.  Such  is  the 
account  of  the  passing  of  Abraham ! 

Our  club  contained  old  and  young.  Some  were  retired 
from  business,  some  in  business,  and  some  who  had  the 
matter  of  beginning  to  do  something  under  consideration, 
but  were  far  from  arriving  at  any  decision.  It  had  quaint 
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and  original  characters.  It  was  free,  rollicking  and  good- 
natured. 

Occasionally  serious  matters  came  up,  such  as  complaints 
as  to  the  introduction  of  contraband  spirits  or  not  closing 
at  12  o'clock  at  night.  These  were  periods  of  great  social 
convulsion,  and  required  dealing  with  with  tact  and 
forbearance. 

One  anxiety  was  of  an  unusual  character.  One  elderly 
man,  without  taste  or  smell,  was  playing  billiards  with 
another  member  one  cold  winter's  night.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  several  inches  of  snow,  and  the  cold 
was  severe.  Hot  spiced  ale  was  suggested.  The  elderly 
man  w^ent  to  make  it,  and  he  returned  with  two  steaming 
pints  of  hot  spiced  ale.  Each  got  hold  of  his  pint,  uttered 
seasonable  compliments,  and  tasted.  The  younger  man 
remarked  that  it  had  a  funny  taste,  the  other  with  the 
defective  senses  said,  "  Don't  be  fastidious."  They  drank 
their  ale  by  easy  stages,  the  younger  man  frequently 
referring  to  the  unusual  flavour,  which  he  tried  to  drown 
with  repeated  additions  of  lump  sugar.  Afterwards  it 
was  found  that  carbolic  powder  had  been  put  in  in  place 
of  ground  ginger.  On  hearing  this  the  younger  man  at 
once  became  ill  and  asked  for  brandy.  Although  contrary 
to  the  rules,  a  bottle  of  brandy  was  fetched.  When  lives 
are  in  danger  it  is  justifiable  to  break  the  rules.  Necessity 
knows  no  law,  and  I  once  knew  a  law-student  called 
"  Necessity  "  because  he  didn't  know  any.  Other  members 
who  had  not  had  spiced  ale  became  faint  from  anxiety 
and  excitement,  and  half  of  the  bottle  was  drunk.  Next 
day,  thinking  I  should  like  the  unique  experience  of 
having  a  glass  of  spirits  at  the  club,  and  knowing  that 
half  a  bottle  of  brandy  had  been  left  there  the  night 
before,  I  went  to  the  club  about  eleven  o'clock,  but  the  bottle 
was  empty,  and  several  empty  glasses  smelling  of  spirits 
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were  on  the  table.  It  was  difficult  to  satisfy  the  committee 
that  the  whole  thing  was  not  a  ruse  to  introduce  spirits, 
and,  having  Lamb's  account  of  the  discovery  of  roast  pig 
in  their  minds,  and  not  wishing  carbolic  poisoning  to 
become  endemic,  they  ordered  that  in  such  cases  in  future 
a  poisoned  man  must  be  taken  home  and  there  treated. 

Mr.  Greenwood  was  a  retired  small  tradesman  of  very 
methodical  habits.  We  put  him  in  for  Treasurer.  He 
called  every  morning  to  read  his  "  Leeds  Mercury,"  and 
having  done  that  he  spent  usually  an  hour  on  the  club's 
accounts.  We  were  delighted  with  such  a  Treasurer. 
The  Fiscals  had  always  worried  us,  but  now  we  felt  sure 
the  assiduous  Treasurer  could  tell  us  in  a  moment  how  we 
stood.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  accounts  were  in  a 
most  hopeless  muddle,  almost  defying  the  auditors.  Mr. 
Greenwood  was  such  a  careful  man  in  everything  that 
we  could  not  understand  it.  He  was  an  upright,  good- 
natured  man;  keep  off  his  pocket,  and  there  was  no  limit 
to  his  amiability.  It  was  said  of  Job,  by  one  who 
pretended  to  know  him,  that  he  had  his  limitations  and 
that  he  would  resent  any  skin  affection.  One  night  in  the 
smoke-room  a  visitor,  who  had  been  many  years  away  from 
Hydringtoii  asked  how  Mr.  Greenwood  was  getting  on. 
Mr.  Johnson  (Abraham's  executioner)  replied  that  he  was 
now  out  of  business  as  he  had  sprained  his  wrist  and  was 
not  able  to  hold  his  hand  flat,  and  the  result  was  that  when 
he  received  any  money  it  slipped  off  his  hand  again,  so 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  business,  as  receiving  accounts 
is  a  very  important  branch  of  any  commercial  under- 
taking. The  visitor  replied  that  he  must  have  altered  a 
lot,  for  the  last  time  he  saw  him  a  sovereign  would  stick  to 
the  palm  of  his  hand  even  if  he  held  it  wrong  side  up. 

One  of  the  great  days  at  the  club  was  a  Port  Wine  Bee. 
Members    were    asked    to    bring    a    bottle    of    port    for 
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competition.  The  wines  Avere  judged  under  a  letter,  so 
that  nobody  knew  whose  wine  it  was.  Each  member  had 
a  foolscap  voting  paper  ruled  in  many  columns.  There 
was  one  for  colour,  one  for  bouquet,  and  one  for  tone, 
with  a  column  for  remarks.  The  maximum  number  of 
votes  under  each  head  was  40,  so  there  was  plenty  of 
margin  for  discrimination.  Afterwards  the  poll  was 
declared,  and  the  voting  papers  read.  One  member  had 
brought  from  home  a  genuine  bottle  of  1847  port,  and  on 
the  way  to  the  club  purchased  another  bottle  for  Is.  Gd. 
Both  were  entered.  The  1847  bottle  came  out  about 
seventh  in  the  competition,  and  the  Is.  6d.  port  third. 
One  voter  had  remarked  on  his  paper,  of  the  1847  wine, 
that  it  had  been  much  too  long  kept.  The  voler  was 
complimented  on  his  judgment  and  knowledge  of  wines 
in  finding  out  the  great  age  of  the  wine.  But  the  voter 
in  question,  who  was  too  modest  to  receive  praise  which 
he  did  not  deserve,  explained  that  all  he  meant  was  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  thrown  down  the  slop-stone  as 
worthless  years  ago.  Mr.  Greenwood's  bottle  was  very  low 
down  in  the  list.  This  pained  him,  and  he  went  to  the 
steward  and  asked  for  his  bottle,  which  contained  only 
about  a  wineglassfull  of  wine,  and  took  it  home  in  high 
dudgeon. 

Those  were  happy  days.  We  alternated  between 
happiness  and  remorse.  The  young  discussed  all  their 
youthful  enterprises,  such  as  cricket  and  football,  whilst 
the  elderly  entertained  us  with  their  more  lengthened 
experiences,  and  talked  about  local  changes  and 
inhabitants  long  departed:  The  old  and  the  young  were 
happily  blended,  and  there  was  mutual  appreciation. 
The  young,  by  their  buoj^ant  spirits,  kept  the  elder  ones 
from  sourness,  and  the  older,  by  their  ripened  experience, 
toleration  and  amiability,  flavoured  the  younger  with  their 
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wisdom.  On  Christinas  Eve  we  sat  round  the  club  fire, 
the  yule  log,  handed  round  the  loving  cup  and  exchanged 
compliments,  smoking  long  clay  tobacco  pipes  and 
cigars.  Of  course  we  had  the  Christmas  carols  and  some 
good  old  English  songs  and  some  very  modern  speeches. 
One  member  always  spoke  eloquently  of  the  advent  of 
Christ  amidst  His  pastoral  surroundings,  and  its  effect 
on  the  world ;  but  the  majority  were  more  concerned  with 
the  proper  old-fashioned  methods  of  celebrating  that 
event.  Then  as  the  evening  progressed  chairs  had  to  be 
put  back  and  the  circle  widened,  with  an  occasional 
exchange  of  places  on  the  arrival  of  a  starved  new-comer. 
Life  was  real;  life  was  earnest;  life  was  happy;  life  was 
varied,  and  we  find  it  so  still. 

Most  of  the  old  members  are  now  gone.  The  club  itself 
ceased  to  exist  many  years  ago.  Did  I  say  ceased  to 
exist?  No,  it  exists  vividly  in  the  recollections  of  the 
surviving  members.  Incidents  and  members  are  often 
referred  to.  It  is  no  more  dead  than  the  Victorian  period. 
The  friendships  formed,  the  friendships  strengthened,  the 
better  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  one  another's 
characters — these  live  and  are  pleasantly  remembered. 
Opinions  were  given  on  questions  with  great  confidence. 
We  had  scarcely  learned  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
inaccuracy  in  our  conclusions.  Looking  back  in  that 
sanguine  spirit,  I  cannot  but  remark  what  an  advantage 
it  would  have  been  to  the  statesmen  of  the  day  if  they 
could  have  had  the  light  which  the  members  so  confidently 
threw  upon  current  questions. 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired, 
Where  grey-beard  mirth,  and  smiling  toil  retir'd, 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round ; 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place. 
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If  a  member  was  a  candidate  for  some  local  honour, 
such  as  being  a  member  of  a  Local  Board,  or  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  he  was  allowed  to  practice  his  declamatory 
speeches  on  the  members  of  the  club,  before  addressing 
his  constituents.  He  was  also  submitted  to  a  much  more 
severe  heckling  than  he  was  likely  to  get  on  a  public 
platform.  One  candidate  for  thfc  Local  Board  was  asked 
if  he  was  in  favour  of  sewage,  to  which  he  at  once  replied, 
:c  Yes,  it  is  indispensable  !"  This  reply  was  well  received. 
Another  asked  if  he  would  vote  in  favour  of  the  sewage- 
cans  being  collected  during  the  night-time,  the  candidate 
replied  that  it  was  an  unusually  offensive  matter.  This 
remark  caused  uproar.  It  was  described  as  a  reflection 
on  the  district,  whose  sewage  matter  was,  it  was  claimed, 
no  more  offensive  than  that  of  other  places.  He  was 
libelling  the  town  he  wanted  to  represent.  The  candidate 
then  added  that  he  would  look  closely  into  the  matter, 
when  someone  remarked  that  he  could  do  that  best  as  a 
volunteer  on  the  sewage  staff.  Ultimately  it  was  resolved 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  the  candidate  might 
possibly,  when  his  investigations  were  completed,  become 
a  suitable  candidate  to  serve  his  town  on  the  Local  Board 
of  Health,  especially  in  the  scavenging  department. 
Such  was  the  training  we  gave  our  candidates. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Greenwood ;  he  was  not  much  of  a  billiard 
player,  who  is  nascitur  non  fit,  still  he  carefully  sought 
out  the  young  novices  as  opponents,  and  generally  gave 
them  a  good  thrashing.  One  young  player,  who  had  often 
been  beaten,  asked  Mr.  G.  to  give  him  points.  Mr.  G. 
replied :  "  Let  it  stand  over  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
game,  and  if  I  find  I  can  give  you  some  points  I  will  do. 
We  may  possibly  keep  well  together,  and  in  that  case  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  points,  but  if  I  find  I 
can  give  you  some  I  will  do."  This  reasoning  generally 
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satisfied  a  beginner  for  a  few  games,  when  he  began  to 
doubt  its  soundness,  and  to  see  what  a  difference  it 
would  have  made  in  the  payment  of  the  game  if  he  had 
only  had  20  points  given  at  the  beginning,  instead  of 
having  20  given  occasionally  when  he  was  40  behind  and 
the  game  nearly  finished. 

The  "  Convivial  "  was  when  a  Chairman  was  elected  and 
given  absolute  power  to  command,  and  his  commands  were 
always  loyally  obeyed.     He  had  power  to  nominate  any 
number  of  supplemental  Chairmen,  and  to  state  what  the 
newly-appointed  men  should  pay  for  the  honour.     Fresh 
Chairmen  were  appointed  as  the  treasury  got  empty.     The 
Chairman  could  call  upon  anybody,  at  any  time,  to  speak 
on  any  given  subject.     One  might  be  happy  and  cheerful 
one  moment,  and  the  next  floundering  in  the  gulf  stream, 
whilst  the  next  speaker  might  be  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  relative  merits  of  the  ordinary  water-closet  and  the 
dry  earth-box  system.      The  effects  were  very  amusing. 
Failure  was  almost  invited,  mistakes  were  forgiven,  and 
the  whole  thing  was  one  of  hearty  generous  amusement. 
The  man  creating  laughter  one  moment,  would  be  joining 
in  laughing  at  another's  confusion  the  next.     Where  can 
you  find  out  a  man  as  well  as  at  a  club,  where  there  is  no 
business  interest,  but  generous  forbearance  and  apprecia- 
tion?    I  don't  put  forward  such  clubs  as  the  salvation  of 
the  human  race,  but  as  a  preservative  of  Man's  generous, 
sociable  instincts,  where  care  is  forgotten  and  recreation 
and  relaxation  obtained.     Discrimination  is  necessary  in 
clubs   and   associations   of   any   kind,   whether   religious, 
literary,  political,  or  recreational.     But  there  is  another 
less    favourable    view    of    the    subject,    which    is    often 
presented  to  the  member  at  home  by  one  who  is  entitled 
to  take  an  interest  in  him.     I  have  had  it  presented  to  me 
with  considerable  force,  although  I  have  lived  now  for 
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over  twenty  years  beyond  the  influence  of  such  clubs. 
There  is  a  danger  that  we  may  abandon  clubs,  and  get 
under  a  higher  despotism.  I  won't  dwell  on  this.  I  utter 
it  to  married  men  for  approval,  and  to  single  men  as  a 
warning  to  act  cautiously  and  with  prudence. 

Our  club  had  its  day.  It  was  flourishing  until  Cupid 
shot  first  one  and  then  another.  One  engagement  was 
announced — astonishment,  consternation,  congratulation. 
Then  another — greater  surprise.  Still  another;  until  it 
seemed  to  be  epidemic.  Well  might  one  elderly  prosy 
married  man  say  "  I  wonder  what  they  think  there  is 
in  it." 

The  incursions  of  the  Goths  brought  about  the  Fall 
of  Rome, — and  the  ladies  seriously  undermined  our  club — 
it  drooped  and  sank.  Are  they  an  antidote  to  the  social 
or  club  microbe  ?  No,  but  an .  antagonistic  and  often  a 
stronger  microbe — we  have  called  it  the  "  domestic." 
How  these  two  bacteria  do  fight!  We  must  not  expect 
perfection  in  this  life.  I  am  not  sure  we  should  like  it 
better  if  we  had  it.  But  that  is  pure  speculation — for 
myself  I  will  say  that  it  is  a  satisfaction  that  we  haven't 
reached  our  ideals,  whilst  admitting  that  we  must 
constantly  pursue  them.  Although  I  do  not  discourage 
the  efforts  of  anybody  who  wants  to  perfect  me,  whether 
at  a  club  or  elsewhere,  yet  I  cannot  give  him  much  honest 
encouragement. 

A  Hydrington  man  was  heard  to  pray  "  Lord,  I  know 
I  must  have  my  trials,  but  if  thou  dos't  try  me, — try  me 
with  brass."  I  hope  my  trials,  my  benefits,  my  pleasures, 
will  be  in  the  shape  of  society, — society  of  my  family,  my 
friends,  my  books,  and  my  clubs. 

I  have  referred  to  Mr.  Greenwood.  He  was  a  good 
example  of  the  upright,  cautious,  careful  Borderman.  He 
was  accurately  described  as  the  first  man  to  pay  his  own 
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debts  and  the  last  to  pay  other  people's.  His  principles 
were  not  elastic.  This  was  well  shown  when  he  took  his  two 
boys  to  Windermere  one  Whitsuntide.  He  had  paid  the 
fare  on  the  steamer  for  himself  and  two  boys.  The 
steamer  was  an  old  one  and  much  overcrowded.  When  it 
moved  away  from  the  pier,  the  vessel  rolled  so  much  that 
it  was  evident  it  could  not  make  a  voyage,  and  the  Captain 
turned  the  vessel  to  the  shore  to  beach  her.  Whilst  doing 
this  the  water  got  to  the  fires  and  made  a  steam,  but 
there  was  sufficient  way  on  the  steamer  to  get  into  shallow 
water.  There  was  great  commotion  on  the  little  steamer, 
and  when  she  grounded  men,  women  and  children,  in 
their  excitement,  jumped  overboard  and  were  struggling 
in  the  water.  The  first  to  get  off  was  Mr.  G—  -  with  his 
two  boys,  and  he  intercepted  a  man  from  the  pier,  who 
was  running  round  to  help  people  out  of  the  water,  and 
would  not  let  him  budge  an  inch  further  until  he  had 
got  his  money  back.  The  man  returned  the  fares  to  the 
importunate  father,  and  then  ran  to  help  the  passengers 
who  were  struggling  in  the  water. 

One  night  I  was  at  this  club  in  the  evening  playing  a 
game  of  billiards  in  which  I  was  much  interested  when 
a  messenger  came  and  said  that  Salt  Jimmy  wanted  me 
at  his  home,  about  a  mile  away.  I  did  not  want  to  leave 
the  club,  but  I  argued  that  the  request  was  most  unusual, 
and  that  if  it  had  been  a  well-to-do  client  I  should  not 
have  hesitated;  so  I  got  my  opponent  in  the  game  to 
excuse  me,  and  went  to  the  address  I  had  given  me. 
Now,  who  was  Salt  Jimmy?  He  was  a  little  quiet, 
simple,  inoffensive,  honest  Irishman,  over  middle  age,  who 
went  round  with  a  donkey  and  cart  bartering  salt  for  rags 
and  bones.  Before  he  went  into  the  salt  trade  he  made 
and  sold  blacking.  His  clothes  were  coated  with  blacking 
and  the  ingredients  out  of  which  it  was  made,  at  least  the 
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front  part  of  his  clothes.  His  waistcoat,  trousers  and  coat 
shone  like  a  raven.  But  he  wore  the  clothes  which  he  had 
worn  when  making  blacking,  when  bartering  salt.  He 
was  mentally  and  physically  feeble,  but  was,  I  believe  a 
Christian  man  according  to  his  lights.  My  first  case  in 
the  police-court  was  to  appear  for  him  on  a  charge  brought 
against  him  of  hawking  without  a  licence.  A  local 
gentleman,  from  feelings  of  pity  for  the  man,  had  asked 
me  to  do  so.  There  was  no  doubt  about  his  hawking,  and 
I  could  not  prove  that  he  had  a  licence,  which  licences  at 
that  time  were  granted  from  Rochdale.  I  did  not  want 
a  knock-down  the  first  time  that  I  appeared,  so  I  suggested 
to  the  bench  that  the  case  be  adjourned  a  fortnight,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  the  prosecutor,  the  superintendent 
of  police  at  Bochdale,  as  my  client  was  not  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  should  ascertain  whether  a  licence  had  been 
taken  out.  This  was  done.  I  was  merely,  as  I  thought, 
staving  off  the  evil  day.  When  the  case  came  on  again  the 
superintendent  said  that  he  found  Salt  Jimmy,  the 
defendant,  had  a  licence  in  force,  so  he  withdrew  the  case. 
I  hoped  this  first  case  was  a  good  omen  for  the  success  of 
my  professional  career.  Poor  Salt  Jimmy !  He  was  not 
a  Chamberlain,  he  took  everything  lying  down,  and,  unlike 
an  Irishman,  did  not  talk  much,  and  that  little  was  very 
unintelligible.  The  lads  used  to  shy  stones  through  the 
window  of  his  cellar  dwelling,  and  ill-use  his  donkey,  and 
overturn  his  cart.  The  same  gentleman  who  had  asked 
me  to  defend  him  about  his  licence  asked  me  to  get  him 
protection  from  these  rowdy  unfeeling  lads.  I  did  so,  and 
prosecuted  several  of  them,  and  afterwards  Salt  Jimmy 
could  go  about  his  business  without  further  annoyance  to 
himself  or  donkey.  Between  this  incident  and  receiving 
the  message  at  the  club  there  was  an  interval  of  several 
years.  On  one  occasion  during  this  interval  I  was  at  home, 
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sitting  with  my  wife,  when  she  got  up  and  said,  "  Why, 
there's  that  old  man  again!  I  wish  he  would  give  up 
coming."  I  said,  "Who  is  he?"  and  went  to  the  window, 
and  saw  it  was  Salt  Jimmy.  I  said,  "  Why,  that's  Salt 
Jimmy.  Does  he  often  come  ?"  My  wife  said,  "  Yes, 
and  he  will  always  leave  me  a  large  piece  of  salt,  whether 
I  want  it  or  not,  and  he  refuses  to  have  any  pay  for  it, 
although  sometimes  he  will  take  something  to  eat."  My 
wife  went  to  the  kitchen  and  spoke  to  the  man,  and 
arranged  that  he  was  to  be  given  something  to  eat,  and 
then  returned  to  me.  I  asked  how  long  the  man  had  been 
calling  and  leaving  salt,  and  she  said  ever  since  our 
marriage.  Then  I  told  her  how  I  had  protected  the  man, 
and  had  occasionally  guaranteed  the  price  of  a  waggon  of 
salt,  and  that  my  clerks  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing 
his  letters  and  ordering  his  salt.  It  then  appeared  plain 
that  this  poor,  ignorant  and  weakly  Irishman  had  found 
out  where  I  lived,  and,  unknown  to  me,  had  for  years  in 
his  silent  gratitude  been  bringing  salt  to  my  house,  to  the 
surprise  of  my  wife,  who  did  not  know  him  or  know 
that  I  knew  him.  This  was  the  Salt  Jimmy  who  sent  me 
the  message  to  the  club.  On  getting  the  message  I  at 
once  went  to  him,  and  found  him  living  alone  at  one  end 
of  a  workshop,  which  was  cold,  dirty,  and  desolate,  and 
in  great  suffering,  he  not  having  passed  any  water  for 
many  hours.  I  sent  a  message  to  a  doctor  to  come  at  once 
and  bring  his  catheters  with  him.  The  doctor  did  so,  and 
gave  him  relief.  When  the  pressure  on  the  sensitive  and 
inflamed  parts  was  relieved  the  man  cried,  "  Oh,  my  God ! 
I  have  an  aise  upon  me !'  The  old  man  had  saved  about 
,£60,  which  he  wished  to  give  to  me,  but  I,  of  course, 
refused  to  accept  it.  I  made  him  a  will  by  which  he  left 
his  savings  to  some  distant  and  no  doubt  needy  relatives. 
He  did  not  live  long,  but  was  decently  interred,  and  I 
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never  regretted  any  little  service  that  I  might  have 
rendered,  or  having  left  the  comforts  of  a  club  to  go  to 
see,  Salt  Jimmy. 

It  is  very  commonplace  to  say  that  clubs  have 
characteristics ;  they  have  more,  they  have  individualities. 
At  the  very  mention  of  a  club  a  picture  is  presented  to 
the  mind  filled  in  with  some  peculiarities  and  associations. 
These  live  in  memory  after  the  club  has  ceased  to  exist. 
These  memories  are  treasured  as  a  record  of  happiness, 
folly,  little  annoyances,  and  mirth.  But  the  Hydrington 
Club  has  now  gone,  and  as  a  humble  tribute  I  give  this 
short  sketch  to  its  memory. 

Vain  transitory  splendours  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall ! 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair, 
To  seek  oblivion  of  his  daily  care; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, — 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; — 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear. 


PEARL. 
By  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

*~PHE  poem  contained  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  Nero  AX, 
British  Museum,  to  which  the  late  Dr.  Morris  gave 
the  title  of  "  Pearl,"  has  a  message  for  us  worth  hearing. 
It  speaks  of  things  which  concerned  the  men  and  women 
among  whom  Chaucer  and  Langland  lived;  of  problems 
which  are  perennial  and  are  wistfully  questioned  by  every 
generation  of  men:  death,  the  shock  of  bereavement,  the 
grief  and  doubt  and  probation  which  are  the  lot  of  all, 
the  flight  of  the  soul  from  its  bodily  prison,  the 
impenetrable  mystery  of  the  hereafter. 

One  of  the  high  functions  of  literature  is  to  give  abiding 
form  to  poignant  experience  of  these  great  problems.  We 
have  them  to  face,  and  it  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  read 
what  our  fore-runners  thought  and  felt;  in  what  spirit 
they  pondered;  how  they  expressed  themselves.  They 
live  in  us;  their  conceptions  and  emotions  are  a  part  of 
our  being. 

One  may  smile  at  the  craving  and  the  violent  efforts 
of  some  modern  writers  to  be  "original" — to  produce 
something  quite  new.  We  are  linked  indissolubly  with 
the  past  and  can  only  hope  to  effect  some  slight  modifica- 
tion for  the  better. 

Out  of  olde  fields,  as  man  saith, 

Cometh  all  this  new  corn  from  year  to  year ; 
And  out  of  olde  bookes,  in  good  faith, 

Cometh  all  this  new  science  that  men  lear. 
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Yet,  in  the  best  sense,  every  writer  is  original  or 
creative,  if  he  but  puts  himself  into  his  work.  His  vital 
experiences  are  fresh  to  him;  has  he  force  of  character, 
sympathy,  assimilative  power,  adequate  faculty  of 
expression  to  declare  what  is  going  on  within  himself? 
If  so,  he  is  an  original  writer,  though  he  may  be  echoing 
a  thousand  poets,  of  every  time  and  clime. 

The  poem  "  Pearl "  tells  us  somewhat  of  Medieval 
ideals  in  poetry,  thought  and  life.  We  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  potency,  the  exaltation,  the  earnestness  of  them. 
True,  it  is  but  a  small  witness  of  the  time,  of  which  the 
great  revelations  are  the  Gothic  Cathedrals,  the  fourteenth 
century  frescoes,  Saint  Francis,  and  in  literature, 
immeasurably  above  all  others,  Dante.  But,  if  small,  it 
is  veracious  and  it  springs  from  our  own  soil.  It  was 
probably  written  a  little  earlier  than  the  works  of  Lang- 
land,  Gower  and  Chaucer,  and  it  supplements  them  in 
certain  important  particulars. 

It  runs  as  follows :  — The  poet  mourns  the  death  of  his 
little  daughter,  but  two  years  old. 

That  pryvy  perle  \vithouten  spot. 

In  anguish  and  solitude  he  goes  to  her  grave,  where,  he 
says,  fair  flowers  and  fragrant  herbs  spring  from  the 
clods  under  which  she  lies  buried. 

To  that  spot  that  I  in  speche  expoun 

I  entered  in  that  erber  grene, 
In  Augoste  in  a  hygh  seysoun, 

Quen  corne  is  corven  with  crokes  kene. 

Distraught  with  grief  he  falls  upon  the  fragrant  plot  and 
sleeps.  A  vision  appears  to  him  of  a  beautiful  land  with 
clear  cliffs,  woods  with  dark  trunks  and  leaves  as  of 
burnished  silver,  shining  in  the  sun,  with  shimmering 
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sheen ;  "  Precious  perles  of  orient "  on  the  ground ;  fair 
fruits,  birds  in  peaceful  company,  nor  could  "  citern-string 
or  minstrel  tell  of  their  gladness." 

Happy,  freed  from  his  load  of  care,  he  presses  tireless 
through  the  wood  and  reaches  a  river. 

Lorde !   dere  was  hit  adubbement. 

Swangeande  swete  the  water  con  swepe 
Wyth  a  rownande  sounde  raykande  aryght. 

Its  banks  were  bright  with  beryl ;  emeralds,  sapphires  and 
other  brilliant  gems  glowed  in  the  depths  as  through 
glass,  and  all  the  water  glistened  with  light. 

In  the  founce  ther  stonden  stonez  stepe, 

As  glente  thurgh  glas  that  glowed  and  glyght, 

As  stremande  sternez  quen  strothe  men  slepe, 
Staren  in  welkyn  in  wynter  nyght. 

"  Earthly  heart "  might  not  tell  the  "  tenth  dole  "  of 
that  gladness.  Suddenly  he  perceived  a  figure  across 
the  stream :  — 

A  crystal  clyffe  ful  relusant, 

Mony  ryal  ray  con  fro  it  rere ; 
At  the  fote  thereof  ther  sete  a  faunt, 

A  mayden  of  menske,  ful  debonere; 
Blysande  whyte  wacz  hyr  bleaunt; 

(I  knew  hyr  wel,  I  had  sen  hyr  ere). 

It  was  the  spirit  of  his  daughter,  in  the  form  of  a  radiant 
young  woman.  He  stood  thrilled, — in  ecstasy,  yet  in 
fear.  He  was  awed  by  the  strangeness,  the  glory;  he 
dared  not  speak,  though  he  longed  to  speak. 

More  then  me  lyste  my  drede  aros, 

I  stod  full  stylle  and  dorste  not  calle, 

Wyth  yghen  open  and  mouth  ful  clos, 
I  stod  as  hende  as  hawk  in  halle. 
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Herself  a  spotless  pearl,  she  was  richly  adorned  with 
pearls ;  they  decked  her  white  robe,  her  crown,  her  bosom. 

Bot  a  wonder  perle  withouten  wemnie, 
In  myddez  hyr  breste  wacz  sette  so  sure; 
So  was  hit  clene  and  cler  and  pure. 

Gravely  she  came  down  to  the  water-edge,  "  enclynande 
lowe  in  womman  lore,"  and  greeted  him.  He  told  her 
of  his  grief  and  despair,  since  the  loss  of  his  jewel. 

Fro  we  in  twynne  wern  towen  and  twayned, 
I  haf  ben  a  joylez  jueler. 

She  replies  that  his  jewel  is  not  lost,  but  found;  is  in 
security  and  bliss.  If  he  loved  his  jewel  aright,  he  should 
now  rejoice  that  it  has  been  proved  a  "  jewel  of  price." 
To  him  her  very  words  were  jewels.  He  had  thought  his 
pearl  bereft  of  life ;  now  he  finds  her  in  bliss.  He  will 
cross  the  water  and  share  her  happiness.  She  restrains 
him.  Since  Adam's  trespass  all  men  must  pass  "  through 
dreary  death  "  ere  that  river  is  crossed. 

Thy  corse  in  clot  mot  calder  keve. 

She  chides  his  complaining.  Fretting  is  vain.  The 
allotted  span  of  life  must  be  run.  He  should  hold  himself 
blessed  and  love  God  in  "  wele  and  wo."  Repentant,  he 
feels  he  "  is  but  dust." 

Bot  Crystes  mercy  and  Mary  and  Jon 
Thise  aren  the  grounde  of   alle  my  blysse. 

He  asks  about  her  new  life.  Praising  the  spirit  of 
humility  she  tells  how  she  has  become  Queene  in  bliss. 
All  are  kings  and  queens  there,  happy  in  each  other's 
honour.  There  is  no  usurping.  Mary  has  empire  over  all. 

For  ho  is  quene  of  cortaysye. 
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He  sees  how  courtesy  and  charity  shall  be  there,  but 
how  is  she  queen?  She  abode  scarce  two  years  on  earth, 
yet  she  has  become  a  queen.  How  were  those  rewarded 
who  had  long  endured  upon  earth? 

Then  follows  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  vigorously 
and  vividly  told.  Each  is  rewarded  alike, — all  beyond 
their  deserts.  Who  is  blameless  and  may  claim?  The 
newly-baptised  are  equally  rewarded.  That  which  Adam 
forfeited  was  atoned  when 

Ryche  blod  ran  on  rode  so  roghe. 

No  man  living  is  justified,  but  as  regards  the  innocent 

"  chylder  " 

The  innocent   is  ay  saf  by  ryght. 

She  tells  of  the  pearl  of  innocence.  This  is  the  pearl 
placed  by  the  Lamb  on  her  breast,  in  token  of  spotlessness. 
And  of  the  hundred  and  forty  thousand  brides. 

As  in  the  Apocalypse  hit  is  sene, 
The  apostel  hem  segh  in  gostly  drem. 

She  tells  of  Christ's  sufferings;  of  His  glory;  of  the  New 
Jerusalem ;  of  Saint  John's  vision. 

He,  humbled  to  the  dust,  asks  yet  again,  are  there 
mansions  in  the  New  Jerusalem  and  is  it  walled  around; 
doubtless  it  is  immaculate  as  the  souls  that  inhabit  it. 
She  describes  the  city :  — 

Ther  glory  and  blysse  schal  ever  encres, 
To  the  meyny  that  is  withouten  mote. 

He  pleads  to  be  vouchsafed  the  sight  of  that  blissful 
abode — that  "  clene  cloyster."  She  tells  him  he  may  not 
enter  it,  but  the  sight  of  it  shall  be  granted  to  him.  None 

could  enter 

Bot  those  wer  clene  withouten  mote. 
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He  walks  by  the  river  to  the  uplands  and  thence  sees 
the  city  as  "  John  the  Apostel  "  saw  it,  all  of  "  brende 
golde  bryghte,"  the  details  of  the  Apocalypse  being 
carefully  rendered  in  homely  fashion,  yet  with  intense 
earnestness  and  naive  conviction.  As  he  stood  dazed,  he 
became  aware  of  a  procession  of  white-robed  virgins 

Mylde  as  maydenez  sene  at  mass, 

all  with  the  incomparable  pearl  of  innocency  on  their 
breasts.  The  Lamb  was  at  their  head.  The  elders 
prostrated  themselves  in  adoration.  Legions  of  angels 
wafted  incense,  singing  praises.  Among  the  virgins  was 
his  "  lyttel  quene."  In  an  uncontrollable  impulse  of  joy 
and  longing  he  starts  forward  to  cross  the  river.  The 
movement  wakes  him  and  he  realises  he  is  upon  earth, 
this  "  doel-doungeon."  But  he  has  learned  the  lesson  of 
resignation  to  God's  will. 

This  earnest  and  sincere  poem,  conveying  so  much 
feeling  and  thought,  probably  represents  a  crisis  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  its  author.  It  is  an  elegy  betraying  the 
sorrow,  unrest,  agitation  of  mind,  wrestling  with  the 
insoluble,  and  ultimate  solace,  which  are  found  five 
hundred  years  later  in  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam."  The 
theme,  indeed,  is  elemental  and  for  ever  recurrent.  Moral 
elevation  distinguishes  the  old  poet's  conception  and  ideas. 
He  presses  home  with  austere  spirituality  his  conviction 
that  all  owe  to  God  purity  of  life  and  submission  to  His 
decrees.  And  throughout  we  are  touched  by  the  sweet 
human  affection  in  the  story. 

Yet,  though  "  Pearl  "  is  an  apparition  of  real  feeling 
and  beauty  in  contrast  with  the  monotonous  romances  of 
the  time,  it  is  a  highly  conventional  poem,  and  an 
interesting  example  of  the  way  in  which  themes  and 
treatment  are  handed  on  through  the  ages.  The  pearl 
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was  a  favourite  symbol  of  mediaeval  theologians  as  being 
a  perfect  production  of  nature,  needing  no  lapidary  or 
other  treatment  to  enhance  its  lustre  and  beauty.  The 
poet  falls  asleep  and  has  his  dream,  as  pretty  well  all 
the  mediaeval  poets  fell  asleep  and  dreamt,  before  they 
could  usher  in  their  subjects.  When  he  wishes  to  realise 
the  blest  abode  of  the  future,  he  copies  out  the  vision  of 
John,  as  John  in  his  turn  had  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  We  observe  the  simple  directness  and  realism 
of  the  English  poet  allied  with  the  glowing  imagination, 
the  heightened  style,  the  mysticism  of  Ezekiel.  If  space 
allowed,  one  might  follow  up  the  literary  treatment  of 

The  way,  in  this  viage 
Of   thilke    perfect   glorious    pilgrimage 
That  hight  Jerusalem  celestial. 

Dante,  for  instance,  had  depicted,  in  his  terrestrial 
paradise,  a  scene  in  some  respects  strikingly  similar:  — 
The  wood,  the  flowers,  the  crystal  river;  the  poet  on  one 
bank,  Matilda  on  the  other,  holding  theological  converse; 
the  mystic  symbolism,  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew 
prophets;  all  these  coincidences  appear,  though  it  would 
be  rash  to  conclude  that  our  poet  had  read  the 
"  Purgatorio."  Probably  each  poet  used  the  material  and 
traditions  current  at  the  time. 

Edmund  Spenser  caused  his  Red  Cross  Knight,  after 
he  had  been  purged  of  his  faults,  to  be  led  to  a  height, 
whence  he  might  see  the  city  described  by  John.  In  his 
spacious  stanza  he  tells  us :  — 

From  thence,  far  off  he  unto  him  did  shew 

A  little  path  that  was  both  steepe  and  long, 

Which  to  a  goodly  Citty  led  his  vew, 

Whose  wals  and  towres  were  builded  high  and  strong 
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Of  perle  and  precious  stone,  that  earthly  tong 

Cannot  describe,  nor  wit  of  man  can  tell; 

To  high  a  ditty  for  my  simple  song. 

The  Citty  of  the  greate  king  highte  it  well,' 

Wherein  eternall  peace  and  happinesse  doth  dwell. 

As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 

The  blessed  angels  to  and  fro  descend 

From  highest  heven  in  gladsome  companee, 

And  with  great  joy  into  that  Citty  wend, 

As  commonly  as  frend  does  with  his  frend. 

Whereat  he  wondred  much,  and  gan  enquere, 

What  stately  building  durst  so  high  extend 

Her  lofty  towres  unto  the  starry  sphere, 

And  what  unknowen  nation  there  empeopled  were  ? 

"  Faire  knight "  (quoth  he),  "  Hierusalem  that  is, 
The  new  Hierusalem." — 

Finally,  not  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  John  Bunyan 
writes  :  — 

And  behold !  the  city  shone  like  the  sun ;  the  streets  also 
were  paved  with  gold,  and  in  them  walked  many  men  with 
crowns  upon  their  heads,  palms  in  their  hands,  and  golden 
harps  to  sing  praises  withal. 

The  writer  of  "  Pearl  "  is  unknown.  Professor  Gollancz 
hazards  the  guess  that  it  was  Ralph  Strode — Chaucer's 
"  Philosophical  Strode."  There  is  little  to  support  this 
theory.  The  only  MS.  known  is  in  a  small  quarto 
volume,  containing  theological  extracts,  etc.,  and  foiir 
poems,  all  probably  by  the  same  hand,  viz. :  — "Sir  Gawayn 
and  the  Green  Knight "  (probably  the  best  of  early 
English  metrical  romances),  "  Pearl,"  "  Clannesse,"  and 
"  Pacience." 

Probably  the  poet  sprang  from  the  north-west  of 
England,  as  he  wrote  in  the  West  Midland  dialect.  He 
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knew  the  west;  he  describes  the  Wirral  district.  Such 
words  as  chylder,  fayn,  weete,  nesch,  farande  (farrantly), 
drygh  (dree),  one  (onely),  thrych  (thrutch),  seche,  brosten, 
clyppe,  ho,  nobut,  mon,  may  indicate  a  Lancashire  origin, 
though  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence. 

"  Pearl  "  was  probably  written  between  1355  and  1360. 
It  combines  the  alliterative  system  which  Langland  was 
about  to  use  with  so  much  passion  and  moral  fervour  in 
his  "  Piers  Plowman " ;  and  the  rhyme  system  which 
Chaucer  was  about  to  establish  as  the  vehicle  for  modern 
English  poetry,  except  blank  verse. 

Ten  Brink  remarks  :  — "  At  first,  the  verse  combining 
alliteration  and  rhyme  seems  to  have  been  more  fully 
developed  and  adapted  to  a  wider  range  of  subjects  in 
the  north-west  counties,  and  chiefly  in  Lancashire." 

It  is  clear  that  our  poet  was  a  master  of  the  technique 
of  his  art.  He  skilfully  blended  the  two  current  modes 
of  poetic  expression  in  our  tongue.  He  shaped  his  poem 
with  careful  regard  to  balance  and  symmetry.  It  consists 
of  one  hundred  (another  reminiscence  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia,"  with  its  hundred  cantos),  twelve-lined 
stanzas ;  these  comprise  twenty  parts,  each  of  five  strophes, 
each  part  with  a  refrain.  The  refrains  or  burdens  in  the 
final  lines  are  linked  with  and  echoed  or  repeated  in 
the  first  lines  of  succeeding  stanzas,  a  subtle  music 
emanating  from  the  whole.  The  method  of  rhyming 
is :—  a  b,  ab,  ab,  ab,  b  c,  b  c,  each  line  bearing  four 
accents. 

The  poet,  far  from  feeling  that  the  artificial  fetters  he 
has  imposed  upon  himself  are  irksome,  moves  with  free- 
dom, grace  and  strength.  He  evidently  delighted  in 
metrical  experiments.  Assuming  that  he  wrote  "Gawayn," 
"  Cleanness  "  and  "  Patience,"  we  find  that  "  Cleanness  " 
and  "  Patience  "  are  purely  alliterative.  "  Gawayn  "  is 
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in  long  alliterative  stanzas,  rounded  off  by  short  final 
lines  in  rhyme,  giving  a  note  of  brightness,  a  lilt  to  the 
otherwise  stately  measure. 

His  work  is  serious,  didactic,  moral,  yet  often  lyrical, 
in  his  charmingly  fresh  descriptions  of  nature,  or  in  those 
visionary  scenes  which  fill  him  with  rapture.  Whoever 
he  was,  his  craftsmanship  is  of  a  high  order.  He  was  at 
once  simple,  plain  and  vivid.  Nor  are  telling  lines 
wanting,  such  as  "  The  fader  of  folde  and  flode." 

Professor  Grollancz  gives,  in  the  preface  to  his  admirable 
edition,  a  speculative  outline  of  the  poet's  career. 

One  may  repeat,  then,  that  this  unknown  writer  helps  us 
to  a  fuller  understanding  of  his  time.  Chaucer  is,  of  course, 
its  supreme  interpreter,  for  his  genial,  catholic  sympathies 
took  in  all  kinds  of  men.  None  were  alien  to  him.  Lang- 
land,  a  Puritan  before  the  name  existed,  and  with  a 
Puritan's  limitations,  as  well  as  his  vehemence,  leaves 
half  of  England's  folk  untouched.  Chaucer  is  "  sib " 
to  them  all.  Yet  the  author  of  "  Pearl "  has  a  place  of 
his  own.  He  also  had  something  to  tell  us.  His  solitary 
MS.  is  very  precious.  In  telling  the  sweet  and  touching 
story  of  the  child  whom  he  lost  and  found,  we  learn  much 
of  him  and  his  fellows  through  the  vista  of  shadowy 
centuries. 
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AN  AUTUMN  MEMORY. 

By  JOHN  MORTIMER 

'T^O  the  Quietist  and  myself  the  English  Lakeland  was, 
in  our  more  pronounced  pedestrian  days,   a  more 
frequented  paradise  than  it  has  been  in  the  intervening 
years.     It  was  one  of  our  early  loves,  and  though  we  have 
since  wandered  far  and  wide,  in  other  directions,  it  still 
possesses  that  charm  of  association  with  old  delights  which 
will   never   fade   as   long   as   memory   holds.      We   were 
familiar  with  its  valleys,  and  we  called  its  mountains  by 
their   names.      In   that   period   of   youthful   enthusiasm, 
before  the  heyday  in  the  blood  grew  tame,  the  loftiest 
summits   had   an   irresistible   attraction   for   our   restless 
roaming  feet,  but  we  don't  climb  mountains  nowadays, 
finding  it  more  in  accordance  with  the  gravity  of  years  to 
seek  our  pleasure  among  lower  elevations.     So  it  happened 
in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  that  our  choice  for  a 
little  holiday  fell  upon  a  strip  of  country  on  the  Lakeland 
border,  extending  northward  between  Kendal  and  Penrith, 
and  eastward,  from  the  mountains  which  guard  Hawes- 
water,  and   Ulleswater,   to   Appleby,   with   the   beautiful 
valley  of  the  Eden  lying  between.     It  is  a  country  dis- 
playing every  variety  of  landscape  picturesqueness  from 
wild,  untamed  grandeur,  through  varying  degrees  to  the 
softest  and  sweetest  expressions  of  pastoral  loveliness;  a 
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country,  withal,  watered  by  many  streams  and  with  quaint 
old  towns  and  villages  scattered  over  it,  and  rich,  too,  in 
associations  with  border  romance  and  chivalry,  with  its 
ruined  castles,  baronial  halls,  and  other  forms  of  fortified 
homesteads,  reminiscent  of  ancient  feuds,  and  raids,  and 
forays. 

Over  this  delectable  land  we  wandered  at  our  own  sweet 
will,  gaining  many  experiences,  which  cannot  all  be  set 
down  here.  Sometimes  the  sun  shone,  but  of  tener  the  rain 
rained  upon  us,  but  we  were  never  unhappy,  so  that  from 
these  blended  influences  there  has  come  a  kind  of  rainbow 
radiance  in  the  restrospect.  Recalling  those  September 
days,  as  I  sit  by  a  December  fire,  many  impressions  come 
back  to  the  mind,  but  those  which  detach  themselves  from 
the  others  most  readily  are  centred  about  Shap,  the  village 
standing  high  up  among  the  fells,  and  known,  if  not  other- 
wise, to  every  traveller  who  passes  by  rail  that  way,  as  a 
place  of  bleak  exposure,  whose  inhabitants  are  largely 
interested  in  the  quarrying  of  granite.  It  is  known,  in  a 
more  intimate  way,  by  pedestrians,  and  seekers  of  the 
picturesque,  and  at  least  one  novelist  has  shown  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  its  surroundings.  At  my 
elbow,  as  I  write,  is  a  copy  of  Anthony  Trollope's  story, 
"  Can  you  forgive  Her?"  and  turning  to  a  chapter  therein, 
on  "  The  Inn  at  Shap,"  I  come  upon  these  words :  "  There 
is  a  station  at  Shap,  by  which  the  railway  company  no 
doubt  conceives  that  it  has  conferred  on  that  somewhat 
rough  and  remote  locality  all  the  advantages  of  refined 
civilization,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  Shappites  have  been 
thankful  for  the  favour.  The  landlord  at  the  inn,  for  one, 
is  not  thankful.  Shap  had  been  a  place  owing  all  such 
life  as  it  had  possessed  to  coaching  and  posting.  It  had 
been  a  stage  on  the  high  road  from  Lancaster  to  Carlisle, 
and  though  it  lay  high  and  bleak  among  the  fells,  and  was 
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a  cold,  windy,  thinly-populated  place — filling  all  travellers 
with  thankfulness  that  they  had  not  been  made  Shappites, — 
nevertheless  it  had  its  glory  in  its  coaching  and  posting. 
I  have  no  douht  that  there  are  men  and  women  who  look 
back  with  a  fond  regret  to  the  palmy  days  of  Shap." 
Trollope,  notwithstanding,  I  imagine  that  to  many 
travellers  Shap  is  an  acceptable  place,  for,  to  those  who 
require  it,  the  air  is  bracing  there,  and  has  not  that  modern 
guide-book  writer,  Mr.  Baddeley,  drawn  attention  to  it  as 
an  excellent  starting  point  for  a  walking  tour  in  the  Lake 
District? 

It  was  at  the  "  Greyhound,"  an  old  hostelry  near  the 
station,  and  on  the  great  north  road,  that  the  Quietist  and 
I  found  comfortable  and  congenial  quarters  during  our 
three  or  four  days  sojourn  at  Shap.  Our  inn,  with  old 
dates  to  be  found  carved  on  it  without  and  within,  had 
been  a  busy  place  in  the  coaching  days,  of  which  there 
seemed  still  a  remaining  as  well  as  a  reminiscent  flavour, 
in  the  post-horses  and  carriages  still  obtainable  there.  It 
was  interesting,  too,  in  view  of  some  modern  forms  of 
travelling,  to  learn  from  our  landlady  that  this  year,  there 
had  come  that  way  more  pedestrians  of  the  knapsack  order 
than  for  some  time  past.  Good  old  knapsack !  companion 
of  one's  youth  one  would  be  sorry  to  see  you  fall  into 
absolute  neglect  or  disuse. 

From  the  "  Greyhound,"  with  shady  trees  on  the  bit  of 
greensward  across  the  way,  the  grey  village  straggles 
northward,  in  an  intermittent  and  desultory  fashion,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and,  from  various  open  spaces  on 
the  left  of  it,  you  get  views  of  the  outlying  mountains 
looming  largely  beyond  the  nearer  walled  pastures,  and 
the  intervening  undulations  of  the  fells.  Swindale  lies 
below  there  and  to  the  right  of  it  is  Haweswater,  hidden 
from  sight  in  its  mountain-guarded  recess.  It  was  for  the 
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new  experience  of  approaching  Haweswater  from  this  side 
that  we  had  mainly  come  to  Shap.  Near  upon  five  and 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  I  looked  upon  it  last,  and 
the  occasion  was  a  memorable  one.  As  to  an  undiscovered 
region,  I  started  out  alone  to  explore  it,  on  an  autumn 
afternoon,  in  that  year  long  gone  by.  Gaily  strapping  my 
knapsack  on  my  back  at  the  railway  station  at  Staveley,  I 
took  my  way  along  the  Kentmere  valley  to  the  head  of  it 
and  so  to  the  pass  of  Nan  Bield  beyond,  which  gives  access 
to  the  remote  valley  where  Mardale  lies.  Night  had  come 
on  when  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  I  had  met 
with  an  accident  in  crossing  a  stone  wall  which  left  me  a 
limping  pilgrim  in  a  darkened  and  unknown  land.  The 
mountains  rose  up  all  about  the  valley,  giving  it  an  air  of 
majestic  gloom.  Harter  Fell,  with  its  wild  precipices, 
towered  above  on  the  right,  on  the  left  were  the  crags 
above  Blea  Tarn,  and  the  ridges  of  High  Street.  Below, 
far  down  in  weird  indistinctness,  like  "  the  misty  mid- 
region  of  Weir,"  lay  Small  Water  Tarn,  with  its  rocky 
shore,  and  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  reflected  in  its 
sombre  depths.  Yiewed  in  that  mysterious  light  which 
rests  on  the  edge  of  dark,  there  was  an  awe-inspiring 
grandeur  about  the  scene,  which  I  have  never  forgotten. 
How,  in  the  increasing  darkness  I  descended  painfully, 
and  with  doubtful  steps  as  to  my  destination,  down  that 
rugged  slope,  and  how  when  I  had  reached  more  level 
ground,  when  least  expected,  a  light  shone  across  the  way, 
and  I  found  myself  safely  at  the  "  Dun  Bull  "  at  Mardale, 
I  must  not  set  down  in  detail  here ;  neither  must  I  tell  of 
that  further  journey  on  the  morrow,  when,  through  the 
mist,  I  limped  over  High  Street  to  the  pass  of  Kirkstone, 
and  so  to  Ambleside  and  to  ultimate  ease  and  rest. 

It  was  but  a  partial  view  of  the  head  waters  of  the  lake 
that  one  got  on  that  occasion,  but  it  was  an  impressive 
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one,  in  the  circumstances,  and  had  remained  a  vivid 
mental  picture.  Now  we  were  to  approach  it  in  a  securer 
fashion,  and  make  a  more  leisurely  survey.  Meanwhile 
Shap  Abbey  had  to  be  visited,  with  a  little  loitering  there 
among  its  shattered  walls,  dominated  by  the  lofty  ruined 
tower,  which,  with  the  grass-carpeted  pavements,  are  all 
that  remain  of  a  once  beautiful  edifice,  standing  by  the 
swirling  stream,  at  the  edge  of  the  sallow-featured  fell 
pastures.  Thence  by  devious  ways,  that  lead  downwards 
from  Shap  village,  we  traversed  the  intervening  miles, 
passing  through  Bampton,  the  village  with  its  church 
clustered  there  by  the  Lowther  side,  just  then  in  spate 
and  with  its  water  overflowing  the  banks.  The  foothills 
and  mountain  slopes  that  rise  about  Haweswater  were  now 
in  immediate  evidence,  and  entering  thereupon  we 
passed,  on  the  left,  the  considerable  homestead  known  as 
Thornthwaite  Hall,  where  we  had  touch  again  with 
Anthony  Trollope.  This  house,  a  little  withdrawn  from 
the  roadway,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  lake,  is  said  to  be  the 
Yavasour  Hall  of  the  novel  already  referred  to.  The 
novelist  knew  this  country  well  and  has  reflected  it  vividly 
in  his  book,  but  one  has  some  difficulty,  topographically, 
in  reconciling  the  locality  of  the  hall  with  some  of  the 
scenes  and  stirring  incidents  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Haweswater  is  one  of  the  neglected  beauties  among 
lakes;  it  is  Ullswater  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale,  with 
wooded  slopes  where  the  trees  come  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  bare  summits,  and,  at  the  upper  end,  lofty 
mountains,  which  impart  to  it  a  certain  wild  grandeur  of 
environment.  Along  the  road  which  skirts  the  lake  we 
walked,  picking  raspberries  from  the  little  cane- jungles  by 
the  wayside,  and  having  strange  old  memories  stirred 
within  us  by  the  sight  of  the  parsley  fern,  and  the  wall 
rue  cropping  out  from  the  stone  fences,  until  a  storm  of 
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wind  and  rain,  accompanied  by  remote  reverberations  of 
thunder  in  the  mountains,  drove  us  back  to  Shap  along  the 
way  we  had  come.  It  was  along  these  roads  where  the 
mud  is  sticky  and  glutinous,  that  Trollope  describes  a 
villain  of  his  story  walking  to  the  same  destination  as 
ourselves,  in  darkness,  wind  and  rain.  Says  the  novelist, 
introducing  here  an  autobiographic  note,  "  Wearily  and 
wretchedly  he  plodded  on.  A  man  may  be  very  weary  in 
such  a  walk  as  that  and  yet  be  by  no  means  wretched. 
Tired,  hungry,  cold,  wet,  and  nearly  penniless,  I  have  sat 
me  down  and  slept  among  these  mountain  tracks — have 
slept  because  nature  refused  to  allow  longer  wakefulness. 
But  my  heart  has  been  as  light  as  my  purse,  and  there  has 
been  something  in  the  air  of  the  hills  that  made  me 
buoyant  and  happy  in  the  midst  of  my  weariness." 

From  our  comfortable  inn  we  sallied  forth  in  other 
directions,  but  the  most  memorable  of  these  walks  was  the 
one  which  took  us  over  the  fells  to  Kendal,  sixteen  miles 
away,  on  a  grey,  wet,  and  stormy  day.  The  road  is  carried 
high  over  those  desolate  spaces  with  their  vast  undulations 
stretching  out  to  remote  distances.  In  any  condition  of 
weather  these  fells  have  a  fascination  for  me  which  I 
should  find  it  difficult  to  explain,  save  in  some  lines  I  met 
with  somewhere,  in  which  the  poet  says :  — 

I  love  all  waste 

And  solitary  places,  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be. 

On  the  way  we  met  flocks  of  white-fleeced  sheep  being 
driven  marketwaxds  by  their  shepherds,  with  attendant 
dogs  to  keep  the  inevitable  stragglers  within  the  line  of 
march.  This  was  not  to  be  done  without  much  bleating 
and  barking,  for  it  is  of  the  nature  of  sheep  to  break 
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bounds  and  go  astray ;  we  say  so  when  in  church  we  make 
confession,   and   liken  ourselves  to   them   in   this  errant 
disposition.     When  these  had  gone  on  their  way  and  we 
had  reached  a  more  lonely  and  exposed  part  of  the  road  we 
caught  sight  of  a  pedestrian  moving  towards  us  slowly 
and  like  one  who  was  footsore.     He  was  comparatively  a 
young  man,  and  as  he  approached  us  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  not  a  tramp,  but  undoubtedly  a  poor  traveller  who, 
in  his  attire,  showed  that  he  had  seen  better  days.     He 
would  have  passed  on,  but  a  question  regarding  the  way 
that  lay  before  us  brought  him  to  a  halt.     A  curiosity  as 
to  the  purpose  of  his  travelling  led  to  a  further  conversa- 
tion and  to  the  telling  how  he  had  once  been  a  bank  clerk 
in  a  far-off  city,  but  had  gone  wrong;  how  his  friends 
had  sent  him  to  an  American  ranch,  but  to  no  good  pur- 
pose, and  how  he  was  now  making  his  way  back  to  his 
native  place,  in  a  worse  plight  than  he  had  left  it.     With 
a  frank  confession,  confirmed  by  his  looks,  he  said  that  he 
had  been  sorely  and  deservedly  punished  for  his  misdoings, 
and  had  suffered  greatly  during  the  last  few  days.     Not 
in  the  way  of  excuse,  but  as  indicating  some  defect  in 
nature  he  remarked :   "  I  come  of  people  who  are  either 
very  good  or  very  bad."     In  accepting  a  modest  offer  of 
assistance  which  had  to  be  pressed  upon  him,  he  said  he 
neither  looked  for  nor  expected  any  such  help,  and  in 
parting,  as  though  to  emphasise  his  sense  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness,  his  last  words  were  :  "  I  assure  you  it  is  a  very- 
undeserving  case." 

Undeserving  from  his  point  of  view  the  case  might  be, 
but  I  should  be  slow  to  believe  that  it  was  by  any  means 
hopeless,  in  view  of  such  evident  self-upbraiding,  and  so 
sitting  by  a  December  fire  at  the  season  whose  spirit  is 
that  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  men,  one  has  kindly  and 
hopeful  thoughts  for  that  poor  wayfarer,  who  finds  his 
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place  in  that  wide  charity  which  Tennyson  expresses  when 
he  says : — 

Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

Defects  of  doubt  and  taints  of  blood; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off —  at  last,  to  all 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 


O 


JAMES   HEYWOOD. 
By  CHARLES  W.  SUTTON. 

NE  of  the  rarest  of  Manchester  books  is  a  small  volume 
entitled  "  Letters  and  Poems  on  Several  Subjects, 
by  Mr.  Heywood,"  the  second  and  last  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  1726.  This  is  called,  on  its  title-page, 
the  second  edition,  but  it  is  really  the  third.  The  Poems 
were  originally  published  in  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  in  1721, 
and  the  "  Poems  and  Letters  "  in  1722. 

It  is  a  trivial  book  to  have  been  produced  in  the 
Augustan  age  of  English  letters,  though  the  influence  of 
that  age  is  distinctly  traceable  in  its  pages.  It  is  a 
forgotten  book,  and  perhaps  deservedly  forgotten;  but  I 
am  one  of  those  who  love  to  take  up  neglected  books,  and 
try  to  find  out  something  about  the  lives  and  characters 
of  their  authors.  James  Heywood,  inconspicuous  though 
he  may  have  been  in  the  great  world  of  letters,  is  yet, 
to  my  mind,  deserving  of  consideration  as  a  man  of 
distinctive  character  and  as  a  native  of  Manchester. 

He  was  born  at  Manchester,  and  was  baptised  at  the 
Collegiate  Church  on  February  21st,  1687-8.  His  father 
was  named  John,  a  currier  or  leather  dealer,  dwelling  at 
Church-yard-side,  the  same  who  in  the  Poll  Book  for  1690 
was  assessed  at  eleven  shillings.  Fifteen  years  before  that 
date  he  was  appointed  by  the  Court  Leet  as  a  "  by-law 
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man  for  Church-yard-side,"  and  was  afterwards  fined 
22s.  6d.  for  not  serving  the  office.  On  several  occasions 
he  was  chosen  to  be  a  "  searcher  or  sealer  of  leather,"  that 
is,  he  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Court  to  prevent  the 
cutting  and  gashing  of  raw  hides.  With  what  diligence 
he  performed  the  duties  of  that  office  we  know  not,  but, 
sad  to  say,  he  was  himself  more  than  once  mulcted  in 
fines  for  cutting  or  selling  "  leather  unsealed  according 
to  the  Statute."  He  was  a  respectable  burgess  nevertheless, 
a  man  of  property,  who  in  1678  purchased  certain  lands 
in  Church-yard-side.  He  attained  the  dignity  of  Church- 
warden of  Manchester  in  1688,  and  when  his  younger 
children  were  baptised  he  was  styled  "  Mr."  John  Heywood 
in  the  church  register. 

The  currier's  son,  James,  attended  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School  at  the  time  when  the  Rev.  William 
Barrow,  who  was  afterwards  styled  by  his  pupil  as  "  an 
indefatigable  schoolmaster  and  an  excellent  Grecian," 
was  high-master,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  "  an  excellent 
grammarian,  a  skilful  Latinist,  and  well  versed  in 
botany,"  was  second  master.  At  this  school  he  acquired, 
among  other  accomplishments,  a  beautiful  handwriting, 
and  learned  the  trick  of  introducing  tags  of  Latin  verse 
in  his  correspondence.  An  imitation  of  one  of  Martial's 
Epigrams,  perpetrated  when  at  Manchester  School,  is 
given  in  his  book.  It  is  certain  that  he  always  retained  a 
strong  affection  for  his  Alma  Mater. 

His  tutor  in  the  art  of  "  accompting  "  was  Mr.  Molineux, 
Mathematician  in  Manchester,  on  whose  death  in  1712  he 
wrote  an  elegy,  ending  thus  :  — 

This  trading  town  the  greatest  loss  sustains ; 
No  skilful  Master  of  Accompts  remains; 
The  best  Arithmetician  being  dead, 
Th'  expiring  Science  hangs  its  drooping  head. 
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This  "  trading  town  "  did  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for 
the  talents  of  James  Heywood,  and  he  migrated  to  London 
at  some  undiscovered  date.  He  was  apparently  here  in 
1709,  when  he  wrote  "A  Compendious  Character  of  the 
Celebrated  Beauties  of  Manchester,"  by  way  of  reply  to 
"  many  scandalous  pamphlets  and  scurrilous  lampoons 
which  this  town  of  late  hath  exposed  to  the  perusal  of 
the  censorious  age."  The  lampoons  would  probably  be 
interesting.  That  description  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the 
answers  of  the  ladies'  young  champion.  The  "  reigning 
beauties  of  the  town,"  as  he  styles  them,  included 
Mrs.  Chetham,  Mrs.  Greenaugh,  Mrs.  Sleigh,  Mrs.  Garside, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Hyde  and  Mrs.  Diggles,  and  they  are 
represented  as  possessing  every  imaginable  virtue  and 
grace,  and  while  they  each  and  all  had  a  lively  wit,  they 
had  no  trace  of  redeeming  or  loveable  blemish. 

By  the  year  1712,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
he  had  certainly  settled  in  London.  He  was  then  very 
busy  with  his  pen,  sending  a  short  contribution  to  the 
"  Spectator,"  and  others  to  the  "  Plain-Dealer"  and  similar 
papers ;  "  all  which,"  he  says,  "  I  writ  at  intervals  when  I 
was  disengaged  from  business,  purely  for  my  diversion ;  for 
I  never  suffer  any  amusements  of  this  nature  to  get  the 
ascendant  of  business."  Some  few  years  later  he  seems 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  lady  whom,  after  the  fashion 
of  his  day,  he  calls  by  a  name  which  is  not  her  own. 
His  effusions  to  "  Lucinda "  form  a  good  proportion  of 
the  poems  in  his  little  book.  She,  however,  became,  he 
confidently  affirms,  "  an  inhabitant  of  those  bright  and 
glorious  mansions,  which  are  the  sure  rewards  of  that 
exemplary  virtue  and  piety  she  was  peculiarly  distin- 
guished for."  He  apparently  did  not  marry  for  many 
years  afterwards,  probably  not  till  after  1730.  I  have 
not  yet  discovered  the  poems  he  addressed  to  her  who  was 
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destined  to  be  his  wife.  He  sent  his  son,  John  Heywood, 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A. 
in  1762,  and  M.A.  in  1765.  His  daughter  married  into 
one  of  the  county  families  of  Cornwall,  her  husband  being 
the  only  son  of  Christopher  Hawkins  of  Trewinnard,  St. 
Erth's,  and  the  brother  of  Lady  (Richard)  Yyvyan. 

Some  of  James  Heywood's  personal  habits  are  touched 
upon  by  Richard  Steele,  in  the  "  Guardian."  "  There  is 
a  silly  habit,"  he  says,  "  among  many  of  our  minor  orators, 
who  display  their  eloquence  in  the  several  coffee-houses  of 
this  fair  city,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  considerable 
number  of  Her  Majesty's  spruce  and  loving  subjects,  and 
that  is  a  humour  they  have  got  of  twisting  off  your  buttons. 
These  ingenious  gentlemen  are  not  able  to  advance  three 
words  until  they  have  got  fast  hold  of  one  of  your  buttons ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  have  procured  such  an  excellent 
handle  for  discourse  they  will  indeed  proceed  with  great 
elocution.  I  know  not  how  well  some  may  have  escaped, 
but  for  my  part  I  have  often  met  with  them  to  my  cost, 
having,  I  believe,  within  these  three  years  last  past  been 
argued  out  of  several  dozens,  insomuch  that  I  have  for 
some  time  ordered  my  tailor  to  bring  me  home  with  every 
suit  a  dozen  at  least  of  spare  ones,  to  supply  the  place  of 
such  as  from  time  to  time  are  detached,  as  an  help  to 
discourse,  by  the  vehement  gentlemen  before  mentioned. 
This  way  of  holding  a  man  in  discourse  is  much  practised 
in  the  coffee-houses  within  the  city,  and  does  not  indeed 
so  much  prevail  at  the  politer  end  of  the  town.  It  is, 
likewise,  more  frequently  made  use  of  among  the  small 
politicians  than  any  other  body  of  men;  I  am  therefore 
something  cautious  of  entering  into  controversy  with  this 
species  of  statesmen,  especially  the  younger  fry;  for  if 
you  offer  in  the  least  to  dissent  from  anything  that  one 
of  these  advances,  he  immediately  steps  up  to  you,  takes 
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hold  of  one  of  your  buttons,  and  indeed  will  soon  convince 
you  of  the  strength  of  his  argumentation.  I  remember, 
upon  the  news  of  Dunkirk's  being  delivered  into  our 
hands,  a  brisk  little  fellow,  a  politician  and  an  able 
engineer,  had  got  into  the  middle  of  Batson's  coffee-house, 
and  was  fortifying  Graveling  for  the  service  of  the  most 
Christian  King  with  all  imaginable  expedition.  The  work 
was  carried  on  with  such  success  that  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  time  he  had  made  it  almost 
impregnable,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  several  worthy  citizens 
who  had  gathered  round  him,  full  as  strong  both  by 
sea  and  land  as  Dunkirk  ever  could  pretend  to  be.  I 
happened,  however,  inadvisedly  to  attack  some  of  his 
outworks,  upon  which,  to  show  his  great  skill  likewise  in 
the  offensive  part,  he  immediately  made  an  assault  upon 
one  of  my  buttons,  and  carried  it  in  less  than  two  minutes, 
notwithstanding  I  made  as  handsome  a  defence  as  was 
possible.  He  had  likewise  invested  a  second,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  master  of  that  too  in  a  very  little  time 
had  he  not  been  diverted  from  this  enterprise  by  the 
arrival  of  a  courier,  who  brought  advice  that  his  presence 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  disposal  of  a  beaver,  upon 
which  he  raised  the  siege,  and  indeed  retreated  with 
precipitation." 

"  The  real  person  here  alluded  to,"  remarks  the  annotator 
on  this  passage,  "  was  Mr.  James  Heywood.  He  outlived 
this  silly  habit,  however,  and  gave  the  annotator  this,  and 
a  variety  of  similar  information,  gratis,  for  he  was  not  a 
button  worse  or  better  for  it." 

He  was  in  business  as  a  wholesale  linen  draper  in 
Gracechurch  Street,  and  subsequently  in  Fish  Street  Hill, 
and  in  1734  was  elected  a  Governor  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  Three  years  later,  5th  April,  1737,  he  was 
appointed  a  Governor  of  the  Bridewell  and  Bethlem 
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Hospitals,  and  he  also  held  similar  appointments  at  Christ's 
Hospital  and  the  London  Workhouse. 

His  position  in  the  City  led  him  to  be  marked  out  for 
civic  distinction,  and  he  was  nominated  and  elected  an 
Alderman  of  Aldgate  Ward  on  28th  November,  1746. 
His  ambitions  not  being  in  this  direction,  he  refused  to 
take  upon  himself  the  office,  and  paid  the  fine  of  £500 
to  escape  serving  it.  He  died  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age, 
at  his  house  in  Austin-Friars,  on  July  23rd,  1776,  having 
retained,  the  chronicler  says,  "  his  health  and  spirits  until 
within  a  short  period  of  his  departure." 

A  further  examination  of  Heywood's  "  Letters  and 
Poems  "  may  give  us  some  additional  insight  into  his  mind 
and  habits.  Passing  over  the  amiable  and  harmless 
amatory  poems,  I  may  mention  his  elegiac  verses  on 
Joseph  Addison,  those  on  seeing  the  funeral  of  Matthew 
Prior,  and  his  addresses  to  Mr.  Gay  on  his  "  Trivia,"  and 
Sir  Richard  Steele  on  his  comedy  of  the  "  Conscious 
Lovers;"  also  an  epilogue  spoken  by  a  comedian  at  the 
Preston  Guild  of  1722.  His  poem  on  the  death  of 
Molineux,  the  mathematician,  I  have  already  named. 

Some  of  the  Letters  were  originally  addressed  to  his  old 
schoolfellows,  one  of  whom  he  visited  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford;  and  they  deal  in  a  sensible,  though  sententious, 
way  with  such  matters  as,  how  a  man  should  conduct 
himself  when  paying  his  addresses  to  a  woman,  on  the 
ill-effects  of  immoderate  drinking,  the  advantages  of  being 
well-dressed,  even  above  your  station  in  life,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  being  unable  to  dance.  He  advises  a 
father  not  to  make  his  son  a  dull,  plodding  curate,  but 
to  send  him  up  to  the  City  and  put  him  in  the  way  of 
becoming  a  Sheriff  or  an  Alderman  of  London.  He  is 
indignant  with  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  "  scandal  and 
ingratitude,"  and  severely  tells  him,  "  I  have  razed  your 
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name  out  of  the  catalogue  of  my  friends."  On  the  woes 
of  bachelors  and  maids  intent  on  marrying  he  has  much 
to  say,  both  in  his  letters  and  papers.  He  is 
angry  with  those  who  sing  too  loud  in  church,  and 
sorrowful  to  see  the  theatres  crowded  when  an  indifferent 
play  is  acted,  and  churches  thin  when  eminent  and 
orthodox  divines  preach  in  them.  He  is  sarcastic  on 
women's  patches  and  hoops:  "The  ladies'  hoops  are  now 
made  so  large  and  their  head-dresses  so  small  that  the 
ladies  seem  to  be  of  a  pyramidal  form."  There  are  some 
good  delineations  of  characters  met  with  in  taverns  and 
clubs,  and  one  or  two  amusing  stories  well  told.  He  is 
fond  of  taking  his  friends  into  Westminster  Abbey  to 
view  the  tombs  and  monuments  and  to  moralise  thereon, 
and  speaks  thus  of  certain  well-known  public  places : 
"  When  I  am  in  St.  James's  Park  I  have  a  prospect  of  the 
Court,  I  see  a  large  canal,  rows  of  trees  regularly  planted, 
but  it  has  not  the  natural  charms  the  Spring  Garden  is 
peculiarly  distinguished  for." 

Like  many  another  Londoner,  for  he  had  evidently 
become  one,  he  is  sensible  of  the  delights  of  the 
country,  and  uses  terms  of  rapture  in  describing  the 
pastoral  charms  of  Petersham.  There  is  a  curious 
passage  on  country  stiles.  Writing  under  the  names  of 
Chloe  and  Dorinda,  he  complains  of  the  annoyance  they 
experienced  from  some  young  sparks  stopping  to  watch 
them  get  over  the  stiles  during  a  suburban  walk.  The 
paper  continues :  "  These  stiles  about  the  fields  of  this 
Metropolis  are  fitter  for  a  country  squire  to  leap  his  horse 
over  than  for  females  of  modesty  to  climb  over.  In  our 
native  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  stiles  are 
made  of  an  easy  ascent  and  descent,  and  staves  so  regularly 
placed  that  we  go  over  them  with  pleasure." 

Among  the  miscellaneous  contributions  are  "  characters  " 
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of  Richard  Wroe,  the  silver-tongued  Warden  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  Rev.  W.  Barrow,  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  both  of  value  for  biographical  data. 

While  examining  recently  some  Chetham  family  papers, 
in  the  possession  of  Captain  Clowes,  I  came  across  a  bundle 
of  James  Heywood's  letters  to  James  Chetham,  of 
Castleton,  with  Chetham's  notes  of  his  own  letters  in 
reply.  These  letters  were  written  between  September, 
1757,  and  September,  1765.  James  Chetham  was  the 
last  male  representative  of  his  family,  in  whom  the 
property  of  all  the  branches  of  the  family  became 
concentrated.  He  was  a  year  or  two  younger  than 
Heywood,  and  appears  to  have  been  at  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School  at  the  same  time.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Cambridge,  and  in  1709  was  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn, 
and  in  1718  was  called  to  the  Bar.  For  ten  years  he  was 
Recorder  of  Macclesfield,  and  also  filled  the  post  of 
Deputy  Steward  of  the  Macclesfield  Courts.  Both  these 
offices  he  resigned  in  1750,  on  succeeding  to  the  estates 
of  his  cousin,  Humphrey  Chetham,  of  Castleton.  Thence- 
forth until  his  death,  nineteen  years  afterwards,  he  resided 
on  his  property,  a  gouty  but  kindly  old  man,  with  a 
well-founded  reputation  as  a  man  of  great  intelligence 
and  judicious  benevolence.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  but 
not  puffed  up  by  professional  pride.  On  one  occasion  he 
wrote  with  great  diffidence  as  to  an  opinion  given  by 
him  on  some  legal  point  propounded  by  James  Heywood, 
whereupon  his  old  friend  replied  on  7th  September,  1763  : 
"  You  are  pleased  to  make  a  modest  apology  that  your 
judgment  is  not  now  (if  ever  it  was)  to  be  relied  on. 
I  have  had  ocular  demonstration  of  your  early  and  close 
application  to  the  study  of  the  law,  at  your  chambers  in 
Coney-Court,  Gray's  Inn,  and  after  in  those  nearer  the 
Hall,  and  have  the  opinion  of  the  judicious  Mr.  Fazakerley, 
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who  has  told  me  you  were  the  ablest  lawyer  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  I  have  often  thought  your  retirement 
from  business  was  a  loss  to  our  country.  But  I  think  you 
acted  very  prudently,  and  hope  it  was  a  preservative  of 
your  health." 

Tames  Hey  wood,  ever  busy  with  other  people's  affairs 
as  well  as  his  own,  transacted  his  friend's  financial 
business  in  London,  investing  his  money  and  drawing  his 
dividends,  informing  him  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks 
and  funds  and  how  the  fluctuations  were  affected  by  the 
prospect  of  peace  or  the  downfall  of  Ministers.  In  a 
letter  of  September  8,  1762,  he  writes :  "  The  principal 
topic  of  conversation  here  is  about  the  terms  of  peace. 
After  such  a  series  of  victories  and  so  many  acquisitions 
our  situation,  is  such  as  one  would  be  apt  to  think  enables 
us  to  prescribe  terms  of  peace  to  our  enemies,  but  it  is 
strongly  reported  that  the  preliminaries  are  already 
settled,  which  are  in  general  disapproved  of.  The  French 
are  such  a  perfidious  people,  if  we  do  make  a  good  and 
lasting  peace,  in  a  few  years  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be 
involved  in  another  war.  We  have  been  at  an  immense 
expense  in  carrying  out  this  war,  and  have  been  blessed 
with  uncommon  success;  therefore,  as  one  of  our  public 
newspapers  very  justly  observed,  *  as  in  lawsuits  so  in  war, 
we  ought  to  make  our  adversaries  pay  cost  if  they  are 
cast,'  instead  of  which,  I  am  afraid,  we  must  bear  the 
enormous  expense  without  gaining  any  advantage."  Some 
months  later,  July  23,  1763,  Chetham  writes :  "  I  am 
sorry  to  find  by  the  papers  that  the  ferment  in  town 
continues.  A  foreign  war  seems  to  suit  the  temper  of  this 
nation  better  than  peace.  I  remember  an  old  gentleman 
at  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Ann's  wars  said  he  did  not 
desire  to  see  peace,  for  if  we  were  at  peace  with  our 
foreign  enemies  we  should  fall  out  among  ourselves.  So 
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it  happened  then  and  so,  to  our  reproach,  it  happens  now." 
"  There  has  been  lately  a  great  many  revolutions  at 
Court,"  writes  Hey  wood  in  February,  1763.  "  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  has  been  at  the  helm,  and  in  the  zenith  of 
power  many  years  has  expended  a  large  fortune,  and  has 
disposed  of  most  places  in  the  Church  and  State,  and  now 
is  dwindled  that  I  much  question  whether  he  has  the 
power  to  put  in  an  excise-man  or  a  tide-waiter.  Those 
that  are  placed  on  the  summit  of  power,"  he  sententiously 
observes,  "  stand  on  a  slippery  foundation."  On  another 
occasion  he  quotes  the  following  lines  which  he  had  sent 
to  a  newspaper :  — 

On  the  Ins  and  Outs 
Courtiers  and  placemen  make  a  rout, 
They  change  the  scene  and  shift  about ; 
A  scramble  for  the  loaves  and  fishes 
Are  all  their  views  and  all  their  wishes. 

Heywood  was  never  a  purchaser  of  East  India  Stork, 
which  he  says  was  a  trading  concern  and  liable  to  many 
fluctuations.  A  letter  in  1764  reflects  the  heart-burning 
that  existed  among  East  Indian  Directors  in  consequence 
of  Lord  dive's  proposals  with  regard  to  the  control  of 
affairs  in  India. 

A  subject  which  occupied  the  thoughts  and  pens  of 
the  two  friends  was  the  great  failure  of  a  Manchester 
merchant  named  Touchet,  of  whom  Heywood  remarks  : 
"  His  insatiable  ambition  for  aggrandizing  himself  and 
his  extensive  desire  of  monopolising  business  from  almost 
every,  quarter  of  the  globe,  Icarus-like  soaring  too  high, 
has  occasioned  this  downfall,  and  plunged  him  into  such 
a  labyrinth  in  which  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  extricate 
himself.  Had  he  moved  in  his  own  proper  sphere  of  life, 
kept  to  the  Manchester  trade,  and,  as  our  Church 
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Catechism  advises,  to  learn  to  get  his  own  living  in  that 
state  of  life  into  which  it  should  please  God  to  call  him, 
he  might  then  have  lived  in  affluence  and  reputation,  and 
have  provided  happily  for  his  numerous  family.  But 
some  persons  are  for  crowding  too  much  sail,  by  which 
method  many  a  vessel  has  been  shipwrecked." 

Some  gossip  about  certain  men  of  the  law  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  origin  may  be  quoted.  "  The  judicious 
Mr.  Fazakerley "  has  already  been  named.  k<  He  has 
indeed  been  a  credit  to  our  country  "  (meaning  county), 
says  Chetham.  This  was  Nicholas  Fazakerley,  a 
Lancashire  man,  a  renowned  conveyancer,  whose  Jacobite 
politics  prevented  his  attaining  the  honours  of  his 
profession.  He  was  M.P.  and  Recorder  of  Preston,  and 
his  portrait  now  hangs  in  the  Harris  Library  there,  a 
bequest  given  to  the  town  by  his  old  Clerk,  Robert 
Boulton,  as  a  memorial  that  "  Preston  had  once  an  honest 
man  to  represent  it  in  Parliament." 

When  it  was  rumoured  that  Yates  was  about  to  be 
made  a  judge,  Heywood  observed :  "  Mr.  Joseph  Yates, 
I  believe,  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  been  very 
studious;  he  is  allowed  to  have  great  merit  in  his 
profession.  He  retains  our  country  accent  very  much, 
which  I  think  is  a  disadvantage  at  the  Bar.  Mr. 
"Wilbraham  does  the  same.  Though  he  has  the  established 
character  of  a  sound  lawyer  I  think  it  would  be  more 
pleasing  if  he  had  not  so  much  of  the  old  Cheshire  dialect." 
Yates  seems  to  have  been  rather  delicate.  Heywood  says  : 
"  I  do  not  take  him  to  have  a  good  stamen,  and  as  his 
business  is  likely  to  increase  I  am  of  opinion  it  will  not 
mend  his  constitution.  I  met  him  not  long  since  in 
Cheapside  and  advised  him  not  to  chew  too  much  on  Coke 
upon  Littleton."  This  Joseph  Yates  was  an  ancestor  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Yates,  K.C.,  the  present  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
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of  the  County  Police  Court.  He  was  born  at  Manchester 
in  1722,  and  went  to  the  Grammar  School.  He  was  made 
a  judge  in  January,  1764,  having  previously  been 
knighted.  He  had  the  distinction  of  being  styled  "  a 
great  lawyer  and  an  honest  man  "  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Letters  of  Jimius,"  who  commends  him  for  his  spirited 
opposition  to  Lord  Mansfield.  The  Mr.  Wilbraham  whose 
Cheshire  dialect  is  mentioned,  would,  I  think,  be  Randle 
Wilbraham,  of  Rode  Hall,  Cheshire,  who  died  in  1770, 
and  was  the  grandfather  of  the  first  Lord  Skelmersdale. 
"  I  observe,"  writes  Heywood,  in  February,  1764,  "  Mr. 
Norton,  of  Chadderton,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Norton, 
your  neighbour,  is  created  a  barrister.  The  father  was 
always  reckoned  a  prudent  economist.  I  think  he  married 
a-  lady  with  a  large  fortune.  I  remember  the  grandfather 
when  he  used  to  attend  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Manchester. 
One  of  our  countrymen  appointed  a  judge  and  another 
a  barrister  within  a  short  space  of  time  is  an  honour  to 
our  country."  Another  lawyer  who  is  named  is  Dauntesey 
Smith,  an  attorney  in  Manchester,  who  was  engaged  on 
Heywood's  behalf  in  a  chancery  suit  about  some  property 
in  Fennel  Street.  This  matter  troubled  our  quondam 
linen-draper  more  than  a  little.  "  I  retired,"  he  says, 
"  Iroin  business  to  have  a  quietus  in  the  evening  of  life ; 
in  the  course  of  transacting  business  forty  years  I  do  not 
remember  I  ever  had  a  law-suit  to  interrupt  me  during 
that  time."  And  now,  having  been  drawn  into  this 
troublesome  business,  he  takes  up  an  attitude  not 
dissimilar  to  that  of  many  another  peaceful  man  in  like 
circumstances :  "  Though  the  loss  of  this  affair  could 
be  but  trifling  and  inconsiderable  to  me,  yet,  as  I  think 
I  have  a  just  right  to  it,  if  I  could  be  able  to  make 
an  honest  and  proper  defence,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
it  tried,  rather  than  such  a  person  as  H n  should 
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triumph  over  me."  One  cannot  help  regretting  that 
Lawyer  Chethani,  who  rode  over  to  Smcdley  to  consult 
Dauntesey  Smith,  should  have  found  Hey  wood's  case  weak 
through  lack  of  evidence. 

In  the  affairs  of  his  native  town  Heywood  still  took  a 
keen  interest,  though  he  had  been  absent  from  it  so  long; 
and  in  1763  he  was  asked  by  the  clergy  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  to  use  his  influence  with  Chetham  in  the  matter 
of  a  dispute  about  the  nomination  of  a  curate  of  Blackley 
Chapel.  Chetham  rather  resented  this  method  of  the 
clergy's  approaching  him,  and  said  :  "  Since  I  am  near 
them  and  not  inaccessible  you  must  be  a  little  surprised 
at  their  roundabout  application,  notwithstanding  the 
reason  they  give  for  it.  When  any  of  the  body  think 
fit  to  apply  direct  to  me  I  shall  give  them  a  proper  answer 
without  troubling  you."  There  are  other  allusions  to 
ecclesiastical  personages.  In  February,  1764,  Heywood 
writes :  "  Dr.  Wray,  Vicar  of  Rochdale,  has  petitioned 
Parliament  to  grant  leases  of  the  glebe  lands  for  a  term 
of  years  to  build  on  ...  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  present  Vicar  as  well  as  his 
successors.  The  Warden  and  Fellows  of  the  Collegiate 
Church,  have  likewise  applied  that  they  may  be  empowered 
to  grant  leases  for  a  term  of  years  to  build  houses  on 
their  glebe.  I  remember  there  were  a  great  many  ruinous 
houses  in  that  town  which  belong  to  the  College,  which 
will  make  their  stalls  more  beneficial,  and  many  streets 
there  will  have  much  better  houses  in  them."  We  are 
afterwards  told  that  the  Rector  of  Bury,  as  well  as  the 
Vicar  of  Rochdale  and  the  Manchester  Clergy,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  what  was  desired. 

In  the  same  year  Chetham  mentions  "  the  work  there 
has  been  among  the  ecclesiastics  at  Manchester,  and  the 
ferment  their  conduct  raised  in  that  town,"  meaning  the 
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contentions  in  the  Chapter  over  the  election  of  a  Fellow 
of  the  Church,  when,  as  they  could  not  come  to  an 
agreement,  the  appointment  lapsed  to  the  Crown,  who 
put  in  Richard  Clowes,  then  Chaplain  of  the  Collegiate 
Church.  In  less  than  twelve  months  after  his  instalment  as 
Fellow,  Clowes  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine  years. 
Hie-hard  Clowes  was  a  fellow  student  with  Heywood's  son 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  an  intimate  and  dear 
friend  of  his.  On  Clowes's  death  Heywood  thought  it 
would  have  been  as  well  if  he  had  continued  longer  at 
College.  lie  goes  on  to  say :  "  He  had  a  great  flow 
of  spirits,  but  was  not  of  a  strong  constitution  .  .  .  after 
he  had  met  with  such  success  in  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
I  doubt  not  his  family  and  other  friends  would  be  very 
cheerful  in  commemorating  it ;  and  several  of  his  relations 
marrying  since  he  left  College,  many  entertainments  of 
course  succeeded  one  another,  which  made  it  a  very 
different  scene  of  life  to  what  he  met  with  at  his 
Alma  Mater." 

Heywood  again  and  again  dwells  with  pleasant 
anticipation  of  intended  visits  to  his  native  county,  and 
especially  to  his  old  friend  at  Castleton,  but  one  thing 
or  another  prevents  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes.  He  had 
last  visited  Castleton  in  1757,  and  on  his  return  home 
wrote  some  verses.  "  From  a  view  on  the  terrace  walk  in 
the  garden  of  Edward  Chetham,  Esq.,  of  Castleton:  — 

This  ancient  seat  on  rising  ground 
With  various  prospects  does  abound  ; 
Here  feathered  warblers  cheer  the  day 
With  tuneful  lays  in  every  spray." 

and  so  on. 

On  two  occasions  Heywood's  excuse  for  failing  to 
undertake  the  journey  was  that  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
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Man  had  been  making  a  long  stay  at  his  house.  This 
prelate  was  good  Mark  Hildesley,  who  succeeded  Bishop 
Wilson  in  1755,  and  who  completed  and  published  the 
Manx  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  Bishop  died  in  1772, 
and  in  his  will  we  find  the  following  passage :  —  "  I  leave 
to  my  worthy  friend  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  of  Austin 
Fryers,  London,  my  most  hearty  thanks  and  acknowledge- 
ment; in  the  first  place,  for  the  honour  he  did  me,  and  the 
confidence  he  placed  in  me,  by  committing  his  son  and 
heir  to  my  care  in  his  education,  across  the  seas  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  for  three  years;  and  for  the  handsome 
compensation  annually  and  punctually  remitted  to  me  for 
the  same,  which  I  would  now  willingly  return  to  him 
were  it  not  that  I  conceive  his  generous  soul  would  disdain 
to  accept  it.  I  do  also  most  thankfully  acknowledge  the 
many  and  great  civilities  received  from  him  and  his 
family  by  the  hospitable  reception  at  sundry  times 
bestowed  on  me  at  his  house  in  Austin  Fryers;  and,  lastly, 
for  the  great  services  he  carefully  did  me  in  the  charge  of 
transacting  my  affairs  in  London.  He  neither  wants  nor 
expects,  I  am  persuaded,  any  pecuniary  compensation,  but 
rather  rejoices  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  more 
than  my  nominal  friend.  I  desire,  however,  his  and  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Heywood's  acceptance  of  a  ring  as  a  small 
memorial  of  my  affectionate  regard;  and,  together  with  a 
ring,  that  my  late  pupil,  John  Heywood,  Esq.,  would 
honour  me  with  the  receipt  of  ten  pounds  for  mourning 
to  be  worn  one  month  only,  in  memory  of  his  foster-father. 
I  also  give  to  him,  the  said  John  Heywood,  my  large  folio 
volume  of  prints  and  characters  of  eminent  personages, 
bound  in  Turkey  or  Morocco  leather;  which,  though  not 
now  in  England,  will  be  carefully  transmitted  to  him." 
It  is  not  without  interest  to  find  that  when  Hildesley 
was  collecting  subscriptions  for  printing  the  Manx  Bible 
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he  received  a  donation  of  four  guineas  from  James 
Heywood  and  his  family. 

Heywood's  references  to  his  son  and  to  the  rich  legacies 
which  his  daughter's  Cornish  husband  had  received  and 
was  expecting  may  be  passed  over.  I  may  be  allowed, 
however,  a  few  words  concerning  the  seasonable  presents 
which  about  Christmas  time  passed  between  London  and 
Castleton.  From  the  house  in  Austin  Fryers  came  barrels 
of  oysters,  and  in  return  the  good  folks  there  received  good 
Lancashire  potted  woodcock,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  extracts :  — 

From  Heywood,  Friday,  17th  December,  1762 :  "I 
received  your  kind  present  of  the  pots  of  woodcocks,  which 
proved  very  good  and  are  put  up  by  a  careful,  judicious 
person,  for  which  you  have  our  sincere  thanks.  I  have 
(according  to  your  own  desire)  sent  you  but  one  barrel  of 
oysters,  by  Samuel  Swain's  waggon,  who  will  be  at  the 
Pack  Horse,  in  Market  Street  Lane,  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  and  I  hope  they  will  prove  good." 

On  1st  January,  176-J,  Chethani  writes :  "  I  give  you 
thanks  for  the  oysters ;  they  arrived  at  the  time  mentioned 
(which  has  not  always  been  the  case  with  the  carriers), 
and  proved  very  good,  and  I  hope  your  lady's  favourable 
expressions  of  the  woodcocks  were  more  than  a 
compliment."  There  are  a  dozen  and  a  half  notices  of  the 
passage  of  birds  and  bivalves  :  "  The  woodcocks  you  were 
so  kind  to  send  me  proved  very  good,  and  were  potted  by 
a  skilful  and  judicious  person;  my  family  never  partaked 
of  them  but  we  always  drank  our  best  wishes  for  your 
health."  "  Your  kind  present  of  two  barrels  of  oysters 
arrived  at  Manchester  the  day  you  mentioned,  and  proved 
very  good.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  health 
with  some  company  at  the  eating  them,  and  wish  the 
woodcocks  have  proved  as  good  in  their  kind."  The 
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correspondents  were  on  one  occasion  much  concerned 
about  the  over-seasoning  of  the  woodcocks.  But  I  have 
perhaps  quoted  enough,  and  will  conclude  with  the  hope 
that  I  have  not  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  these 
notes  on  a  batch  of  time-worn  and  long-forgotten  letters 
of  two  old  Manchester  men  will  be  of  interest  to  her 
citizens  of  to-day. 


THE     GREEN    HEDGE. 
By  WILLIAM  E.  A.  Axox. 

Thus  did  Death  one  summer  day 
By  the  green  hedge  as  he  lay. 

in\EATH  lay  'neatli  the  hedge  and  slept : 

Down  the  narrow  field  path  crept 
One  who  o'er  his  crutches  bent, 
Worn  and  old  and  blind  and  spent, 
Praying  Death  to  end  his  pain, 
But  Death  answered  not  again. 
Blind,  he  saw  not  where  Death  lay, 
And  groaning  went  upon  his  way. 
But  the  groaning  that  he  made 
Wakened  Death  there  in  the  shade. 
"  Shall  I  slay  or  shall  I  spare  ? 
It  may  be  that  pain  and  care 
Yet  may  cleanse  him  as  by  fire, 
Free  him  from  all  foul  desire, 
And  prepare  him  for  the  end, 
Making  Death  a  real  friend." 
So  the  cripple  crept  in  pain, — 
Death  to  slumber  turned  again  ! 

Thus  did  Death  one  summer  day 
By  the  green  hedge  as  he  lay. 
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Thru   there  eame  a   little  child. 
Holding   pansies,   sweet    and    wild. 
Singing  ;,s  the  hinlie  sings 
With  the  sunshine  on  its  wings; 
And  her  song,  so  sweet  and  clear, 
Even  Death  himself  must  hear. 
Then  she  stood  amidst  the  gm  — 
To  watch  the  fleecy  cloudlets  pass ; 
Then  she  danced  in  laughing  glee 
To  the  music  of  a  bee. 
Then  when  she  was  tired  of  play 
By  the  side  of  Death  she  lay. 
Death  said  :  "  I  will  take  the  child, 
Pure  and  sweet  and  undefiled, 
Knowing  not  life's  sin  and  stain, 
Knowing  not  life's  care  and  pain." 
So  Death  took  her  to  his  breast, 
And  gently  hushed  her  into  rest. 

Thus  did  Death  one  summer  day 
By  the  green  hedge  as  he  lay. 


A    VANISHED    BOWER. 
By  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

A/T  ORE  than  five  and  twenty  years  ago  a  lonely  path 
wound  through  tangled  briar  and  lush  greenwood 

to  the  ancient  Hall  of  B ,  whose  lords  had  held  sway 

over  miles  of  the  neighbouring  land  from  the  days  of 
William  the  Norman.  Gnarled  oaks  wreathed  their 
knotty  boughs  overhead,  towering  above  stunted  alders, 
grey  sallows  and  luxuriant  hazel-bushes,  once  the  nesting- 
place  of  birds  no  longer  found  in  Britain.  A  little  stream 
murmured  over  its  golden  pebbles  to  the  tall  campions, 
and  fragrant  meadow-sweet,  and  slender  ragged  robins  and 
dainty  herb-roberts,  which  stood  listening  on  the  brink. 
A  thick  undergrowth  shaded  the  grass  beneath  the  aged 
trees,  from  whose  "  fantastic  roots  "  ever  and  anon  a  sly 
viper  might  be  seen  gliding  to  its  hidden  lair  at  the  sound 
of  a  passing  footfall.  Honeysuckle  in  full  bloom  vied 
with  the  snowy  crowns  of  the  Gueldres-rose,  amongst  the 
branches  of  which  the  slender  tendrils  and  delicate  creamy 
flowers  of  the  climbing  corydalis  clung  like  a  lace  mantle. 
Roses,  red  and  white,  poured  their  sweetness  upon  the 
summer  air,  the  wild  angelica  was  just  unfurling  its  pink 
umbels,  while  the  coarser  kecksy  stood  stiff  and  sturdy  over 
the  yellow  lamb's-toes,  blue  milkworts  and  white  bedstraw 
in  the  clear  spaces  of  the  woodland.  By  the  side  of  the 
path,  in  a  sheltered  nook,  lay  two  silent  pools,  in  which 
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giant  carp  lazily  and  noiselessly  stirred  the  floating  weeds. 
Oaks  overhung  the*  still  waters  and  bordered  the  bower, 
wherein  the  twin  ponds  shone  like  two  bright  eyes. 
Bine  forget-me-nots,  and  taller  water-plaintain,  and  the 
russet  leaves  of  the  horse-mint  with  the  flowerless  stems  of 
the  skullcap  grew  in  the  shallows,  while  the  oval  shields 
of  the  pond  weed,  .green  and  brown  by  turns,  and  flecked 
with  china-mark  moths,  covered  much  of  the  nearer  pool. 

In  this  nearer  bower  I  lay  meditating  one  summer  day 
on  the  very  spot  where  John  Gerard,  the  father  of  English 
botany,  had  meditated  more  than  three  centuries  before 
me.  Gradually  time  seemed  to  leap  backward  over  the 
broad  stream  of  years ;  the  woodland  grew  denser,  the  calls 
of  unaccustomed  birds  rang  in  my  ears,  the  beauty  of 
long-vanished  flowers  bloomed  before  iny  eyes.  A  lazier 
summer  air  breathed  forth  its  full  delight  of  varied 
perfumes,  and  methought  I  heard  a  sudden  splash  in  the 
nearer  pool.  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  strange  sight.  Here, 
on  his  knees,  regardless  of  his  trim  silken  hose,  with  his 
hat  and  cloak  flung  from  him  to  alight  where  they  would, 
clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  branch  of  an  oak,  was  a 
slight,  well-knit  man  of  about  the  middle  age,  vainly 
struggling  to  reach  something  which  he  saw  in  the  water. 
At  a  short  distance  stood  a  younger  gallant,  gaily  clad  in 
the  magnificence  of  Elizabethan  costume,  keenly  following 
with  his  eyes  the  flight  of  a  heron  disturbed  by  his  anxious 
comrade. 

"  Would  I  had  my  hawk,"  he  muttered;  "  she  is  but  a 
haggard;  yet  I  would  fain  have  matched  her  against  yon 
long-legged  wader." 

The  next  moment  his  attention  was  fastened  by  a  souse 
in  the  pool,  and  turning  hastily  to  see  what  had  become 
of  his  cousin,  he  laughed  long  and  lustily  when  he 
perceived  his  companion's  evil  plight.  The  cloak  of  that 
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worthy  enthusiast  was  stretched  upon  a  rnany-thorned 
briar,  to  its  great  detriment ;  his  hat  hung  on  a  convenient 
twig,  where  it  dangled  just  out  of  reach,  while  its  owner, 
with  one  leg  in  the  water  and  one  arm  still  round  the  oaken 
bough,  was  plunging  his  other  arm  into  the  pool  almost 
up  to  the  shoulder,  and  striving  with  might  and  main  to 
reach  something,  which  as  sedulously  avoided  his  grasp. 

"  For  the  love  of  our  blessed  Lady,  what  art  seeking, 
cousin  John?"  asked  the  young  sportsman.  "  Shouldst 
remember  thou'rt  no  hern  to  go  a-fishing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pool.  'Tis  deep,  I  tell  thee,  and  'twere  wiser  for 
thee  to  pull  thyself  back,  lest  thou  get  such  a  ducking 
as  thy  folly  warrants.  Thou'rt  dipping  thy  beard  now, 
and  mightst  spare  thyself  the  trouble,  since  thou'lt  be  over 
head  and  ears  next." 

He  received  no  answer  for  a  time,  and  he  drew  softly 
near  to  the  water's  edge  to  learn  what  had  caught  his  grave 
cousin's  keen  eyes.  He  could  only  see  that  he  was  groping 
about  the  pond  and  trying  to  grasp  the  stiff  stem  and 
spiked  leaves  and  scanty  white  flowers  of  a  great  plant, 
to  the  huge  disturbance  of  the  tranquil  carp. 

"  A  murrain  take  these  plaguey  herbalists,  for  so  they 
call  themselves,  who  are  little  better  than  old  wives' 
medicine-men,"  he  exclaimed  with  much  heartiness. 
"  Had  he  had  a  spark  of  true  manhood  he  would  have 
cared  more  for  the  flight  of  yonder  hern  than  to  dip  his 
venerable  beard  in  a  filthy  pond  to  catch  some  mucky 
weed.  Cousin  John,"  he  shouted,  "  for  the  love  of  thy 
life,  heave  thy  self  up ;  I  would  not  have  to  carry  thee  like 
a  drowned  rotten  to  the  Hall." 

Without  seeming  to  have  heard  a  word  spoken  to  him 
the  other  turned  his  face  towards  me,  and  I  saw  it  was 
John  Gerard  of  deathless  memory.  "  An  thou  lovest  me, 
Tom,"  he  called,  "  give  me  thy  hand ;  I've  gotten  a  goodly 
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treasure,  and  I  fear  it  will  slip  from  my  grasp.  Have  a 
care,  natheless,"  he  added  slyly  with  a  glance  which  called 
a  great  blush  to  Master  Tom's  cheek,  "  that  thou  soil  not 
thy  fine  silken  hose,  lest  Mistress  Alice  look  not  kindly 
upon  thee  when  walkest  with  her  this  night." 

With  something  of  irritation  in  his  face,  Tom  came 
gingerly  up  to  his  cousin,  and  with  both  hands  laid  hold 
of  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  until  he  had  brought 
him  to  a  dryer  place.  "  What  hast  found  ?"  he  asked,  not 
a  little  peevishly,  and  casting  his  eye  on  a  big  splash  of 
mud  upon  his  gay  hose,  "  to  make  it  worth  while  to  play 
a  madman's  trick  like  that?  Shouldst  at  least  have  been 
an  otter,  man,  then  thou  couldst  have  lived  both  in  the 
water  and  on  dry  land." 

John  Gerard  shook  himself  like  a  water-spaniel,  and 
then  shook  the  herb  in  his  hand.  "  Grammercy,  my  sage 
cousin,"  he  said  with  something  of  a  smile,  "  for  thy 
kindly  help.  Seest  thou  this,  or  hath  the  light  of  love  so 
blinded  thine  eyes  that  thou  canst  see  na.ught  save  fair 
Mistress  Alice." 

"  What  hath  Mistress  Alice  to  do  with  thee,  old  dipper?" 
returned  Master  Tom  with  another  fine  blush.  "  She  will 
not  meddle  with  thy  mucky  weeds,  mayst  be  sure  of  that. 
What  hast  gotten?  It's  foul  enough  to  make  a  bed  for 
Old  Nick  himself." 

"  Blaspheme  not,  most  learned  Tom,"  said  John 
banteringly ;  "  meddle  not  with  matters  beyond  thine 
understanding.  This  little  weed,  as  simple  as  it  seemeth, 
is  a  rarity  here.  We  herbalists  would  call  it  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  thou  only  nearest  at  Mass,  Militaris 
Aizoides" 

"  Jesu-Maria,  what  a  name,"  cried  Master  Tom,  some- 
what displeased  by  the  implied  slight  upon  his  learning; 
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"  and  tliou  hast  made  me  sully  my  new  French  hosen  for 
the  sake  of  a  beggarly,  what  dost  call  it?" 

"  Truly  I  am  sorry  for  thy  hosen,  mine  excellent  cousin," 
answered  the  botanist.  "  But  hosen  will  wash,  while 
science  must  be  attended  to,  when  occasion  serveth." 

"  The  Ten  Plagues  of  Egypt  take  thy  science  and  thee," 
shouted  Master  Tom,  by  no  means  growing  calmer  at  his 
cousin's  imperturbability. 

kk  Shouldst  rather  say  a  plague  upon  thy  hosen,  since 
one  plague  will  serve  their  turn,"  retorted  Master  John 
with  a  quiet  smile.  "  But  to  put  no  further  japes  upon 
thee,  I  am  grieved  to  have  done  thee  a  mischief ;  yet  could 
I  not  pass  by  the  Fresh-water  Soldier  without  doing  mine 
utmost  to  pluck  a  bit  on't." 

"  See  what  comes  of  being  a  lover  of  old  wives'  herbs," 
answered  Tom,  looking  sadly  at  his  sullied  hose.  "  I 
would  the  Fresli -water  Soldier,  as  thou  callst  it,  and  but 
an  ill  name  it  is,  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool  with  all 
mine  heart." 

"  Shalt  have  thy  heart's  desire,  Tom,  an  thou  wilt  but 
ha.ve  patience  and  come  hither  in  the  winter,"  returned  the 
botanist;  "  the  plant  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  itself  without 
needing  thy  help  in  a  month  or  two." 

Master  Tom  was  about  to  make  a  saucy  retort,  being  not 
a  little  nettled  by  the  quiet  mirth  of  his  cousin.  But 
Master  John  was  a  lover  of  peace,  and  he  went  on,  "  Turn 
with  me  homeward,  good  my  cousin.  My  left  leg  is 
something  of  the  wettest  and  one  of  my  boots  is  filled  with 
slime.  My  right  arm  matches  my  leg,  and  I  would  fain 
be  dry  as  soon  as  may  be." 

"  The  more  fool  thou,  by  the  Mass,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Why  needest  thou  plague  thy  brain  and  befoul  thy 
garments  and  mine  about  matters  not  worth  a  blue  point  ? 
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But  home  with  thee,  where  thou  canst  dry  thyself  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  while  I  redd  myself  up  till  I  be  fit  to  be  seen." 
They  recovered  Master  John's  hat  from  its  undesigned 
peg  by  the  help  of  a  stone  or  two  and  a  long  switch,  and 
drew  his  cloak,  not  without  many  a  rent,  from  the  bramble 
where  it  lay,  and  they  disappeared  down  the  woodland 
path,  and  I  saw  them  no  more.  They  faded  away  like  a 
dream  and  vanished  into  the  past,  from  whence  they  came, 
the  one  to  be  remembered  by  his  famous  book,  the  other 
as  one  of  King  James's  first  Baronets,  whose  real  services 
may  have  won  him  what  others  were  compelled  to  buy. 
As  I  looked  at  the  pond  I  saw  a  water-vole  cutting  the 
clear  water  towards  its  lair.  The  momentary  splash  had 
recalled  phantom  figures  from  the  past,  and  the  dream 
which  takes  so  long  to  tell  had  lasted  but  a  moment  like 
the  visions  of  the  night.  Memory  peopled  the  bower  with 
two  of  the  forms  which  haunted  it  long  ago ;  and  memory 
alone  keeps  the  bower  itself  fairly  painted  on  the  tablets 
of  the  mind.  Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  look  back  upon  the  time 
when  the  bower  was  green  and  beautiful,  when  the  trees 
were  not  withered,  the  grass  was  spangled  with  many 
flowers,  the  brooklet  babbled  along  and  birds  haunted  the 
sylvan  spot.  The  bower  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  mines 
have  withered  the  trees  and  flowers,  while  a  railway  has 
been  cut  through  the  fields  wherein  Gerard  wandered 
culling  simples  and  making  notes  for  his  immortal 
"  Herball."  A  road  has  succeeded  the  path,  and  along  its 
margins  are  the  wrecks  of  the  beauties  which  once  were 
there.  Blessed  then  be  memory,  that  true  mental  picture- 
gallery,  which  is  hung  with  deathless  recollections  of  the 
fair  scenes  and  blithe  associations  of  a  time  which  is  gone. 


NOTES  ON  JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE. 
By  ABEL  HEY  WOOD. 

T3ETWEEN  Hong  Kong,  a  free  port  and  therefore  a 
wealthy  as  well  as  interesting  place,  and  Japan,  the 
sea  often  carries  the  kind  of  vessel  we  have  seen  pictured 
and  have  delighted  in  from  our  earliest  days,  the  junk. 
A  very  picturesque  ship  it  is,  with  its  high  poop  and  great 
crinkled  sails,  and  as  we  approach  Japan  we  see  plenty 
of  them  and  many  modern  steamers;  indeed,  the  steamer 
we  are  travelling  in  and  in  which  we  have  had  a  delightful 
voyage  of  seven  or  eight  weeks,  is  a  Japanese  one,  built 
on  the  Clyde,  manned  by  Japanese,  but  officered  almost 
entirely  by  British.  The  name  of  the  ship  is  "  Wakasa 
Maru,"  and  it  is  owned  by  the  second  largest  steamship 
company  in  the  world,  the  only  larger  one  being  German. 

The  first  view  of  the  first  Japanese  port  has,  after 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  nothing  very  distinctive  about 
it,  and  as  we  land  in  small,  well-built  boats,  easily 
pass  through  the  Customs  Office,  and  a  little  Japanese 
shoulders  our  luggage,  stocks  it  on  two  rickshaws,  and 
then  trots  off  with  his  half  of  it  to  the  hotel,  we  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  that  we  can  be  in  the  mysterious  land 
we  have  so  long  dreamt  about,  so  little  there  is  unusual 
in  what  we  see. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  well-kept,  fine  broad  street,  with 
gardens  and  trees  bedecking  large,  well  built  stone  houses. 
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The  houses  are  all  European ;  we  might  be  about  to  visit 
some  friend  in  Torquay.  The  hotel,  which  is  not  far 
away,  only  a  hundred  yards  or  so  down  the  marine  front, 
and  a  turn  at  right  angles,  is  a  good-looking  modern 
building,  with  a  good  deal  of  glass  about  its  entrance. 
Internally  we  find  its  arrangements  to  be  those  of  an 
American  hotel.  Surely  we  cannot  be  in  Japan.  But 
there  is  a  rickshaw  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
which  would  lead  us  to  think  we  are  somewhere  abroad; 
so,  for  a  start,  until  dinner  time,  we  will  take  one  of  these 
curious  carriages  and  have  a  look  around  the  place. 

Rickshaws,  or  Jinrikishaws  more  properly,  a  word 
meaning  man-power  carriage,  are  no  longer  a  novelty 
to  us;  we  have  ridden  many  miles  in  them.  They  are 
small  carriages,  generally  to  hold  one  person,  which  are 
drawn,  not  by  a  horse,  but  a  man.  The  carriage  is  not 
unlike  a  Norwegian  carrioli  or  a  bath-chair — it  is  between 
the  two — but  is  lighter  than  either;  the  shafts  are  rather 
long,  about  four  feet  or  so,  and  they  are  joined  together 
at  what  is  with  us  the  open  ends  by  a  bar,  against  which 
the  human  horse  pushes.  As  you  get  in  the  shafts  rest 
on  the  ground,  and  when  they  are  raised  by  the  man  your 
feet  are  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  road.  The 
first  rickshaw  ride  is  decidedly  unpleasant.  To  see  a 
man's  bare  shoulders  before  you,  to  hear  his  bare  feet 
go  patter,  patter  on  the  ground,  to  see  the  perspiration 
begin  to  spring,  as  he  runs  at  his  five  or  six  miles  an 
hour,  dodging  in  and  out  through  the  crowd  and  other 
rickshaws,  is  not  a  cheerful  sight.  But  in  Japan  shoulders 
are  not  bare,  nor  generally  are  feet.  There  are  no  horses 
in  the  streets,  for  they  are  so  narrow  that  horse-drawn 
vehicles  could  scarcely  be  used. 

Rickshaw  men  in  the  tropics  wear  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  clothing,  often  nothing  but  a  loin  cloth  in 
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Japan.  At  the  time  of  the  year  when  I  saw  them 
many  of  them  wore  close-fitting  pants;  they  had  also  a 
loose  sack,  sometimes  with  a  girdle,  sometimes  without. 
Many  of  them  wear  short  trousers,  like  little  boys,  and 
have  their  legs  bare.  Some  of  the  men  go  without  hats, 
but  their  grisly,  coarse  hair  is  trimmed  on  the  top  of 
their  heads  like  the  Japanese  dolls  we  see  in  the  tea  shops  ; 
others  wear  a  mushroom-shaped  hat  of  straw  or  bamboo, 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  built  on  a  bamboo 
frame  which  fits  the  head.  On  the  hat  is  generally  a 
Chinese  character  which  is,  I  am  told,  the  name  of  the 
man,  and  in  one  town,  Yokohama,  I  saw  that  some  of  the 
men  had  English  names  on  their  hats,  and  my  particular 
man  was  "  Joe/' 

At  the  outset  of  this  paper  I  mentioned  the  fine 
broad  streets,  and  I  have  just  said  that  they  are  too  narrow 
for  horses.  Both  these  statements  are  true.  The  town 
we  are  in  is  one  of  the  "  treaty  ports."  It  was  open  by 
treaty  to  foreigners  when  the  interior  of  the  country  was 
absolutely  closed.  Foreigners — they  were  mostly  British 
were  allowed  to  settle  here,  to  build  houses  and  carry  on 
business.  What  was  their  part  of  the  town  was  laid  out 
in  handsome  streets  and  they  built  good  houses,  but  when 
on  our  first  rickshaw  ride  we  suddenly  emerge  from  the 
foreign  quarter  and  enter  the  native  one  we  find  ourselves 
to  be  under  absolutely  new  conditions.  If  I  call  the  first 
street  we  see,  and  every  street  we  see  afterwards,  mean, 
I  shall  not,  I  think,  be  using  an  improper  term.  All  the 
buildings  are  low,  none  more  than  two  storeys;  all  axe 
dingy  in  appearance,  being  built  of  unpainted  wood,  and 
looking  to  be  little  better  than  mere  hovels.  It  is  true 
they  are  brightened  by  lanterns,  by  banners  of  various 
kinds,  and  by  flaring  shop  signs.  The  wares,  too,  of 
pot  shops  in  particular,  are  displayed  so  admirably  as  to 
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much,  relieve  the  general  dingy  effect.  Most  of  the  shops 
are  open  to  the  street,  having  no  "  shop  window,"  but  a 
few  have  adopted  plate-glass.  The  streets  are  varied,  too, 
I  cannot  by  any  means  say  improved,  by  huge  advertise- 
ments copied  from  the  Americans,  representing  in  shape 
and  colouring  all  sorts  of  articles,  and  even  all  sorts  of 
people.  They  are  extremely  ugly,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  an  artistic  people,  whose  commonest 
workmen  make  some  of  the  most  beautiful  articles  in  the 
world,  can  bear  to  see  these  horrible  things.  Telegraph 
poles  with  vast  numbers  of  wires  are  also  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  busiest  streets.  When  I  have  mentioned  that 
the  houses  are  roofed  with  heavy  tiles,  that  the  narrow 
streets,  generally  not  more  than  eight  yards  wide,  often 
narrower,  are  crowded  with  foot  and  rickshaw  traffic,  I 
have  given  as  faithful  an  idea  of  a  Japanese  street  as  I 
know  how. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  some  of  the  men  wear 
European  clothes.  The  Japanese  passengers  we  had  on 
board  our  ship,  all  wore  frock  coats  and  trousers,  and 
also  tall  hats  when  they  were  ashore,  but  they  were  what 
we  should  term  rather  "  swells."  In  the  towns  the  look 
of  the  people  is  like  that  of  the  streets,  dingy.  The  clothes 
are  all  sad  coloured,  and  externally  are  composed  of  a 
long  sort  of  dressing  gown,  which  is  more  or  less  open  at 
the  neck,  often  showing  a  singlet  underneath.  The  long 
garment  comes  down  about  to  what  we  should  call  "  shoe- 
tops,"  and  it  is  bound  round  the  waist  by  a  wide  body 
cloth.  Over  this  dress  is  another,  which  is  a  loose  sort 
of  overcoat,  with  very  large  hanging  sleeves,  and  as  the 
men  walk  about  they  often  withdraw  their  arms  into 
these  sleeves  making  themselves  to  appear  as  though  they 
had  short  deformed  limbs.  The  hats  generally  worn  are 
soft  felt  and  "  pot  "  hats  or  "  bowlers,"  but  many  rickshaw 
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men,  and  some  others,  wear  the  mushroom  shaped  hats 
already  referred  to. 

The  dress  of  the  women  of  the  working,  or  one  might 
say  th,e  walking,  class,  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  the 
men,  except  that  there  is  a  tremendous  bow,  made  of 
fancy  coloured  and  figured  material,  which  is  worn 
behind.  This,  except  on  special  occasions,  is  covered  by 
a  dark  coloured  bag.  The  bow  comes  half  way  up  the 
back;  it  is  the  most  noticable  thing  in  the  women's 
costume.  Women  do  not  wear  hats  or  bonnets  in  the 
street,  they  would  damage  their  hair,  which  is  got  up 
with  great  precision  and  stuffed  full  of  fancy  pins;  it 
seems  to  be  heavily  greased,  so  as  to  retain  the  shape 
given  to  it,  and  after  it  has  been  put  up  it  is  evidently 
combed  over  with  a  coarse  comb.  It  is,  we  are  told,  not 
taken  down  at  night,  but  one  dressing  has  to  last  three 
days  or  a  week,  and  so  that  this  wonderful  hair  may  not 
be  disturbed  at  night  the  lady  sleeps  on  a  wooden  block 
placed  under  her  neck.  The  women,  happily,  do  not  wear 
European  clothes,  though  the  Empress  is  said  to  do  so. 

The  men,  who  use  coats  and  trousers,  wear  also  leather 
boots.  I  might  term  the  foot-gear  usually  worn 
"  pattens,"  and  these  are  of  two  kinds,  one  something 
like  a  clog  sole  with  sandals  to  it.  The  material  of  which 
the  sole  is  made  is  tapered  off  on  the  under  side  towards 
the  toe,  so  as  to  give  greater  ease  in  walking;  the  other 
patten  is  almost  a  flat  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  foot 
by  sandals,  and  with  two  cross  pieces  at  right  angles  under 
the  sole.  This  must  be  very  difficult  to  walk  in,  but 
everyone  wears  them  on  wet  days,  and,  as  the  cross-pieces 
are  then  about  three  inches  high,  the  Japanese  become 
quite  an  ordinary  sized  race.  The  change  is  quite  remark- 
able. Plaited  straw  soles  of  about  three-quarter  inch  in 
thickness  are  very  extensively  worn.  As  all  these  are  held 
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on  the  feet  by  means  of  the  sandal  which  passes  between 
the  toes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  feet  must  be  bare,  or  the 
stockings  must  have  a  separate  division  for  the  great  toe, 
which  is  the  case. 

Not  only  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  people  does 
a  wet  day  change  the  appearance  of  things,  but  from 
bringing  out  umbrellas  a  greater  change  is  produced. 
These  umbrellas,  in  wet  weather,  are  all  of  varnished 
paper,  such  as  we  see  imported  into  this  country,  and  of 
course  are  of  various  colours,  so  that  the  streets  are  gayer 
than  in  fine  weather,  for  under  the  latter  condition 
European  umbrellas  of  the  ordinary  dark  hues  are  used 
as  sun-shades.  There  is  sound  sense  in  this  arrangement 
for  rain  does  not  injure  the  varnished  paper  nor  does  the 
sun  destroy  the  silk  or  silk  and  cotton  mixture  of  the 
umbrella. 

Seeing  that  you  cannot  understand  a  word  of  the 
language,  you  are  helpless  until  you  have  engaged  a  guide, 
but  fortunately  there  is  no  difficulty  about  that  in  the 
treaty  ports.  A  number  of  men,  who  can  speak  a  little 
English,  are  enrolled  in  a  sort  of  guild;  they  work  at  a 
uniform  rate,  and  will  take  complete  charge  of  you  while 
you  stay  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  even  while  you  stay 
in  the  country ;  you  paying  their  travelling  expenses,  but 
not  board  and  lodgings,  in  addition  to  their  daily  pay. 
Your  guide  will  act  as  your  cashier,  making  all  payments 
for  you,  and  rendering  you  a  full,  true  and  faithful 
account  at  night.  It  is  said  sometimes  that  the  guide 
gets  a  commission  everywhere  from  his  own  countrymen, 
a  "  squeeze  "  as  it  is  called ;  perhaps  he  does,  but  I  did 
not  see  any  signs  of  it;  I  went  into  whatever  shops  or 
other  places  I  chose,  and  often  bought  things  that  the 
guide  did  not  think  would  be  of  any  interest — they  do 
not  appreciate  how  the  things  that  are  commonest  to 
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them  may  be  most  curious  and  interesting  to  us,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  one  has  to  contend 
with  in  a  guide. 

When  you  come  to  make  any  purchases,  even  when 
you  take  more  than  one  ticket  at  a  railway  station  or 
when  you  go  to  a  bank  to  get  money,  you  always  find  a 
sort  of  abacus  or  counting-frame,  called  "  soroban,"  used 
to  effect  the  necessary  calculation.  If  you  have  two 
railway  tickets  at  3'50  each,  the  soroban  comes  out  to  find 
the  total.  The  Japs  seem  to  have  very  little  power  of 
calculation,  whether  by  head  or  with  figures.  Looking 
at  Chinese  characters,  ideagraphs  as  they  are  called,  I 
quite  foresaw  this,  and  in  Hong  Kong,  when  a  friend 
took  me  into  a  Chinese  merchant's  office,  I  asked  to  see 
one  of  his  ledgers  so  that  I  might  find  how  he  managed 
to  add  up  those  awful  characters.  I  asked  him  how  it 
was  done,  and  he  said  "  Oh,  that  is  the  total."  "  Yes," 
I  said,  "but  how  do  you  get  at  it?"  Then  out  came 
the  soroban,  and  he  said  "  Oh,  we  do  it  with  that."  It  is 
the  same  even  at  a  bank  in  Japan  where  you  go,  say  to 
change  £10,  and  you  find  the  rate  is  say  9*70;  i.e.,  9  yen 
and  70  sen,  there  being  100  sen  in  one  yen.  You  have 
only  to  add  a  cypher  to  9*70  and  move  the  decimal  point 
and  you  have  97' 00,  but  they  cannot  do  it.  The  problem 
is  referred  to  the  Chinese,  who  works  the  soroban,  and 
he  reckons  it  up,  doing  it  with  great  rapidity  so  far  as 
his  fingers  are  concerned,  but  of  course  much  slower  than 
we  should  do  it  either  in  our  heads  or  on  paper.  We 
should  say,  indeed,  that  it  did  not  want  reckoning  at  all. 
I  have  to  some  extent  made  myself  master  of  this 
counting-frame,  and  a  very  interesting  thing  it  is,  but  it 
cannot  take  the  place  of  figures;  it  "is  not  in  it"  as 
the  phrase  goes. 

Now  let  us   resume   our  experiences   with  our  guide, 
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whose  name  is  Takaishi,  and  who  is  dressed  in  a  European 
suit  of  tweed  and  a  pot  hat.  We  tell  him  to  take  us 
round  the  place  and  show  us  what  is  most  noticeable,  and 
very  soon  we  find  that  he  considers  temples  to  be  of  the 
first  importance.  Before  we  have  gone  very  far  we  pull 
up  in  a  crowded  street  at  a  place  where  there  is  an  erection 
just  standing  off  the  building  line,  that  reminds  us  of  a 
gallows  on  two  upright  supports.  The  beam  projects  at 
each  end  over  the  upright,  and  on  the  top  of  the  beam  is 
a  second  one  whose  ends  project  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
first  one,  and  are  slightly  curved  upwards.  What  is  the 
idea  illustrated  by  these  heavy  erections  which  are  some- 
times lacquered  all  over,  notwithstanding  their  great  size, 
I  have  not  learned,  but  there  they  always  are  as  signs 
of  a  Shinto  temple.  A  photograph  of  one  of  them  is  better 
than  a  page  of  description.  However,  we  walk  under  this 
gallows  and  find  ourselves  in  a  very  large  partly  flagged 
square,  as  large  perhaps  as  Albert  Square,  Manchester.  The 
day  is  a  holiday,  and  the  square  is  filled  with  stalls  where 
sweets  and  toys  are  being  sold.  Swarms  of  children  with  the 
curious  wooden  clogs  on  already  spoken  about  and  which 
you  wonder  how  they  can  possibly  run  about  in,  are 
romping  and  playing,  though  their  clogs  are  only  kept 
on  by  the  sandal.  There  is  no  mistake  about  their  being 
happy  children,  and  of  their  being  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  their  parents ;  they  are  running  about  and  laughing 
in  the  sunshine  in  a  delightful  manner.  But  Japanese 
children  are  the  best  of  children ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
one  of  them  cry,  and  they  say  that  even  the  babies  in 
Japan  are  always  good.  Their  mothers  carry  them  bound 
on  their  backs  and  you  see  their  little  faces  peeping  over 
their  mothers'  shoulders,  or  their  bare  heads  bobbing 
about  as  the  woman,  with  pattens  on  like  the  children, 
hobbles  along  the  street.  In  this  square  we  are  just 
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entering,  besides  the  stalls,  there  is  a  quack  doctor 
dressed  in  a  European  frock-coat  and  trousers,  with  a 
tall  hat  on,  and  he  is  holding  forth  just  as  the  same  sort 
of  man  does  on  Saturday  nights  in  Shudehill.  There  is 
also  an  aquarium  with  a  few  fish  in  and  a  couple  of  seals ; 
this  you  pay  to  see.  Then  there  is  a  tea-house,  where 
as  well  as  tea  you  can  get  beer  and  aerated  drinks,  and 
here  we  met  an  Englishman  who  said  he  had  been  in  the 
country  twenty  years  and  had  known  nothing  but  kindness 
from  Japanese  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  Certainly 
there  were  no  sinister  looks  cast  at  us,  such  as  we  have 
seen  in  some  parts  of  the  world ;  we  were,  indeed,  taken  no 
more  notice  of  than  if  we  had  been  Japanese.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  square  we  reach  the  temple  itself,  an  open 
building  of  wood  and  lacquer,  standing  above  a  dozen  or 
so  steps  and  with  a  very  heavy  and  very  thick  tiled  roof. 
There  are  frequent  square  pillars  supporting  the  roof  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  building  is  an  enclosed  part  from 
which  we  saw  a  man  whom  we  took  to  be  a  priest  emerge. 

Whilst  we  were  gazing  at  the  huge  timbers  and  the 
cumbrous  roof,  a  man  came  up  to  pay  his  devotions;  he 
first  rang  a  bell  by  means  of  a  bell-pull  which  hung  down 
at  the  front  of  the  temple,  then  he  removed  his  soft  billy- 
cock hat,  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  prayer  for  half  a 
minute,  then  threw  in  an  offering  and  he  had  done,  and 
another  man  came  up  to  take  his  place.  In  some  of  the 
temples  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gold  and  glitter,  but  there 
was  nothing  here  except  some  strips  of  white  paper 
hanging  like  little  socks  on  a  line.  These,  we  were  told, 
were  emblems  of  purity. 

Afterwards  a  woman  came  and  went  into  the  temple, 
that  is,  under  the  ample  roof;  she  knelt  on  the  floor  and 
the  priest  wafted  a  stick  with  some  strips  of  white  paper 
tied  to  the  end  towards  her;  then  she  was  done  with  and 
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went  her  way.  Such  was  all  we  saw  of  Shinto  worship. 
Coming  away,  our  guide  showed  us  a  white  horse  loose 
in  a  stall  and  said  it  was  a  sacred  animal.  There  is  one 
in  many  of  the  temples,  and  we  were  told  of  one  being 
let  loose  one  night  by  a  lot  of  young  Englishmen  and  of 
a  great  row  ensuing.  It  is  by  silly  work  of  that  kind  that 
Englishmen  sometimes  disgrace  themselves  and  bring 
dislike  upon  their  countrymen. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  interested  to  find 
in  Kcempfer's  account  of  Japan,  written  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  description  of  a  Shinto 
temple  in  which  the  features  I  have  mentioned  are 
introduced.  He  says  :  — "  Next  to  the  highway,  at  the 
entry  of  the  walk  which  leads  to  the  temple,  stands  a 
particularly  fashioned  gate  built  either  of  stone  or  wood. 
The  structure  of  these  gates  is  but  very  mean  and  simple, 
they  consisting  of  two  perpendicular  posts  or  pillars,  with 
two  beams  laid  across,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  depressed 
in  the  middle,  the  two  extremities  standing  upwards. 
Over  the  temple  door  hangs  sometimes  a  bell,  and  a  strong, 
long,  knotted  rope,  wherewith  those  that  come  to  worship 
strike  the  bell,  as  it  were,  to  give  notice  to  the  gods  of 
their  presence.  Within  the  temple  is  hung  up  white 
paper,  cut  into  small  bits,  the  intention  of  which  is  to 
make  the  people  sensible  of  the  purity  of  the  place." 

Thus  we  see  that  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  at  any 
rate  there  has  been  no  change  in  gateway,  temple,  or  the 
behaviour  of  the  worshippers. 

How  many  temples  our  guide  took  us  to  I  cannot 
say.  "VVe  were  tired  of  temples  long  before  he  thought 
we  had  had  enough.  Among  those  we  visited  was  one 
in  which  was  a  huge  image  of  Buddha.  This  image, 
which  is  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  high,  is  of  bronze, 
hollow  of  course.  It  is  a  sitting,  or  rather  squatting, 
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figure,  with  the  hands  in  the  lap.  The  expression  of  the 
face  is  placid,  like  those  of  the  huge  stone  statues  in  Egypt. 
The  bronze  is  placed  on  a  square  pedestal  of  stone,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  a  door  giving  entrance  to  a  sort  of  shrine 
which  is  in  the  hollow  of  the  figure  itself.  There  are  some 
trinkets  and  trifles  here,  but  the  great  size  of  the  figure 
is  impressive.  As  is  the  case  in  the  mosques  of  Cairo,  you 
have  to  put  a  pair  of  slippers  over  your  boots  before  you 
can  enter  the  shrine.  This  great  and  marvellous  work  is 
placed  among  a  lot  of  very  mean  bamboo  buildings  just 
turning  out  of  a  very  poor  and  narrow  street.  You  can 
scarcely  get  far  enough  away  from  the  Buddha  to  obtain 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  it. 

Now  we  desire  to  return  to  our  hotel,  so  away  go  our  ever- 
enduring  rickshaw  men  at  full  speed.  On  the  way  we 
pass  a  building  covered  with  brush  pictures  about  five 
feet  square,  representing  all  sorts  of  exciting  scenes,  in 
real  Japanese  style.  On  enquiring  we  hear  that  the  place 
is  a  theatre,  and  make  a  mental  note  that  it  is  to  be  one 
of  the  places  we  must  visit.  Through  miles  of  streets  of 
the  same  dingy  or  even  squalid  appearance,  past  scores 
of  those  horrible  cut  out  advertisements,  by  the  side  of 
forests  of  telegraph  posts  with  scores  of  wires  on  them, 
our  patient  rickshaw  men  drag  us.  Often  we  think  we 
would  like  to  see  something  in  a  shop  we  are  passing,  but 
before  we  have  made  up  our  mind  that  we  must  stop  we 
are  past  it,  the  opportunity  is  gone  and  fresh  objects  to 
tantalise  us  again  are  before  us.  This  is  the  great  draw- 
back to  the  jinrikshaw. 

The  Japanese  have  not  studied  street  architecture.  A 
writer  who  has  lived  long  in  the  country  says :  —  -"  A 
Japanese  city  is  still,  as  it  was  ten  centuries  ago,  little  more 
than  a  wilderness  of  wooden  sheds — picturesque  indeed,  as 
paper  lanterns  are,  but  scarcely  less  frail."  The  same 
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writer  ventures  to  attribute  this  and  some  other  things 
to  the  liability  to  earthquake  which  is  present  in  these  as 
in  most  volcanic  islands,  and  he  points  out  how  not  only 
the  houses  but  even  Japanese  dress  is  made  of  the  most 
temporary  character.  You  may  build  a  Japanese  house 
in  two  days,  you  take  a  lady's  dresses  to  pieces  to  wash 
them.  These  generalisations  may  be  true,  but  I  have 
too  little  knowledge  to  generalise.  I  can  only  try  to  tell 
of  the  things  my  eyes  rested  upon  or  my  ears  heard. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  name  of  this,  our  first  town  (it 
is  Kobe),  because  what  I  have  spoken  about  has,  to  some 
extent,  been  affected  by  other  places ;  in  the  same  way  the 
few  words  I  shall  speak  about  the  hotels  will  apply  to  all 
those  I  visited.  The  hotel  is  like  an  American  of  the 
second  class,  it  is  convenient  and  well  managed,  but  there 
is  nothing  Japanese  about  it  except  the  servants,  and  if 
one  could  be  suddenly  placed  in  one  of  these  establish- 
ments we  should  have  no  idea  we  were  in  a  strange  land 
12,000  miles  from  home.  The  native  waiters  speak  a  very 
few  words  of  English,  and  as  we  have  no  Japanese,  com- 
munication is  very  limited  in  its  character. 

On  the  long  voyage  out,  I  expected  I  could  have  learnt 
a  little  of  the  language,  but,  though  I  was  provided  with 
an  excellent  book  on  the  subject,  and  we  had  Japanese 
servants,  I  soon  gave  it  up  as  hopeless.  It  is  not  only  that 
every  word  is  without  the  slightest  clue  to  its  meaning 
such  as  we  have  in  most  European  words,  it  is  that  the 
manner  of  expression  is  totally  different.  In  any  language 
there  are  many  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing,  but  in 
Japanese  there  are  two  quite  distinct  ones,  and  in  each  of 
the  two  you  have  the  option  of  use  that  all  languages  have. 
One  of  these  methods  of  speech  is  what  is  termed  the 
honorific,  it  is  the  extremely  polite,  which  is  used  by  what 
are  called  inferiors  to  what  are  called  superiors,  and  the 
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speaker  debases  himself,  calling  himself  a  contemptible 
and  crawling  insect,  and  exalting  the  person  addressed 
into  a  great  deal  more  than  perfection.  The  other  method 
is  the  ordinary  one  used  by  equals  to  equals.  In  addition 
to  these  difficulties  the  verbs  seem  to  be  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  Europeans,  and  the  numerals  are  too  dreadful 
to  think  of.  Thus  there  is  a  set  of  numerals  1  to  10  for 
square  things,  another  for  round  things,  another  for  men, 
another  for  animals,  and  so  on  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
dozen  kinds. 

On  the  ship,  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast  in  a  morn- 
ing I  would  salute  my  steward  with  the  only  word  I  felt 
sure  of,  "  ohayo,"  which  means  "  good  morning,"  and  the 
word  would  produce  a  smile  on  the  placid  face  of  the 
Japanese.  By  the  way,  I  remember  reading  of  a  travell- 
ing Yankee  who  observed  that  he  didn't  know  how  it  was 
that  the  Japanese  always  discovered  that  he  came  from 
Ohio,  for  they  always  said  Ohio  to  him  when  they  saw 
him  in  a  morning. 

Well,  "  good  morning "  with  us  means  "  I  hope  the 
morning  is  well  with  you,"  or  something  of  that  sort,  but 
a  literal  translation  of  ohayo  is  "  honourable  early." 
Another  word  I  used  to  fire  off  is  "  arigato,"  which  means 
"  thank  you,"  but  in  Japanese  it  means  literally  "  difficult 
to  be."  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that  comes  about,  but  it 
is  that  if  a  difficult  thing  is  done,  it  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for,  so  vice  versa,  if  there  are  thanks  there  must 
be  difficulty.  If  you  ask  a  man  "Are  you  hungry  ?  "  you 
say  "  stomach  diminished  in  bulk  ?  "  or  if  you  use  the 
honorific  form,  "  august  empty  stomach  being  as  for  isn't?" 
This  like  "  thanks  "  is  only  going  one  idea  further  back 
for  the  meaning.  "Age  as  regards  how  many?  '  is  "how 
old  are  you,  or  in  the  honorific  form  it  would  be  "  age  as 
regards  august  how  many  being  have  ? "  From  these 
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examples  of  the  use  of  verbs,  you  may  estimate  the 
difficulty  that  a  foreigner  meets  with,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  men  and  women  who  have  lived 
years  in  Japan  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  language.  On 
the  other  hand  I  met  one  lady,  who  had  been  in  the 
country  as  a  child,  and  also  one  or  two  men,  who  could 
make  themselves  understood  in  the  native  tongue. 

As  we  have  had  our  dinner,  quite  in  the  European  and 
American  manner,  both  as  to  food  and  the  way  of  serving 
it,  shall  we  go  to  the  theatre?  The  inevitable  rickshaws 
are  called,  and  half  an  hour  puts  us  down  at  the  door. 
We  enter  by  a  dingy  passage,  and  our  guide  having  done 
the  talking  and  the  paying,  we  are  conducted  up  a  stair  to 
what,  in  a  theatre  at  home  would  be  the  boxes.  We  find 
the  general  appearance  to  be  bare  and  barn -like.  The 
play  is  going  on,  and  has  been,  the  guide  says,  for  some 
hours.  The  place  is  rather  dimly  lighted  with  electric 
lights,  and  there  are  some  large  candles  in  huge  sticks  on 
the  stage,  which  a  man  conies  round  occasionally  and 
snuffs. 

The  part  of  the  house  we  are  in  is  divided  into  squares 
of  flooring,  there  being  a  raised  division  between  each 
square.  There  are  no  seats;  we  must  squat  on  the  floor 
(which  is  slightly  cushioned)  like  the  rest  of  the  audience. 
What  we  should  call  the  pit  is  divided  in  the  same  way 
into  squares,  each  of  which  is  apparently  occupied  by  a 
family,  who  have  their  tea  things  with  them,  and  their 
tiny  pipes  which  contain  just  about  three  whiffs.  The 
stage,  which  is  large,  occupies  the  position  that  our  stage 
does,  one  side  of  the  building.  A  dialogue  is  going  on 
between  a  daimio  who  sits  on  the  floor  and  an  inferior  who 
kneels  some  distance  away  and  continually  prostrates  him- 
self so  that  his  forehead  touches  the  stage,  while  he 
delivers  himself  of  what  he  has  to  say.  What  it  is  about, 
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of  course  we  don't  know,  and  our  guide  has  not  English 
enough  to  tell  us,  and  as  there  is  no  action  whatever,  by 
either  character,  except  the  bowing,  we  cannot  guess.  It 
is  a  very  long  story,  for  it  goes  on  for  fully  half  an  hour, 
the  prompter  sitting  all  the  time  on  the  stage  and  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  his  manuscript  in  full  view  of  the 
audience. 

When  we  are  quite  tired  of  it,  an  interval  takes  place, 
a  thin  calico  curtain  being  drawn  across  the  stage.     It 
is  some  eight  feet  high  and  is  decorated  with  some  fanciful 
designs   painted   in  black   and  reaches   not   quite   to   the 
stage.     Then  the  people  chat,  smoke  and  drink  tea,  the 
children  play  about   on   a  gangway  that  goes   from  the 
stage  to  the  back  of  the  theatre,  or  they  run  about  the 
stage,  peep  behind  the  curtain  and  even  play  behind  it. 
Meanwhile    we    have    some    music.      "  0,    my !  "    as    an 
American  girl  said.     I  wish  I  could  describe  it.     A  good 
deal  of  it  is  made  by  beating  tom-toms,  which  sound  like 
pieces  of  resonant  wood  beaten  together,  there  are  also 
a    few    strains    now    and    then    of  the    samisan    and    a 
monotonous  whistle  made  of  bamboo,  and  which  has  only 
one  note,  then  the  men  (who  are  in  a  place  like  a  horse- 
box,  with   thick   heavy    bars   before    them)    occasionally 
screech  and  howl,  the  tom-toms  continuing  all  through 
and  at  intervals  a  bang  is  given  on  a  gong.     The  effect 
can  be,  as  country  reporters  say,  more  easily  imagined 
than  described,  but  this  is  really  a  sober  account  of  it,  so 
far  as  I  can  give  it,  and  I  wrote  it  down  at  the  time. 

When  I  have  said  this,  would  you  not  consider  it 
marvellous  that  the  Japanese  should  be  capable  of  learning 
even  the  elements  of  our  harmony  and  musical  notation. 
Yet  it  is  the  case.  I  heard  (at  the  Exhibition  I  think) 
a  brass  band  of  about  twenty  performers  play  some 
European  dance  music.  They  had  been  taught,  so  my 
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guide  stated,  by  a  German,  and,  though  they  played  badly, 
I  once  heard  a  band  of  Englishmen  play  worse.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  hear  them.  The  labour  they  must 
have  undergone  to  attain  such  an  amount  of  perfection 
as  they  showed  must  have  been  immense. 

When  the  music  in  the  theatre  had  ceased  and  the 
performance  had  gone  on  a  short  time  a  change  of  scene 
took  place,  and  was  very  easily  effected,  the  scenery  being 
on  a  turntable,  the  old  was  merely  turned  away  and  the 
new  took  its  place.  This  scene  was  the  last  of  the  drama 
and  it  ended  in  a  tragedy.  A  wounded  man,  covered  with 
blood,  toils  painfully  along  the  gangway  I  have  mentioned 
from  the  back  of  the  theatre  towards  the  stage  stopping 
and  groaning  on  his  way.  There  is  a  great  commotion 
among  the  audience,  which  is  vastly  interested.  In  order 
that  we  may  see  the  actor's  agony  the  better,  as  he  slowly 
proceeds,  he  is  attended  by  a  man  who  has  a  candle  stuck 
on  the  end  of  a  long  stick  which  he  pokes  in  front  of  the 
dying  man.  The  actor  at  last  reaches  the  stage,  speaks 
some  agonised  words  to  the  daimio  and  falls  dead.  That, 
of  course,  is  the  end  of  him;  it  is  also  the  end  of  the 
play,  the  white  curtain  is  stretched  across  the  stage  again 
and  the  audience  begins  to  quietly  melt  away.  Long 
before  the  end  came  our  man  had  managed  to  find  us  a 
couple  of  chairs  from  somewhere ;  "  for  this  relief  much 
thanks." 

Twice  I  had  the  opportunity,  not  to  say  privilege  of 
seeing  and  hearing  geishas,  once  at  a  private  entertain- 
ment, provided  to  our  order,  and  once  in  public.  I  have 
no  great  desire  to  be  present  at  either  again.  Geishas  are 
as  beautiful,  I  dare  say,  as  Japanese  girls  are  generally, 
but  they  are  as  inanimate  as  dolls ;  they  dance,  if  that  may 
be  so  called  which  is  merely  posturing  and  manipulating 
a  fan,  they  also  kneel  and  bow  to  the  ground,  the  rest  is 
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twisting  their  bodies  and  twirling  their  fans.  As  you  may 
imagine,  from  the  clinging  dresses  the  ladies  wear, 
dancing — such  as  we  are  accustomed  to, — is  impossible. 
Still,  the  bodily  movements  are  done  in  a  regular  order, 
for  different  performances  have  different  names,  and  the 
posturings  have  an  orderly  succession,  and  when  half  a 
dozen,  or  a  much  larger  number  of  geishas  are  perform  ing 
together,  they  act  perfectly  in  unison. 

While  part  of  the  geishas  dance  others  provide  music, 
instrumental  and  vocal,  the  whole  being,  in  all  soberness 
it  must  be  said,  no  more  musical  to  our  ears  than  what 
children  call  a  "  cat's  concert."  Some  of  the  girls  strum 
with  horn  plectrums  on  an  inferior  sort  of  banjo,  called  a 
samisen,  others  beat  with  their  hands  tom-toms,  shaped 
like  an  hour  glass,  with  skin  stretched  over  the  ends : 
finally,  the  rest  sing — or  squeal,  would  be  the  more  proper 
word.  The  whole  musical  performance  is  calculated  to 
provoke  toothache,  or  a  sort  of  nervous  distress  that  is 
quite  as  bad. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  ceremony  about  these  geisha  dis- 
plays ;  you  must  take  off  your  shoes,  or  wear  large  slippers 
over  your  boots,  to  avoid  soiling  the  clean  white  matting 
with  which  the  floor  is  covered,  and  the  same  thing,  I 
should  have  mentioned,  is  necessary  before  you  can  enter 
the  temples. 

The  public  geisha  performance  at  which  I  was  present 
was  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  at  Kioto,  and  was  a  very 
important  affair  indeed.  It  took  place  after  dark,  and  the 
town  was  illuminated  in  its  honour.  There  were  miles  of 
lanterns,  and  even  some  fires  in  braziers  in  the  streets. 
We  had  to  be  served  with  tea  and  cakes  before  going  into 
the  sort  of  theatre  where  the  performance  took  place,  and 
at  least  an  hour  was  consumed  over  this  preliminary. 
There  were  about  thirty  geishas,  and  they  squealed  and 
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strummed  and  postured  like  the  others.  Most  curious  of 
all  was  it  that  there  was  no  cherry  blossom,  except  that 
some  of  the  girls  wore  little  sprigs  of  artificial  bloom. 
The  people  must  be  of  vastly  different  temperament  from 
us  rough  Lancashire  folk,  to  enjoy  performances  of  this 
kind.  If  you  go  to  Japan  you  must  cast  away  ordinary 
stolid  ideas  about  people  and  things  and  look  upon  every- 
thing as  fanciful  ideals.  Prose  won't  do,  you  must  live 
entirely  on  poetry. 

The  delight  the  people  take  in  something  that  is  more 
real  to  us  than  what  I  have  just  spoken  of,  is  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  see — I  mean  their  delight  in  flowers. 
I  was  in  Japan  only  during  the  blooming  of  one  •  flower, 
the  cherry.  The  tree  is  apparently  the  wild  cherry,  grown 
entirely  for  its  flowers.  I  saw  miles  of  these  trees,  covered 
with  blossom  so  thickly  that  one  could  scarcely  see  the 
branches,  and  the  people  in  crowds,  sauntering  and 
admiring  among  them.  At  many  shop  doors  a  little  tree 
in  a  pot  would  be  blooming.  As  one  passes  through  the 
country  by  rail,  the  white  trees  are  always  present,  and  in 
Yokohama  I  remember  once,  when  on  foot,  turning  out  of 
a  thronged  street,  down  a  smaller  one,  and  finding  hidden 
among  other  streets  a  long  double  row  of  cherry  trees, 
blooming  as  sweetly  as  though  removed  far  away  from 
habitation. 

Railways  have  not  long  been  introduced  to  Japan,  but 
the  country  is  now  fairly  covered.  The  stations  are  not 
unlike  English  ones,  and  the  names  of  places  are  all 
written  up  in  English  as  well  as  in  the  Japanese 
characters.  The  carriages  are  on  the  American  plan,  and 
the  time  it  takes  to  load  and  unload  a  car,  where  there  is 
only  one  door  in  and  one  door  out,  made  us  contrast  it 
with  the  third-class  traffic  in  this  country  where  a  train 
is  loaded  in  a  minute  and  emptied  more  quickly  still.  The 
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giving  out  of  tickets  is  a  very  slow  matter,  and  I  once 
lost  a  train,  though  at  the  station  half  an  hour  before 
starting  time,  because  passengers  could  not  be  booked. 
One  of  our  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  booking  clerks  would 
make  a  Japanese  clerk  stare,  but  our  people  do  not  use 
a  counting  frame. 

The  great  glory  of  Japan  is  its  sacred  mountain  Fuji, 
which  I  only  saw  from  a  distance.  It  is  a  very  regular 
cone  in  shape,  of  volcanic  formation,  and  very  beautiful 
it  looks  with  its  snow-covered,  far-away  top  shining  in 
the  morning  sun.  I  am  not  prepared  to  gush  over  it, 
however,  for  I  have  seen  another  peak  just  about  the 
same  height  of  12,000  feet  formed  in  the  same  way  and  in 
the  same  way  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea — the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  which  I  once  had  the  good  fortune  to  ascend. 
Both  are  beautiful,  as  most  high  mountains  are. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  I  was  present  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Osaka,  where  a  very  interesting 
show  of  many  beautiful  articles  was  displayed,  as  well 
as  the  usual  collection  of  comparatively  uninteresting 
things  such  as  samples  of  rice  in  glass  topped  boxes, 
trophies  of  pickles  in  bottles,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  was  the  Art  Department,  where 
were  a  few  terrible  oil-paintings  by  native  artists  in 
European  style,  but  far  better  than  that,  an  excellent 
collection  of  brush  pictures,  principally  on  twilled  silk, 
for  mural  decoration.  Some  of  these,  in  which  effect  was 
produced  by  the  simplest  means,  were  extremely  beautiful 
and  others  more  wonderful,  but  less  effective,  were  care- 
fully drawn  and  crowded  with  conventional  detail. 

I  was  two  days  at  the  Exhibition  and  one  of  them 
was  a  public  holiday,  when  the  people  from  all  round  the 
district  came  in  their  thousands,  and  exhibition  and 
grounds  and  side-shows,  of  which  there  were  several,  were 
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thronged  with  people.  On  such  an  occasion  we,  in  this 
country,  generally  reduce  prices  of  admission;  not  so 
the  Japanese — they  doubled  them  instead,  but  the  doubled 
price  would  not  be  more  than  threepence. 

My  guide  explained  to  one  of  the  officials  that  I  was 
an  Englishman,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  invite  me 
to  the  offices,  where  I  was  regaled  with  tea,  cakes  and 
sweetmeats,  and  waited  on  by  two  or  three  girls  who  bowed 
down  to  the  ground  as  I  entered  and  as  I  left.  There 
was  also  an  older  woman,  whose  teeth  were  made  quite 
black,  as  used  to  be  common  in  Japan.  The  custom  of 
blackening  the  teeth  is,  I  am  told,  not  so  frequently 
followed  now  as  formerly,  and  a  good  thing,  too,  for  it 
is  dreadfully  ugly,  and  makes  those  adopting  it  look 
shamefully  old. 


ERNEST    DOWSOX. 
By    WILLIAM    BAGSHAW. 

'T^HE  bye-paths  of  literature  are  full  of  shy  flowers  of 
poetry  which  are  often  missed  by  those  who  keep  to 
the  broad  highways  and  bea,ten  paths.  Many  of  these 
flowers  could  not  have  lived  in  a  crowded  and  busy  spot. 
But  they  have  a  delicate  beauty  which  compensates  for 
their  want  of  robustness,  and  though  they  may  never 
achieve  popularity  they  will  always  be  admired  by  the 
passionate  lover  of  poetry. 

In  all  work  produced  for  its  own  sake  there  are  qualities 
which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  work  produced  for  the 
market.  If  it  be  a  labour  of  love  the  worker,  or  rather 
the  artist,  puts  more  of  himself  into  his  work.  Nowadays 
production  in  every  art  and  craft  is  on  such  a  large  scale 
and  is  done  so  quickly  that  these  qualities  are,  I  think, 
considered  of  little  value.  We  are  all  too  busy  to  notice 
them.  To  those,  however,  who  still  prefer  quality  and 
finish  to  quantity  the  poetry  of  Ernest  Dowson  will  appeal. 

About  four  years  ago,  on  February  23rd,  1900,  Ernest 
Dowson,  a,  young  poet,  died  in  London  in  great  poverty 
and  after  what  was  on  the  whole  an  unsatisfactory  life. 
The  little  work  he  has  left  is  sufficient  to  show  an 
unfulfilled  promise,  and  proves  that  he  possessed  the 
qualities  of  a  poet  in  an  exceptional  degree.  He  had  an 
exquisite  ear  and  sense  of  rhythm,  and  the  power  of 
creating  an  atmosphere  suitable  to  his  subject  by  the 
choice  and  use  of  words  and  metres.  Perhaps  it  is  well 
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for  liis  poetical  reputation  that  lie  left  so  little,  as  the 
one  persistent  note  of  melancholy  sweetness  which  runs 
through  all  his  verse  is  apt  to  become  cloying,  not  to  say 
tiresome. 

I  have  been  able  to  learn  only  a  few  facts  of  his  short 
and  uneventful  life.  He  was  born  at  Lee,  Kent,  on 
August  2nd,  1867.  His  early  education  was  received 
mostly  on  the  Continent,  where  his  father,  who  was 
delicate,  resided.  He  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
in  the  eighties,  and  left  in  1887  without  taking  a  degree. 
Afterwards  he  lived  alternately  in  France  and  England, 
but  France  was  always  his  favourite  country.  The  life 
he  led  in  London,  though  described  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons,  with  sympathetic  delicacy  and  a  generous 
desire  to  make  allowances,  is  not  one  that  can  be 
commended.  He  haunted  cabmen's  shelters  in  the  early 
hours,  loafed  in  obscure  restaurants,  imagined  he  was  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  a  restaurant  keeper;  and  when 
she  very  sensibly  married  the  waiter  he  began  to  drink 
to  excess,  and  sought  oblivion  in  lower  depths  still.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  his  excesses  played  havoc  with 
a  constitution  naturally  delicate.  The  little  will  power  he 
possessed  appears  to  have  been  quite  undermined  by  the 
drink ;  and  he  gradually  sank  lower  and  lower,  neglecting 
his  appearance  and  neglecting  his  health,  until  the 
inevitable  reckoning  came. 

From  all  accounts  Dowson  was  naturally  shy,  and  the 
drink  increased  this  shyness  into  a  morbid  shrinking  even 
from  his  Bohemian  friends.  During  his  last  illness  he  hid 
away  like  a  wounded  animal  and  would  not  see  a  doctor. 
Fortunately  a  friend  found  him  and  tended  him  through 
the  illness.  He  had  no  idea  that  death  was  near.  He 
began  to  plan  out  uses  for  £600  which  he  was  to  receive 
for  some  property,  and  he  read  Dickens  for  the  first  time ; 
but  he  had  burnt  the  candle  at  both,  ends,  he  had  chosen 
to  misuse  the  great  gift  of  life  and  to  fling  it  away  with 
criminal  foolishness;  he  had  no  reserve  of  strength  left, 
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and  in  trying  to  cough  the  effort  was  too  much  for  him. 
His  heart  stopped  beating.  He  read  Dickens  for  the  first 
time  during  his  illness ;  one  cannot  help  thinking  he  might 
have  been  all  the  better  for  an  earlier  knowledge  of  that 
kindly  humourist.  Thus  prematurely  he  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three,  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
capabilities  and  opportunities  ruined  by  a  lax  environment 
and  a  weak  will. 

Leaving  the  somewhat  sordid  details  of  his  life,  let  us 
turn  to  his  works  in  prose  and  verse.  In  them  is  preserved 
for  us  the  true  charm  of  the  man's  character,  the  charm 
which  endeared  him  to  his  friends.  The  list  of  his  prose 
works  is  short.  He  wrote  two  novels  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  a  volume  of  stories  called  "  Dilemmas,'' 
and  various  short  pieces  in  magazines.  His  prose  style  is 
original  and  distinguished;  it  is  the  style  of  a  man  of 
exquisite  taste,  too  fastidious  to  write  much.  It  has  not 
a  clear,  easy  flow,  but  its  very  hesitancies  and  unusual 
turns  of  expression  give  it  beauty  even  as  the  pebbles  in 
its  course  make  the  rippling  music  of  the  brook.  In  the 
short  fantastic  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  entitled 
"  Decorations,"  life  is  viewed  with  hesitating  hopelessness. 
Nothing  is  worth  doing,  nothing  is  to  be  discovered, 
nothing  is  true  save  that  there  are  no  fortunate  islands  for 
those  who  adventure  on  life's  sea.  Death  is  to  be 
welcomed,  yet  courage  to  summon  him  is  lacked ;  therefore 
life  is  to  be  lulled  by  opium  or  oblivion  gained  in  absinthe. 
These  dolorous  doctrines  are  preached  in  the  following 
piece  :  — 

THE  VISIT. 

As  though  I  were  still  struggling  through  the  meshes  of 
some  riotous  dream,  I  heard  his  knock  upon  the  door.  As 
in  a  dream,  I  bade  him  enter,  but  with  his  entry  I  awoke. 
Yet,  when  he  entered  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  dreaming, 
for  there  was  nothing  strange  in  that  supreme  and  sorrowful 
smile  which  shone  through  the  mask  which  I  knew.  And, 
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just  as  though  I  had  not  always  been  afraid  of  him,  I  said : 
"  Welcome." 

And  he  said  very  simply :   "  I  am  here." 

Dreaming,  I  had  thought  myself,  but  the  reproachful 
sorrow  of  his  smile  showed  me  that  I  was  awake.  Then 
dared  I  open  my  eyes  and  I  saw  my  old  body  on  the  bed, 
and  the  room  in  which  I  had  grown  so  tired,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  the  pan  of  charcoal  which  still 
smouldered.  And  dimly  I  remembered  my  great  weariness 
and  the  lost  whiteness  of  Lalage  and  last  year's  snows;  and 
these  things  had  been  agonies.  Darkly,  as  in  a  dream,  I 
wondered  why  they  gave  me  no  more  hurt,  as  I  looked  at 
my  old  body  on  the  bed;  why,  they  were  like  old  maids' 
fancies  (as  I  looked  at  my  gray  body  on  the  bed  of  my 
agonies) — like  silly  toys  of  children  that  fond  mothers  laid 
up  in  lavender  (as  I  looked  at  the  twisted  limbs  of  my  old 
body),  for  these  things  had  been  agonies. 

But  all  niy  wonder  was  gone  when  I  looked  again  into 
the  eyes  of  my  guest,  and  I  said :  "  I  have  wanted  you  all 
my  life." 

Then  said  Death  (and  what  reproachful  tenderness  was 
shadowed  in  his  obscure  smile) :  "  You  had  only  to  call." 

A  short  piece  called  "  Markets,"  after  an  old  nursery 
rhyme,  is  remarkable  as  the  only  piece  of  irony  in 
Dowson's  work.  The  irony  is  so  delicate  that  one  almost 
misses  it.  Its  light  shaft  is  directed  at  the  fair  sex:  — 


MARKETS. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  beautiful  maiden  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  market,  sir." 

"  And  what  do  you  take  with  you,  beautiful  maiden  ? 
Lilies  out  of  your  garden  1  White  milk  warm  from  the  cow, 
little  pats  of  yellow  butter,  new-laid  eggs,  this  morning's 
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inushroonis?     Where  is  your  basket?     Why  have  you  nothing 

in  your  hands?" 

"  I  am  going  to  market,  sir." 

"  Beautiful  maiden,  may  I  come  with  you  ?'' 

"Oh,  sir!" 

The  modern  marriage  market  never  had  a  more  fragile 
shaft  winged  against  its  brazen  walls. 

Dowson's  poems  are  all  contained  in  two  small  volumes, 
printed  in  a  manner  that  makes  them  delightful  to  handle. 
For  I  must  confess  I  like  my  literary  fare  served 
delicately,  and  these  dainty  books  seem  a  fitting  shrine  for 
the  dainty  verse  they  contain.  The  first  volume  bears 
the  simple  title  of  u  Verses,"  the  second  is  named  some- 
what curiously  4<  Decorations."  In  the  volume  of 
"  Verses  "  are  forty-five  short  poems  and  a  preface.  Many 
of  the  poems  have  French  or  Latin  titles,  and  the  preface 
contains  a  French  prose  quotation.  Indeed  it  is  evident 
throughout  that  Dowson  was  largely  influenced  by  French 
writers. 

As  I  said  before,  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the 
poetry  is  its  melancholy  sweetness.  If  I  may  be  allowed 
to  make  a  comparison  with  the  sister  art,  it  is  like  the 
music  of  Chopin,  and  it  would  not  be  good  to  read  it  often. 
The  effect  would  be  depressing.  But  its  beauty  and  its 
sincerity  are  undeniable.  It  expresses  the  nature  of  the 
man.  Even  in  its  most  artificial  poetical  forms,  such  as 
the  villanelle  and  the  sonnet,  the  sigh  of  despair  is  heard. 
There  is  neither  bitterness  nor  railing,  only  weariness. 
"  I  was  not  sorrowful,  but  only  tired  of  everything  that 
ever  I  desired." 

The  poems  are  all  without  exception  short,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  had  sufficient  power  or  energy  to  write  a  sustained 
work.  Their  range  of  subject  is  very  limited;  love,  the 
poet's  universal  theme,  predominates.  But  he  dwells 
always  on  its  transcieiicy,  its  inconstancy  and  the 
inevitable  cooling  of  its  early  fires.  He  seems  quite 
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unable   to  realise   the  existence   of   a   love   which  grows 
stronger  and  deeper  as  the  years  roll  on. 

A   CORONAL. 

Violets   and   leaves   of   vine, 
Into  a  frail,  fair  wreath, 
We  gather   and  entwine. 
A  wreath  for  Love  to  wear, 
Fragrant  as  his  own  breath, 
To  crown  his  brow  divine, 
All   day   till   night   is   near 
Violets  and  leaves  of  vine 
We   gather   and  entwine. 

Violets   and   leaves    of   vine, 
For  Love  that  lives  a  day, 
We  gather   and  entwine. 
All  day  till  love  is  dead, 
Till  eve  falls,  cold  and  grey, 
These  blossoms,  yours  and  mine, 
Love  wears  upon  his  head. 
Violets  and  leaves  of  vine 
We  gather   and  entwine. 

Violets   and   leaves    of   vine, 
For  Love,  when  poor  Love  dies, 
We  gather   and  entwine. 
This  wreath  that  lives   a  day, 
Over  his  pale,  cold  eyes, 
Kissed  sweet  by  Proserpine, 
At  set  of  sun  we  lay: 
Violets  and  leaves  of  vine 
We  gather   and  entwine. 

Some  of  the  poems  reveal  the  hopelessness  and  self- 
disgust  he  felt  even  in  his  wildest  pleasures.  There  is  no 
sadder  poem  than  that  to  Cynara  :  — 

Last  night,  ah,  yester-night,  betwixt  her  lips  and  mine 
There  fell  thy  shadow,  Cynara  !  thy  breath  was  shed 
Upon  my  soul,  betwixt  the  kisses  and  the  wine ; 
And  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion, 
Yea,  I  was  desolate  and  bowed  my  head : 
I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara  !  in  my  fashion. 
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It  shows  us  the  self -sullied  soul  in  torment,  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  who  has  said  it  is  a  masterpiece. 

Even  when  writing  of  an  April  day  Dowson  dwells 
mostly  on  its  tearful  aspect ;  Spring  brings  no  exhilaration 
to  him :  — 

MY  LADY  APRIL. 

Dew  on  her  robe  and  on  her  tangled  hair ; 
Twin  dewdrops  for  her  eyes;  behold  her  pass, 
With  dainty  step,  brushing  the  young,  green  grass, 
The  while  she  trills  some  high,  fantastic  air, 
Full  of  all  feathered  sweetness,  she  is  fair, 
And   all  her  flower-like  beauty,   as  a  glass, 
Mirrors  out  hope  and  love ;  and  still,  alas ! 
Traces  of  tears  her  languid  lashes  wear. 
Say  doth  she  weep  for  very  wantonness? 
Or  is  it  that  she  dimly  doth  foresee 
Across  her  youth  the  joys  grow  less  and  less, 
The  burden  of  the  days  that  are  to  be: 
Autumn   and   withered   leaves  of  vanity, 
And  winter  bringing  end  in  barrenness. 

A  short  poem  entitled  a  "  Yillanelle  of  Sunset "  has  a 
quiet  restful  beauty  without  any  trace  of  morbid  sadness : 

VlLLANELLE  OF  SUNSET. 

Come  hither,   child !   and  rest : 
This  is  the  end  of  day, 
Behold   the   weary   West ! 

Sleep   rounds  with  equal  zest 
Man's  toil  and  children's  play: 
Come  hither,   child !    and  rest. 

My  white  bird,  seek  thy  nest, 
Thy  drooping  head  down  lay: 
Behold  the  weary  West! 
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Now  are  the  flowers  confest 
Of   slumber:    sleep,    as  they! 

Come  hither,   child !   and   rest. 

• 

Now  eve  is  manifest, 

And  homeward  lies  our  way: 

Behold   the   weary  West! 

Tired  flower  !  upon  my  breast, 
I  would  wear  thee  alway: 
Come  hither,  child !  and  rest ; 
Behold   the   weary   West ! 

Dowson  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  austerity  and 
seclusion  of  the  monastic  life  appealed  strongly  to  both 
the  world-weary  and  retiring  sides  of  his  nature.  His 
religious  poems  are  among  the  best  in  spirit  and  execution. 
He  is  invariably  at  a  high  level  when  treating  this  subject. 

Some  verses  entitled  "  Benedictio  Domini "  are  full  of 
the  fragrance  of  faith  and  religion :  — 

BENEDICTIO  DOMINI. 

Without,  the  sullen  noises  of  the  street! 

The  voice  of  London  inarticulate, 
Hoarse  and  blaspheming,   surges  in  to  meet 

The  silent  blessing  of  the  Immaculate. 

Dark  is  the  church,  and  dim  the  worshippers, 

Hushed  with  bowed  heads  as  though  by  some  old  spell, 

While  through  the  incense-laden  air  there  stirs 
The  admonition  of  a  silver  bell. 

Dark  is  the  church,  save  where  the  altar  stands 
Dressed  like  a  bride,  illustrious  with  light, 

Where  one  old  priest  exalts  with  tremulous  hands 
The  one  true  solace  of  man's  fallen  plight. 
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Strange  silence  here;  without,  the  sounding  street 
Heralds  the  world's  swift  passage  to  the  fire : 

0,   benediction,   perfect  and  complete ! 

When  shall  men  cease  to  suffer  and  desire? 

Towards  the  end  his  gloom  deepens,  and  the  poetry 
sounds  like  a  knell.  A  few  lines  entitled  "  Dregs  "  and  a 
sonnet  on  "  A  Last  Word  "  send  a  chill  through  the  reader. 

These  few  extracts  give  the  sum  of  Dowsoii's  content. 
He  is  the  poet  of  "  dead  leaves  and  lost  illusions,"  his  song 
is  a  "  chanson  frele."  He  has  no  message  to  deliver,  no 
inspiring  optimism  or  flashes  of  poetical  insight.  He 
merely  sings  the  sadness  and  weariness  he  feels,  but  so 
musically,  with  notes  of  such  vibrating  sweetness,  that  he 
will  ever  give  the  votaries  of  verse  the  priceless  delectation 
of  pure  poetry.  Milton  required  of  poetry  that  it  should 
be  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate.  Dowsoii's  work 
fulfils  two  of  these  conditions.  It  is  simple  and  sensuous, 
but  there  is  only  a  faint  echo  of  passion.  In  all  the  poems 
he  makes  use  of  rhymes.  Nowadays,  when  there  is  a 
tendency  to  dispense  with  rhyme,  even  in  measures  other 
than  heroic  verse,  measures  which  really  require  rhyme,  I 
am  grateful  to  Dowson  for  always  giving  us  the  chief 
ornament  of  poetry. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Dowson  the  man. 
Those  who  knew  him  intimately  speak  favourably  of  his 
character.  He  was  shy  and  gentle  in  manner  in  spite 
of  his  occasional  wildness.  About  his  writings  he  was 
modest,  but  he  wrote  to  please  himself  and  not  the  public. 
He  was  that  rarity  nowadays,  an  artist,  and  his  work  has 
the  finish  which  is  only  gained  by  careful  and  leisurely 
production.  The  weakness  of  his  character  would  not,  I 
think,  have  been  braced  by  poverty;  he  had  not  the  grit 
which  finds  poverty  a  stimulus.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  sunk  beneath  troubles  which  were  more  tempera- 
mental than  actual;  and  he  may,  after  all,  have  done  the 
best  he  could. 
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The  lines  of  Gray's  brooding  "  Elegy  "  seem  a  fitting 
epitaph  for  Ernest  Dowson  :  — 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 

A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown ; 
Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 

And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 
No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


LIFE. 
By  S.  BRADBURY. 


La  TIC  est  vainef — 

NOT  to  the  joyous  band 
Who  elbow  me  in  passing,  eager  all ; 
Faith  in  each  heart,  and  smiling  hope  at  call, 
And  for  the  hour  in  hand 

Un  pen  d' amour; 
f~«.  peu  de  liaine 
Perchance,  too,  lest  the  bliss 
Of  love  should  only  tally  with  its  cost — 
A  tender  glance,  a  whisper,  finger-toss'd 
From  laughing  lips  a  kiss — 
Et  puis,  bonjour  ! 

II. 

La  vie  est  breve ! — 
The  revellers  are  gone  : 

I  sip  my  wine,  here,  where  I  sat  and  quaffd, 
When  youth  and  I  were  kin,  a  sparkling  draught, 
When  through  the  beaker  shone 

Un  peu  d'espoir; 
Un  peu  de  reve 
My  portion  now,  for  dim 

The  night  without,  and  hush'd  the  empty  street ; 
And  soon,  to  bid  me  hence,  with  shuffling  feet 
Will  come  yon  porter  grim  !— 
Et  puis,  bonsoir! 


A   MANCHESTER   SUBURB. 
By  B.  A.  REDFERN. 

"A  jolly  place,"  said  he,  "in  times  of  old; 
But  something  ails  it  now." 

—W.  W.  Hart  Leap  Well. 

'T^HE  district  on  the  northern  side  of  Manchester  which 
I  have  in  mind  in  writing  these  notes  is  not  strictly  a 
suburb,  as  it  occupies  certain  lands  high  above  the  city. 
I  had  thought  to  call  it  rather  a  super-urb,  or  following 
philologic  analogy  superb*,  but  refrained  in  fear  of 
scoffers  from  the  lowlands. 

And  again,  the  word  suburb  would  seem  to  be  a 
misnomer  for  this  district,  since  although  its  denizens  are 
held  by  many  genteel  citizens  to  be  "  rank  outsiders  " — of 
which  more  anon — it  has  now  a  legal  attachment  to  the 
city  as  one  of  its  "Wards. 

But  in  any  case  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  characteristic 
features  have  never  been,  and  are  not  now,  suburban. 
Cowper  speaks  of  :  — 

Suburban  villas,  highway-side  retreats, 

That  dread  th'  encroachment  of  the  growing  streets; 

Tight  boxes  newly  sash'd,  and  in  a  blaze 

With  all  a  July  sun's  collected  rays  ; 

Delighting  citizens  who  gasping  there, 

Breathe  clouds  of  dust,  and  call  it  country  air. 
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These  traits  are  not  ours.  With  us  the  only  "  highway- 
side  retreats  "  are  the  hostels  on  the  main  road,  the  "  tight 
boxes  "  we  occupy  are  usually  figurative  ones,  and  our 
chief  reason  for  gasping  is  not  the  dust,  hut  the  keenness 
of  the  air  we  breathe,  in  our  high  places.  How- 
ever, whether  city  or  suburb,  suburbans  or  citizens, 
there  are  features  of  both  place  and  people  which,  before 
they  fade  entirely  away,  may  be  considered  worth 
recording. 

To  begin  with  the  place.  A  hundred  years  ago,  a 
wayfaring  visitor  from  Manchester  would  go  alongside 
the  swift,  clear  stream  of  the  River  Irk,  and  passing 
"  Tinker's  Gardens  " — then,  as  Sam  Bamford  in  his  "  Early 
Days "  calls  it,  "  A  sweet  bowery  place " — he  would 
ascend  by  the  red  sand-stone  kopjes  of  Collyhurst  to  find 
himself  011  a  high  table  land,  grooved  by  many  water 
courses,  and  otherwise  diversified  by  grassy  mounds  and 
hollows  of  varied  and  often  graceful  contour. 

Looking  over  this  undulating  plain,  he  would  see  several 
ancient  halls,  a  few  farms,  a  well-dispersed  sprinkling  of 
cottages,  and  beyond  them  in  the  distance,  an  almost 
continuous  mass  of  dark  woodlands,  stretching  from  east 
to  west. 

Plunging  into  this  wide  belt  of  forest  trees,  chiefly  of 
oaks,  and  still  steadily  ascending,  he  would  come  again  to 
the  open  day  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  cleft — almost  a 
canon — the  "  Boggart  Hole  Clough  "  of  our  present  times ; 
crossing  which  with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  shifting 
sand  and  the  thick  undergrowth,  he  would  climb  up  to  the 
level  of  the  historic  White  Moss  of  Chartist  days,  to 
distinguish — what  is  still  notable  there — a  special  sharp- 
ness and  purity  in  the  air. 

From  favourable  points  he  would,  as  he  proceeded,  be 
able  to  see  picturesquely- situated  villages,  hamlets,  and 
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folds  (or  "  fowts  "),  some  of  which  have  since  grown  into 
great  towns,  and  he  would  specially  note  the  quaint 
wooden  belfry  of  Middleton,  the  tree-crowned  "  Druid- 
haunted  fire  hills  of  Tandle  "  and  Thornham,  the  park 
lands  of  Heaton,  and  the  grand  "  old  woodlands  of 
Bowlee."  To  the  right  his  view  would  be  shut  in  by  the 
rugged  and  wind-swept  heights  of  Alphian  and  Oader- 
man, — fitting  foot-stools  for  the  "  Seats  of  the  Mighty  " 
beyond, — whilst  "  cheerless  Knowl "  and  heathery 
Holcombe  would  close  the  prospect  towards  the  West. 

Then  turning  his  face  homeward  where  "  the  broad 
heaths  of  Moston  lay  silent  and  dun  "  before  him  just  as 
they  did  in  the  time  of  "  The  Wild  Rider  "  of  Lancashire 
romance,  he  would  mark  over  them  the  dark  furrow,  with 
its  background  of  dense  foliage,  of  the  "  Great  Clough  " — 
as  it  was  then  called — from  its  beginning  at  Nuthurst,  to 
its  end  in  the  Irk  Yalley.  Inclining  his  course  south- 
eastwards,  to  avoid  crossing  it  again,  he  could  then  find 
his  way, — "  pike  it  eawt,"  as  natives  would  say, — by  bridle 
paths  or  pack  horse  tracks  leading  to,  and  along  the  Moss 
Brook,  and  so  reach  the  lower  Irk  and  the  town  again. 

He  would,  in  making  this  round,  have  traversed  a  land  of 
great  variety  in  form,  soil,  culture,  tenure  and  occupation, 
offering  to  him  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  rural  delights  which 
we  have  now  to  go  abroad,  or  afar,  to  obtain,  and  yet  he 
would  not  have  gone  beyond  what  axe  the  present  bounds 
of  the  City  of  Manchester.  And  even  in  our  own  day  many 
of  these  can  still  be  enjoyed  in  that  part  of  the  district, — 
a  veritable  rus  in  urbe, — lying  beyond  the  "Great 
Clough,"  where  the  changes  in  place  and  people  have  been 
remarkably  few,  but  of  this  I  will  speak  later. 

The  area  bounded  by  the  Moss  Brook,  the  Clough,  and 
the  Irk  is  now  largely  covered  with  paved  streets  of  small 
houses  in  long  uniform  rows,  the  water  courses  have  been 
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cul verted,  and  the  hollows  filled  in  with  cinders  and 
building  refuse.  On  its  outer  flanks  to  the  East  there  are 
other  signs  of  an  advanced  civilisation  in  the  shape  of 
breweries,  brickfields,  factories,  a  smallpox  hospital,  and 
an  extensive  range  of  railway  carriage  works.  On  those  of 
the  West  there  is  a  Municipal  Destructor,  some  half-mile 
of  Union  Workhouses,  and  amongst  other  commercial 
successes  of  a  similar  kind,  a  large  and  prosperous 
Chemical  Works.* 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  district  in  air,  woodr 
water,  and  minerals,  have  been  coined  into  £.  s.  d.,  and 
have  led  to  its  undoing  in  many  respects.  It  is  not  now 
an  ideal  dwelling-place,  but  there  is  still  a  bracing  quality 
in  the  air,  and  the  death-rate  is  even  yet  lower  than  that 
of  any  other  district  in  the  city  precincts. 

Our  stock  of  public  buildings  (apart  from  those  supplied 
by  private  enterprise  or  munificence)  is  not  extensive. 
It  includes  a  one-storied  reading-room,  which  has  been 
kindly  let  into  the  walls  of  Queen's  Park,  a  small  police 
station,  some  startlingly  extensive  Board  Schools,  and 
the — Destructor. 

But  we  are  not  puffed  up  with  pride  in,  or  speechless 
with  admiration  at  these  institutions,  and  our  hearts  yearn 
after  others,  especially  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  which. 

*  This  latter  is  greatly  in  evidence — after  special  process — both  in 
street  and  in  Court,  and  according  to  many  experts  and  other  dis- 
interested witnesses,  would  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  advantages 
of  any  health  resort.  The  lately  deceased  novelist,  McLaren  Cobban, 
who  resided  for  some  time  in  this  neighbourhood,  expressed  his  opinions 
on  this  and  other  local  matters  freely  in  his  remarkable  story  of  "  Tinted 
Vapours,"  but  did  not  stay  here  long  after  its  publication.  Applica- 
tions for  the  transfer  of  the  benefits  testified  to  by  the  experts  (say  to 
Harrogate,  Hong  Kong,  or  other  place  of  high  aspiration),  would  meet 
with  favourable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  fully  satisfied  and 
altruistic  citizens  who  have  "  had  some."  The  earliest,  or  any,  tender- 
will  be  accepted. 
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have  as  yet  been  denied  to  us,  po'ssibly  out  of  compliment 
to  our  cleanliness,  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  our  patience 
and  docility.  There  stands,  however,  just  on  the  fringe  of 
the  district,  and  in  a  somewhat  obscure  position,  a  building 
of  most  tasteful  design  of  which  we  are  proud,  of  which  any 
community  might  well  be  proud.  It  is  known  as  the 
"  Simpson  Memorial,"  and  its  beneficent  founder  granted 
certain  rights  or  privileges  to  the  people  of  Moston,  of 
which  they  have  not  as  fully  availed  themselves  as  they 
might  have  done.  Its  resources  are  by  no  means  over- 
strained, and  in  the  meantime  it  is  at  least  a  thing  of 
beauty.  So  much  for  our  public  buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  one  to  be  spoken  of  later. 

Of  public  Houses  there  is  no  lack  on  the  main  road 
which  runs  along  the  western  border;  but  the  spiritless 
Bardolphs  of  outlying  streets  to  the  East  complain  bitterly 
of  their  enforced  pilgrimages  to  these  distant  shrines,  and 
unwillingly  assist  the  Gilbey  grocer  and  the  outdoor 
licence  beer  seller  to  drive  a  roaring  trade. 

There  are  still  standing  in  the  district  three  or  four  of 
the  old  half-timbered,  or  stone  built  Halls  of  three  or  four 
centuries  ago,  but  they  are  hidden  away,  or  cramped  by 
their  surroundings,  and  little  is  known  of  their  history.  A 
visit  of  John  Milton,  a  young  Cavalier's  assassination, 
pranks  indulged  in  by  "  Spanking  Roger,"  are  spoken  of 
as  having  occurred  at  one  or  other  of  them,  and  except 
that  Cromwell  and  Queen  Elizabeth  are  not  known  to  have 
slept  in  them,  there  is  nothing  about  them  calling  for 
special  mention. 

Writing  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  author  of  "  Country 
Pleasures "  described,  under  that  head,  some  of  the 
delights  which  this  district  had  afforded  to  him.  Certain 
adventurous  Southerners  under  the  spell  of  his  pen,— first 
making  their  wills,— started  off  clue  North.  Some  of  them 
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turned  tail  at  the  Gas  Works,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time 
were  discovered  wandering — mentally  and  physically — in 
the  purlieus  of  Angel  Meadow.  They  reported  unfavour- 
ably of  both  the  scenery  and  the  peasantry,  and  Geoffrey 
Melbrook  was  credited  with  imaginative  powers  of  a  high 
order  in  certain  circles  of  Southern  chivalry. 

Amongst  other  places  he  had  referred  to  the  "  Throstle 
Glen,"  which  he  spoke  of  as  "  an  oasis  of  peace  and 
repose,"  and  a  "  surprise  to  strangers."  It  is  still  an  oasis 
of  greenery,  a  pleasing  shade  amidst  a  surrounding 
wilderness  of  bricks  and  mortar,  at  least  a  good  mile 
jwithin  the  city  boundary,  and  less  than  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  Manchester  Exchange.  And  it  is  also  a 
surprise  for  any  stranger,  who,  having  passed  through  a 
maze  of  uninteresting,  paved,  squared,  and  sometimes 
squalid  streets,  finds  himself  suddenly  looking  on  the 
waving  upper  branches  of  great  trees  at  the  level  of  his 
eye,  and  sees  in  the  gloom  below  them  a  tangled  under- 
growth of  herbage  and  foliage.  Going  further  along  the 
street,  he  gets  glimpses,  between  the  houses,  of  sylvan 
recesses  and  grassy  nooks,  notes  at  intervals  "  the  liquid 
lapse  of  murmuring  streams,"  and  as  he  hears  "  the  song 
of  mavis  and  of  merle  "  (for  the  thrush  and  blackbird  still 
nest  here)  marvels  at  the  existence  of  so  pleasant  a  bower 
in  such  unlikely  surroundings.* 

On  the  other  side  is  Moston  House,  once  the  home  of  the 
president  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  It  is  now  a 
Convent  School,  and  the  strictly  enclosed  grounds  axe  kept 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  during  his  ownership, 
except  for  some  additional  buildings. 

*A  row  of  new  houses  besides  the  Glen  has  been  "slated"  with  the 
happy  appellation,  the  apt  alliteration,  of  Ravine  Avenue,  presumably 
by  permission  of  the  authorities.  The  Rue  de  Rivulet,  Torrent  Terrace, 
and  Dell  Pall  Mall  are  in  course  of  preparation. 
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Where  the  streams  from  the  glen  and  an  adjoining  dell 
(now  culverted)  run  into  the  Moss  Brook,  there  still  stands, 
as  it  has  done  for  two  centuries,  a  group  of  quaint 
cottages,  one  of  which  is  called  the  "  Latin  House  "  from 
the  inscription  over  its  porch.  Cobble-laid  tracks  with 
stone  causeways  still  lead  on  each  hand  outside 
of  the  "Throstle  Glen,"  and  the  one  to  the  right 
skirts  the  bare  clay  bank  which  in  the  time  of 
"  Lady  Mary  "  was  a  meadow  slope,  gay  in  early  spring, 
with  the  ivory  and  purple  and  gold  of  the  crocus.  Topping 
the  hill  is  the  old  house  in  which  that  honoured  lady  passed 
the  whole  of  her  studious,  secluded,  and  yet  useful  life. 
The  bow-windows  which  in  her  early  days  commanded  a 
beautiful  prospect  in  every  direction,  now  offer  only 
views — on  all  sides  save  that  of  the  Glen — of  ravage  and 
spoliation ;  and  the  hospitable  mansion,  in  which  Dr.  John 
Dalton  was  a  frequent  guest,  has  now  become  a  "  Dog's 
home." 

Near  this,  in  a  side  street,  once  a  cow  lane,  and  after- 
wards a  private  avenue  with  gates  at  both  ends,  Sam 
Bamford  and  Ben  Brierley  each  passed  their  later  years, 
and  died.  In  a  little  front  garden  of  this  street  there  still 
grows  the  tree  under  which  Bamford  was  wont  to  sit  on 
sunny  days,  with  the  crippled  child  of  a  neighbour  on  his 
knee,  and  from  under  the  shade  of  which  he  administered 
justice,  distributed  fruit  prizes,  or  kept  the  peace  amongst 
the  more  vigorous  children  who  played  round  his  big  chair. 
The  tree  then  grew  in  a  walled  garden  opposite  his  cottage, 
and  its  branches  swung  over  the  roadway.  The  coping  of 
the  wall — now  removed — has  worn  a  smooth  trough  in  the 
swaying  trunk,  and  the  displaced  bark,  forced  outwards, 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cross.  I  never  pass  it  without 
calling  up  the  picture  of  the  grand  old  man,  with  his 
strong  face,  patriarchal  beard  and  erect  form,  nursing  the 
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handsome,  gentle  little  invalid  who  was  his  constant 
companion.* 

Coming  back  to  the  main  road  at  Barnes  Green,  once 
known  as  Sodom  by  the  bye,  and  proceeding  northwards, 
we  soon  come  to  the  Library  and  Institute  provided  for  the 
district  by  the  Lewis  Trust,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Corporation.  Alongside  this  are  the  imposing  gate 
pillars  of  what  was  once  intended  for  a  private  residential 
park.  Stone  globes  surmount  the  columns,  which  bear 
the  boastful  inscription,  "  Medicus  per  orbem  dicor."  It 
is  the  motto  of  the  famous  Oldfield  Lane  Doctor,  who  was 
a  former  owner  of  the  broad  acres  now  known  as  the  Lewis 
Recreation  Ground. 

At  Valentine  Brow  we  enter  an  avenue  of  trees  planted 
by  Dr.  Moffatt  (the  Missionary,  and  father-in-law  of 
Livingstone),  when  he,  Moffatt,  was  a  working  gardener. 
In  these  trees  there  was,  until  the  early  nineties,  a 
populous  rookery,  but  the  rooks  left  when  the  trams  came. 
To  the  right  hand  half-way  down  "  Th'  Valentine,"  as  it 
is  locally  called,  is  the  modest  main  entrance  of  that  great 
Corporation  success,  "  The  Boggart  Hole  Park,"  with  its 
branching  dells,  bosky  slopes,  spreading  lawns,  rustic 
bridges,  and  breezy  heights.  But  of  this  I  need  not  say 
more  than  that  it  is  a  possession  of  inestimable  value  not 

*  A  miserly  old  fellow,  who  was  Bamford's  neighbour,  and  mine,  in 
this  street,  had  a  wheelbarrow  which  Bamford  desired  to  borrow. 
"  Tell  him  as  it's  nobbur  just  painted,  an'  eawr  Jonas  has  it,  an'  aw 
want  it  mysel',  an'  aw  dunno  like  for't  lend  it,"  said  Scrooge.  A  month 
or  two  afterwards  the  niggard's  housekeeper  presented  herself  at 
Bamford's  with  "  Mester  Scrooge's  compliments,  an'  would  M ester 
Bamford  let  him  have  that  resate  for  gravel  as  had  done  him  so  much 
good."  The  reply  was  prompt.  "Mester  Bamford's  compliments  to 
Mester  Scrooge,  an'  tell  him  to  put  his  gravel  in  his  barrer,  an'  wheel 

it  to  H Huddersfiefd  if  he  likes."     But  in  the  end  Mrs.    Hilton, 

Bamford's  housekeeper  sent  the  "  resate,"  and  neighbourly  relations 
were  resumed. 
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only  to  the  people  of  North  Manchester,  but  to  those  of  the 
whole  city. 

From  a  point  near  the  gate  we  get  a  view  of  some  new 
and  pretty,  and  some  old  and  quaint  cottages  clustered 
together,  with  an  ancient  half-timbered  black  and  white 
farm-house  standing  out  on  the  hill  above  them  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley.  And  here  we  are  looking  over 
part  of  what  is  called  in  a  six  centuries'  old  survey,  "  The 
Park  of  Blakelegh  ...  an  eyrie  of  eagles,  herons,  and 
hawks,  seven  miles  in  circumference,  with  two  deer-leaps 
of  the  King's  Grant." 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  company  of  Pierrots  has  put  up 
a  proscenium,  and  arranged  tiers  of  seats  on  the  slope  in 
front  of  it.  Daily  alfresco  entertainments  have  on  the 
summer  afternoons  and  evenings  given  quite  a  brisk  and 
lively  air  of  Parisian  gaiety  to  the  old  "  Sleepy  Hollow," 
and  the  "  Blackley  Lions  "  are  now  learning  how  to  "  roar 
you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  doves  "  from  the  nightingales 
of  this  new  Cafe  Chantant. 

Before  speaking  of  the  unspoilt  country  beyond  the 
Clough  contained  within  the  city  boundary,  I  will  stay  to 
say  a  word  or  two  of  the  people — past  and  present — of  the 
part  which  has  been  the  victim  of  its  own  natural 
advantages. 

Previous  to  the  octopus  arms  of  the  city  taking  it  in  their 
clutch,  there  were  favourable  conditions  for  the  growth  of 
a  special  individuality,  a  notable  personality,  in  the 
character  of  its  people.  They  lived  in  a  broken  and 
irregular  kind  of  country  on  the  lower  spurs  of  the  hills, 
which,  though  it  had  few  charms  for  the  town  dwellers 
of  a  century  ago,  had  many  advantages  of  wood,  water, 
soil,  minerals,  and  facilities  for  sport  for  the  born  and 
bred  countryman.  Men  might  become  hand-loom 
weavers,  small  farmers,  quarrymen,  gardeners,  colliers,  or 
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agricultural  labourers — some  of  them  were  all  these  by 
turns — and  there  was  little  fear  of  want  of  employment 
among  them.  There  were  many  small  holdings,  and  only 
a  few  resident  persons  of  position,  who  might  have  over- 
shadowed, or  been  cause  of  envy  to  them,  and  as  a  rule 
their  lot  was  one  of  simple  and  frugal  content. 

There  was  only  one  thoroughfare  across  the  district,  and 
in  the  gallant  attempt  to  thread  as  many  of  the  outlying 
farms  on  its  line  as  possible,  this  narrow  and  ill-laid  "  cart 
lone  "  pursued  a  most  devious  and  switchbacky  course  of 
several  miles  until  it  finally  dribbled  into  Failsworth,  so 
that  access  to  the  critical  and  modifying  influences  of  town 
was  difficult. 

Such  conditions  were  also  favourable  for  the  preservation 
of  older  types  of  character,  and  forms  of  speech,  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  district  should  have  been,  as  it  was, 
a  happy  hunting-ground  for  the  writers  of  some  of  our 
best  poems,  stories,  and  sketches,  of  Lancashire  life  and 
character. 

There  was  as  little  monotony  in  the  people  as  there  was 
in  the  scenery,  and  they  had  quite  as  much  variety  in  their 
lives  as  was  good  for  them.  They  were  almost  all  what  we 
should  nowadays  call  "  poor,"  sometimes  pious,  generally 
honest, — they  once  stole  a  print  works,  but  that  was  done 
more  for  pleasure,  "  divelment "  they  called  it,  than 
profit, — and  they  were  occasionally  civil,  but  nobody  ever 
accused  them  of  being  more  respectable  or  polite  than  they 
should  be.  They  had  much  originality,  individuality  and 
independence,  and  traces  of  these  qualities  are  still  to  be 
found  in  their  descendants. 

But  these  become  less  noticeable  year  by  year,  as  the 
tide  of  foreign  invasion  rolls  on  northward,  and  we  have 
already  taken  some  halting  steps  towards  coming  up  into 
line  in  the  march  of  civilisation.  We  have  ceased  to  dine 
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or  take  our  "  baggins  "  in  our  shirt  sleeves,  have  given  up 
clogs,  dog  battles,  fettled  ale,  up  and  down  wrostlin', 
pigeon  flyin',  and  cock  feightin'.  Some  of  us  have 
dined  at  the  "  Midland,"  others  are  saving  up  to  buy  a 
motor  car,  one  of  our  matrons  has  an  '  At  Home  "  every 
Thursday,  several  of  our  "  gron'  grun,"  or  native  born 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  are  learning  "  bridge," 
whilst  our  older  folk  are  getting  up  "  golf,"  some  of 
them  being  quite  proficient  in  the  language  already. 
And  consequently  we  were,  all  of  us,  very  much  hurt  on 
hearing  of  the  reign  of  terror  which  prevailed  in  Southern 
Suburbia,  when  a  through  car  service  from  Blackley  to 
Fallowfield  was  suggested  a  year  or  two  ago,  since  we  felt 
that  the  implication  of  our  savagery  was  not  fully 
warranted.  With  the  hope  that  it  will  allay  all  fears,  I 
can  assure  our  anxious  brethren  of  the  South  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  the  people  of  Northern  Manchester  will 
be  as  mild  and  monotonous,  as  tame  and  true  to  pattern, 
as  commonplace  and  conventional,  as  the  dwellers  on  the 
dull  flats  of  the  other  side  of  the  city. 

Within  the  last  few  months  ominous  signs  of  great 
changes  have  appeared  in  the  district,  beyond  the  Great 
Clough,  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  excellent  electric 
tram  service  to  Middleton  has  now  made  it  easy  of  access, 
and  villas  are  springing  up  on  the  sides  of  the  open,  breezy 
highway  which,  until  last  year,  for  a  distance  of  some  two 
miles,  had  only  one  dwelling,  and  that  an  ancient  toll- 
house, along  its  course. 

At  the  top  of  the  first  of  two  long  slopes  between  the 
respective  valleys  in  which  Blackley  and  Middleton  are 
situated,  a  new  and  wide  road  has  been  made  to  a  cottage 
colony  established  by  our  local  rulers,  presumably  to 
supply  dwellings  for  the  displaced  tenants  of  some  of  the 
insanitary  and  crowded  man-cotes  of  Ancoats,  or  shanties 
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of  Shudehill.  Whatever  the  comparative  cost  and  fitness 
for  the  needs  or  tastes  of  hoped  for  or  probable  tenants  for 
the  dwellings  in  this  colony,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
healthiness  of  their  site,  and  the  pleasant  character  of 
their  surroundings.  They  occupy  the  top  of  a  hill,  com- 
manding a  prospect  almost  wholly  rural,  midway  between 
the  high  grounds  of  Heaton  Park  and  those  of  the  White 
Moss,  looking  down  on  the  northern  side  upon  the  woods 
and  waters  of  Alkrington  Clough,  while  to  the  south,  over 
mounds  and  hollows  of  pasture  land  the  tower  of  Blackley 
Church  can  be  seen  backed  up  by  the  woods  of  Valentine, 
which  shut  out  the  smoke  of  the  city. 

Another  new  and  wide  road  of  easy  gradients  is  also 
being  made  to  replace  the  narrow,  winding,  and  shady 
"  loanin  "  which  led  to  the  picturesque  hamlet  of  Charles- 
town,  and  many  ancient  landmarks,  including  great  trees, 
are  vanishing  in  the  process,  but  the  hamlet  itself  is  as 
prettily  quaint  as  ever.  The  irregularly-built  cottages, 
some  twenty  in  number,  either  clothed  in  ivy,  or  gay  in 
washes  of  white,  pink  or  cream  colour  with  their  back- 
ground of  rising  woods,  stand  on  a  plateau  between  two 
pretty  dells  known  respectively  as  the  "  Hall "  and  the 
;<  Well  "  Cloughs,  and  their  tenants  cater  wisely  for  the 
needs  of  visitors  in  many  ways,  and  by  many  means, 
automatic  and  otherwise. 

Further  on  the  "  loanin  "  goes  along  by  the  rough  oak 
pale  of  the  Hall  grounds,  and  then  by  the  thickly-grown 
shrubberies  of  the  Grange,  to  the  open  lands  of  the  Moss, 
and  on  the  way  one  passes  beside  a  willow-fringed  pool  to 
an  old  farmhouse,  the  home  for  many  years  of  a  family 
which  in  haytime  furnished  a  dozen  stalwart  mowers, 
while  a  deep-bosomed  and  stately  dame — the  wife  and 
mother — "  buttled  "  out  the  "  smo'  drink,  "  or  took  a  hand 
in  "  teddin  "  or  raking.  The  father  and  each  of  the  eleven 
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sons  were  either  beyond,  or  within  an  inch  or  two  of,  two 
yards  in  height,  with  proportionate  girth,  and  their 
strength  was  prodigious.  Alas!  there  remains  but  one 
representative  of  that  stalwart  brood,  and  the  mere 
remembrance  of  it  is  fast  dying  out.  Too  ready  access  to 
the  evil  influences  and  temptations  of  town  life  brought 
about  its  decay,  and  its  name  is  now  "  Ichabod." 

Between  the  Hall  and  the  Grange,  a  rough— very 
rough — path,  now  down  in  the  willows,  now  over,  or  along, 
a  tree  trunk,  and  anon  by  a  "  hazard,"  where  the  path- 
finder has  to  clutch  at  pale  or  branch  to  keep  his  footing, 
makes  a  fit  and  favourite  resort  of  other  lovers  than  those 
of  the  neighbouring  nests.  There  is  much  need  and  call 
for  assistance,  and  the  many  turns  of  the  path,  the  leafy 
shade,  and  the  brief  intermittent  seclusion  are  great  help;* 
to  a  courtship.  And  yet  this  Lover's  Walk  is  known  as 
"  Hatred  Path."  But  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

At  one  turn  of  the  track  there  is  an  open  glade  on  which 
in  former  days  the  Hall  peacocks  displayed  themselves, 
and  beyond  this  may  be  seen  the  upper  branches  of  the 
forest  trees  in  the  Hall  Clough.  This  little  dell  is  seldom 
visited  by  any  but  very  bold  trespassers,  and  the  birds 
driven  from  less  protected  quarters  have  nested  here,  and 
in  the  Grange  woodlands,  in  comparative  security.  The 
steadily  increasing  amount  of  aerial  song  in  the  Boggart 
Hole  Park  is  largely  due  to  the  existence  of  more  secluded 
and  smaller  dells  in  its  neighbourhood,  when  it  was 
degenerating  into  a  sand  hole. 

Following  the  "  keaw  lone  "  in  which  the  rough  track 
ends,  and  passing  through  a  clucking,  quacking,  grunting, 
and  odorous  farmyard  over  a  causeway  of  "  kidney " 
stones,  one  comes  out  upon  the  Moss,  of  which  only  three 
or  four  acres  now  remain  uncultivated.  Here  the  cotton 
grass,  whose  plumes  gave  the  Moss  its  distinctive  name, 
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still  waves  in  the  wind,  the  bog  pools  are  darkly  brown, 
and  the  sides  of  the  peat  surface,  still  in  situ,  show  the  tool 
marks,  and  the  seated  wayfarer  could  easily  imagine 
himself  in  some  lonely  moorland  wilderness.  The  lap- 
wing's melancholy  cry  is  seldom  heard  here,  but  the  rooks 
are  numerous  and  noisy,  the  thrushes  and  linnets  make 
merry  music  at  intervals,  and  the  skylarks,  whose  name  is 
Legion  on  the  Moss,  can  nowhere  be  seen  or  heard  to  better 
advantage. 

On  the  now  narrow — and  lessening — waste,  one  seems  to 
stand  as  on  the  flat  ,  dun-coloured  top  of  a  wide  green 
dome,  around  which  for  three-fourths  of  the  horizon 
innumerable  high  chimneys  pierce  the  hazy  sky.  Newton 
Heath,  Failsworth,  Hollinwood,  Oldham,  Roy  ton,  Middle- 
ton  Junction, — the  "  Jumbo  "  of  former  days, — and 
Middleton,  follow  each  other  with  their  smoke  stacks  and 
dark,  waving  plumes,  but  they  are  sufficiently  distant  to 
keep  them  from  being  offensive  to  the  eye  or  nostril  of  the 
watcher  on  the  waste.* 

But  looking  westward,  he  would  find  a  long  stretch  of 
well-wooded  highlands  with  only  one  great  chimney — the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes — in  sight,  until  having  followed  the 
ridges  of  "  Yetton,"  he  would  find  the  view  shut  out  by  the 
nearer  hills  of  Higher  Blackley.  A  saunter  along  the 
byways  through  the  reclaimed  lands  of  the  Moss  is  always 
enjoyable,  if  only  from  the  opportunity  it  affords  of 
observing  types  of  humanity  which  are  interesting  to  the 
town  dweller.  Here  an  almost  nude  youth  is  pitting 
himself  against — not  Colonel,  but  let  us  call  him — Lance- 
Corporal  Bogey,  doing  his  level  be'st  to  beat  time,  whilst 

*  Oldham  occupies  the  whole  of  a  swine  back  hill,  which  fairly  bristles 
with  "  star-y-pointing  pyramids,"  a  "  fretful  porcupine  "  whose  quills  are 
of  brick  and  stone,  and  it  is  only  on  Sundays  or  holidays  that  one  can 
distinguish  beyond  them  the  hills  of  the  Yorkshire  border. 
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some  half-dozen  admiring  friends  stop-watch,  and 
encourage  him  in  weird  accents  of  sultry  speech.  And 
here  is  an  ancient  man  of  mild  aspect,  with  ragged  beard 
and  long  hair,  who  hunts  the  dandelions  with  a  table 
knife,  and  bears  a  "  wisket "  in  lieu  of  a  shield.  After 
the  "  yarb "  man  comes  the  beguiler  of  larks,  who  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  sulky  and  truculent  "  Bailey, 
Jr.,"  who  looks  after  his  cages.  Next  comes  an  ill-clad 
but  jocund  and  loud-speaking  company  of  men  with  a 
string  of  brightly  arrayed  racing  dogs,  and  then  the  next 
comer  is  a  little,  fat,  close-shaven  man,  dressed  like  a 
boy, — evidently  a  "  jerry  shop  "  keeper, — who  waddles 
along  with  three  or  four  brown  lunch  baskets  containing 
homing  pigeons  under  his  arms. 

And  on  the  further  side,  beyond  the  great  marl  pit, 
which  is  now  being  filled  up  with  chemical  refuse,  one 
comes  upon  many  pleasant  nooks,  in  which  a  restful  and 
recreative  hour  may  be  spent.  I  have  one  such  in  my 
mind  at  the  moment  of  writing,  where  at  the  head  of  a 
widening  hollow,  there  is  a  spring  over  which  a  stone  front 
and  bason  have  been  erected,  and  there  is  a  carved 
inscription  with  the  words — 

Rest,  traveller,  drink  and  be  refreshed, 
But  know  thy  journey's  short. 

Standing  beside  this  well  head,  one  looks  down  the 
"  dappled  turf  "  of  the  hollow,  towards  a  rude  gate  in, 
what  was  once  a  hedge,  but  is  now  a  thicket  of  full-grown 
thorns,  and  sees  beyond  it  only  a  concave  of  meadow,  with 
the  open  sky  above  it,  framed  in  with  waving  boughs.  It 
wants  but  a  faint  sea-line,  across  the  Y-shaped  opening,  to 
make  it  as  pretty  as  any  of  the  southern  scenes  with  which 
Birket  Foster  has  familiarised  us. 
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I  was  sitting  by  this  spring,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
when  I  was  joined  by  a  Moss  farmer,  who,  proud  of  his 
birth — and  dwelling — place,  recounted  for  me  the 
respective  ages  of  the  Moss  dwellers,  other  than  infants, 
who  had  died  within  the  preceding  ten  years,  and  the 
average  worked  out  at  seventy-six.  As  we  walked  on 
towards  his  homestead,  he  pointed  out  a  field  rich  with  a 
magnificent  crop  of  wheat,  which,  I  regretted  to  hear,  was 
just  beyond  the  City  boundary.  I  was  consoled,  however, 
when  he  went  on  to  say  that  there  were  at  least  a  dozen 
acres  of  "  wheat "  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  grown  on 
the  Moss,  well  within  that  boundary. 

"  An'  as  for  wuts  an'  mangles,  an'*  turmits,  an'  'taters, 
luk  heear  an'  theear.  An'  nobry  con  touch  us  i'  things 
like  sallery  an'  roobub,  con  they  hectum  as  like  !  An'  o' 
groon  i'  th'  City,  mind  yo." 

But  I  could  go  on  thus  "  babbling  o'  green  fields  "  from 
dawn  to  setting  sun,  if  I  were  not  compelled  to  bring  these 
notes  to  a  close,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  The  Man- 
chester suburb,  as  I  have  called  it,  will  in  a  few  short 
years  be  as  other  suburbs  without  distinctive  features,  but 
I  trust  the  change  will  not  take  place  during  my  sojourn 
therein,  for  as  Tennyson's  Northern  Farmer  says  :  — 

I  could'n  abear  to  see  it. 


WEITTEN    AT    "THE    HAVEN,"    POETHLEVEN, 
COENWALL. 

By  GEORGE  MILKER. 
I. 

\\  7HEN  thorough  half  of  Britain  we  had  passed, 
*  ^       To  find  our  long  day's  travel  end  at  last, 
And  felt  the  fervent  grasping  of  a  hand, 
And  heard  loud  welcome  to  the  Cornish  Land 
Eing  in  the  moonlight,  then  we  knew 
That  we  had  reached  a  Haven  fair  and  true, 
"  Fair  Haven  "  unto  us  indeed, 
Haven  of  peace, 

Eefuge,  and  solace,  and  surcease 
From  strife  that  warps  and  narrows, 
And  the  sterile  round 
To  dull  recurrence  tied  and  bound. 

II. 

And  so  in  blissful  quiet  day  by  day 

We  saw  the  sun  hold  sovran  sway, 

And  skies  of  cloudless  and  etherial  hue 

Bend  over  and  ensphere 

The  Atlantic's  liquid  heaven  of  deeper  blue. 

Then,  after  rest,  what  wandering  far  and  near, 

In  fruitful  idleness  by  bosky  lanes, 

And  wide,  unsheltered  gorse-illumined  plains; 

Or  dreaming  in  some  silver-sanded  cove 

Where  iridescent  waves 

Unceasing,  unavailing  strove 

To  climb  the  buttress  of  black  rocks,  or  ran 

With  rippling  music  into  haunted  caves 

Hid  from  the  eye  of  man. 
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III. 

Then  further  still  afield 

Where  solitary  stands 

That  legendary  Steep,1 

With  crag  and  turret  crowned, 

Now  bare  upon  the  sands, 

Now  mid  the  flowing  deep; 

By  many  a  grey  old  town 

Bold-faced  on  windy  heights 

Or  seaward  crouching  down ; 

Or  lingering  where  in  lonely  graves 

Forgotten  saints  and  warriors  lay; 

Or,  early  waking,  watched  the  fisher-fleets 

Sweep  home  at  break  of  day. 

IY. 

Nor  may  there  pass  all  unrecorded  here 

The  hospitable  cheer, 

The  daily  care  prescient  of  all  our  need, 

The  social  hour  with  song  and  quip  and  jest, 

The  nimble  fence  of  mind  with  mind — 

Sharp  thrust  and  parry 

Wherein  each  perchance  may  find 

The  strength  for  silent  thought  or  worthy  deed 

In  after  days — and  then, 

The  long  enraptured  gaze 

Across  the  moonlit  sea, 

And  unreproachful  rest 

For  happy  men, 

Shut  in  the  Haven  where  they  fain  would  be. 

1.  St.  Michael's  Mount. 
May,  1903. 


PETRARCH. 
By  W.  V.  BURGESS. 

'"PHE  present  year  of  grace,  1904,  marks  the  sixth- 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Francesco  Petrarca — poet, 
humanist,  and  man  of  letters.  To  the  twentieth-century 
mind  this  great  Italian  rarely  suggests  anything  more 
than  the  lover  of  Laura  and  the  writer  of  love-sonnets. 
How  meagre  a  conception  this  is  of  the  man,  who,  above 
all  others,  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Literature,  I  shall  attempt  to  show  so  far 
as  my  space  permits. 

Petrarch  was  one,  the  foremost  in  certain  respects,  of 
that  famous  contemporary-triumvirate  who  inaugurated 
the  great  forward  movement  in  human  enlightenment 
from  which  dates  all  our  modern  culture.  Between  Dante, 
thirty-nine  years  his  senior,  and  Boccaccio  nine  years  his 
junior,  Francis  Petrarch  stands  'relatively  midway,  not 
merely  chronologically,  but  in  thought,  style,  and 
soulfullness.  Inferior  to  Dante  as  a  poet,  and  as  such, 
less  sensuous  than  Boccaccio,  he  is  superior  to  either  as  a 
cosmopolitan  figure  and  scholar. 

It  is  an  indisputable  truism  that  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio,  in  trend  of  mind  and  writing,  respectively 
represent  the  nobles,  the  middle-class,  and  the  artizans, 
of  fourteenth-century  society  in  Italy,  just  as  the  Divine 
Comedy,  the  Canzoniere,  and  the  Decameron,  or  as 
Beatrice,  Laura  and  Fiametta,  severally  appeal  to  the 
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spiritual,  the  ideal,  and  the  purely  human,  in  all  mankind. 
This,  in  brief,  indicates  Petrarch's  place  historically  and 
potentially  in  that  dominating  era  which  divides 
medisevalism  from  modernism. 

To-day,  then,  across  the  stretch  of  six  centuries,  we  hail 
Francis  Petrarch,  perhaps  less  as  a  poet  than  a  man  of 
letters,  and  maybe  less  as  a  man  of  letters  than  the 
illustrious  deliverer  of  the  human  intellect  from  the 
paralysing  thraldom  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Petrarch's  autobiographical  letter  to  posterity,  the 
"  Epistola  ad  Posteros,"  contains  a  more  or  less  detailed 
account  of  his  life  up  to  the  age  of  forty-seven,  and 
additional  facts  relating  to  this  period  and  his  subsequent 
history,  are  amply  available  in  his  later  letters  and  from 
collateral  sources,  together  presenting  a  biography  at  once 
minute  and  reliable. 

From  his  own  pen  we  learn  that  Francesco  Petracco — 
the  original  form  of  his  patronymic  which  he  afterwards 
latinised  into  Petrarca  to  harmonise  with  the  tongue 
wherein  the  bulk  of  his  writings  were  couched — was  born 
in  exile  at  Arezzo,  at  dawn,  on  Monday,  July  20th,  1304. 
His  father,  who  was  a  Florentine  notary  of  considerable 
repute  and  an  intimate  of  Dante's,  was  banished  from  his 
native  city  along  with  the  author  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia "  on  the  same  day,  January  27th,  1302,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  allegiance  to  the  Ghibelline  party. 
Petrarch  describes  his  father  as  a  man  of  strong  under- 
standing and  character,  traits  hardly  consistent  with  the 
puerile  anecdote  recorded  of  him,  how  that  he  roused  the 
neighbourhood  with  his  laments  when  he  discovered  his 
first  grey  hair  at  the  age  of  fifty.  The  memory  of 
Petrarch's  mother,  a  virtuous  woman,  is  preserved  in  a 
copy  of  verses  written  by  the  poet  upon  her  death.  The 
only  other  relative  we  need  mention  is  his  brother, 
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Gherardo,  several  years  his  junior,  and  who  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five  became  a  Carthusian  monk,  turning  his  back 
for  ever  upon  this  vain  world.  The  two  brothers  lived  in 
the  happiest  relationship  throughout  life.  In  a  reply  to 
one  of  Gherardo's  letters,  Petrarch  exclaims,  "  Well,  I 
congratulate  both  of  us — you,  that  you  have  such  a  soul, 
and  myself,  that  I  have  such  a  brother." 

The  lover  of  Laura  depicts  himself  as  possessing  a  quick, 
active  body,  neither  light  nor  dark,  and  lively  eyes.  As 
abhorring  vulgar  conviviality,  but  enjoying  congenial 
companionship.  As  prone  to  take  offence,  yet  quick  to 
forgive  injuries,  and  tenacious  of  memory  for  benefits 
received.  As  possessing  rather  a  well-balanced  judgment 
than  keenness  of  intellect.  As  being  a  devotee  of  moral 
philosophy  and  poetry,  regarding  the  latter,  however,  in 
his  later  life,  not  so  much  as  a  potent  as  an  amenity. 

Little  Checco,  as  young  Francesco  was  familiarly  called, 
was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  law,  a  profession  he 
hated  and  never  followed.  At  Carpentras,  near  Avignon, 
the  then  seat  of  the  Papal  Court,  the  boy  received  his 
primal  education  at  the  hands  of  an  Italian  pedagogue, 
one  Convennevole,  whom  Petrarch  quaintly  compares  to  a 
whetstone,  which,  though  blunt  itself,  sharpens  others. 
The  old  tutor,  however,  had  a  more  flattering  opinion  of 
his  pupil,  for  he  pronounced  him  the  most  illustrious 
student  of  his  sixty  years'  teaching  experience.  Then 
follow  seven  years,  which  he  afterwards  declares  to  have 
been  totally  wasted,  devoted  to  the  study  of  medieval 
jurisprudence,  first  at  Montpellier  and  next  at  Bologna. 
And  though  his  heart  was  in  his  Cicero  and  Yirgil,  he 
must  have  done  well  in  law  also,  for  in  after  years  he 
successfully  pleaded  an  intricate  case  for  his  friend, 
Correggio  of  Parma,  before  the  Papal  Consistory. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Petrarch  once  and  for  all 
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gave  up  every  idea  of  law  as  a  profession,  left  Bologna, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  returned  to  Avignon 
determined  to  apply  himself  to  pursuits  in  better  agree- 
ment with  his  mental  temperament.  In  this  respect  he 
was  particularly  fortunate,  he  was  at  once  favoured,  and 
though  he  never  ministered  as  priest,  he  was  placed  in 
the  way  of  Church  preferments.  He  early  gained  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  the  noble  brothers,  Giacomo  and 
Cardinal  Colonna,  from  the  latter  of  whom,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Avignon,  he  received  his  first  benefice. 

Here,  in  closest  touch  with  the  Papal  Court,  he  settled 
down  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  natural  tastes  and  to  the 
perusal  and  study  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Virgil  and  Livy.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  Tuscan  Italian,  and  used  that 
medium  for  some  of  his  compositions,  by  which  his  native 
tongue  was  increased  and  enriched,  though  Latin  was  the 
language  employed  in  all  his  larger  and  graver  works. 
His  epic  "  Africa,"  his  Bucolics,  Eclogues,  and  Epistles 
are  all  written  in  Latin. 

Finding  himself  seriously  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of 
those  authors  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  he  set  about,  with 
wonderful  assiduity,  to  copy,  amend,  and  collect  the  most 
valuable  classic  manuscripts  procurable.  Posterity  can 
hardly  realise  its  obligations  to  Petrarch  in  this  connection 
alone. 

It  has  been  a  puzzle  to  his  many  biographers  as  to  how 
Petrarch  earned  his  money,  if  it  were  earned,  for  the 
considerable  travel  he  undertook  about  this  time — 
visiting  Paris,  Home,  and  other  important  and  distance- 
divided  cities,  gaining  therefrom  that  deep  knowledge  of 
men  and  circumstances  so  conspicuously  apparent  in  his 
writings.  It  is  of  interest  to  us,  nationally,  to  note  that 
about  this  period,  too,  our  distinguished  compatriot, 
Richard  de  Bury,  credited  as  being  the  most  learned  man 
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in  England,  Chancellor  to  Edward  the  Third,  and  author 
of  the  first  "  Philobiblon,"  so  termed,  came  in  familiar 
contact  with  Francis  Petrarch.  It  may  also  be  flattering 
to  us,  as  Englishmen,  to  know  that  the  great  Italian 
scholar  assumed  the  role  of  student  before  the  famous 
Chancellor,  but  it  certainly  is  not  as  flattering  to 
remember  that  Petrarch  completely  "  stumped "  Bury 
with  one  query — the  whereabouts  and  conditions  of  Thule. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  most  momentous 
incident  in  the  life  of  Petrarch  had  happened.  An 
incident  that  made  him  a  poet  in  addition  to  a  scholar. 
He  had  met  Laura ! 

Petrarch  first  saw  the  object  of  his  love  and  life-long 
passion,  as  he  himself  relates,  on  the  sixth  of  April,  1327, 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Clara  at  Avignon.  At  her  death, 
which  occurred  twenty-one  years  after  this  date,  the  poet 
records  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  favourite  copy  of  Virgil, 
where  it  would  oftenest  meet  his  eye,  that  Laura  was 
distinguished  in  life  by  her  own  virtues,  and  that  in  death 
her  chaste  and  lovely  form  was  laid  in  the  church  of  the 
Franciscans.  The  day  of  her  death,  he  mentions, 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  month,  day,  and  hour  of  her 
birth.  Once  only,  other  than  this,  is  Laura  mentioned  by 
name,  in  all  the  voluminous  letters  of  her  lover.  Else- 
where there  are  but  few  scanty  and  vague  allusions  to  the 
immortal  love-affair  of  Francesco  Petrarch. 

One  time  when  the  poet  was  twitted  with  the  implication 
that  Laura  was  but  a  hazy  ideal,  or  at  most  a  meaningful 
symbol,  he  replied :  "  Would  to  God  it  were  so — would  it 
were  but  a  pretence  and  not  a  madness !"  In  view  of  this 
outburst  it  is  inexplicably  curious  how  little  one  learns 
from  Petrarch  concerning  the  real  personality  of  Laura. 
Of  her  eyes,  which  the  poet  sings  about  most,  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  were  blue  or  brown.  One  can  only 
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surmise  that  had  he  written  of  her  more,  in  prose,  he 
would  have  loved  her  less,  in  fact.  Sooth,  the  genuineness 
of  the  love  breathing  throughout  his  sonnets  is  a  real  and 
unmistakeable  passion — it  is  no  mystic  or  poetical'conceit 
—it  is  passion,  human  and  unrequited. 

It  would  be  idle  and  profitless  to  inquire  into  the 
morality  of  such  an  attachment.  In  an  age  of  romance, 
of  chivalrous  devotion  to  womanly  ideals,  Petrarch  but 
followed  the  spirit  of  his  times.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  neither  as  Laura  de  Noves  nor  as  Mistress  de  Sade 
was  her  reputation  ever  sullied,  in  fact  or  inference,  by 
her  gifted  and  unwavering  lover.  One  evil  only  is  likely 
to  have  arisen  out  of  such  a  relationship,  the  conceivable 
jealousy  of  the  lady's  husband,  Hugh  de  Sade.  What 
man  could  retain  an  unruffled  equanimity  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  wife  was  the  object  and  cause  of  the 
most  ardent  love  plaints  of  another?  Yet  were  Petrarch's 
amatory  allusions  so  poetical,  so  chaste,  that  no  breath  of 
vulgar  strife  on  this  account  is  anywhere  traceable. 

One  may  ask,  without  troubling  about  an  answer, 
whether  if  Laura  had  become  Mistress  Petrarch — the 
actual— instead  of  the  wife  of  de  Sade  and  the  mother  of 
ten  children — the  ideal — whether  the  world  would  ever 
have  been  charmed  with  those,  the  most  charming 
numbers  of  Francesco's  Canzoniere? 

In  the  history  of  Petrarch,  doubtless  the  second  episode 
in  degree  of  importance,  was  the  conferment  upon  him  of 
the  poet's  crown  of  laurel.  That  Petrarch  had  aspired  to 
this  distinction  is  beyond  gainsay,  but  that  he  stooped  to 
ignoble  means  to  compass  it  is  totally  without  warrant. 
The  chaplet  of  honour  was  proffered  him  simultaneously 
by  the  Senate  of  Rome  and  the  University  of  Paris,  the 
respective  missives  reaching  him  the  same  day,  the  first  of 
September,  1340,  when  the  poet  was  aged  thirty-six. 
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Truly  a  young  man  to  receive  what  was  practically  the 
laureatship  of  the  world. 

Affecting  some  hesitancy,  purely  diplomatic,  he  decided 
in  favour  of  Rome.  Not  content  to  accept  the  laurel  on 
his  merit  as  poet  simply,  he  submitted  himself  to  several 
days'  examination  by  King  Robert  of  Naples,  so  to  prove 
his  fitness  for  coronation  on  the  count  of  culture  also, 
though  he  already  enjoyed  a  wide-spread  reputation  for 
his  erudition.  The  extravagant  laudations  which  accom- 
panied the  crowning  ceremony  savour  of  palpable 
affectation;  indeed,  the  poet  was  acute  enough  to  realise 
this,  and  commenting  on  the  occasion  afterwards  he  says : 
'*  I  gathered  from  that  wreath  no  fruit  of  knowledge  or 
eloquence,  but  the  keenest  envy,  which  robbed  me  of 
repose  and  which  cost  me  dearly  for  my  fame  and  youthful 
ambition." 

The  period  covered  by  Petrarch's  life  was  contemporary 
with  the  Papal  Court's  exile  from  Rome.  He  never  liked 
Avignon,  in  spite  of  its  learning  and  influence,  he  called 
it  a  foul  and  filthy  place,  a  "  hell  on  earth,"  yet  his 
prosperity  was  due  to  his  residence  therein  more  than  he 
cared  to  own.  Regardless  of  fact  that  the  poet  unceasingly 
denounced  the  Papal  Court  as  a  festering  corruption,  an 
impious  Babylon,  he  continued  to  receive  additional 
preferments,  and,  indeed,  was  offered  the  post  of  Secretary 
Apostolical,  which  he  declined  in  favour  of  a  larger 
liberty. 

I  must  say  nothing  at  the  moment  of  Pretrarch's 
friendship  with  Boccaccio,  nor  of  the  delightful 
correspondence  that  passed  between  them,  nor  can  I  in 
anything  but  passing  fashion  refer  to  the  poet's  most 
beloved  retreat,  Yaucluse,  where  in  rural  solitude  he  passed 
his  most  congenial  years,  accomplished  his  best  work,  and 
exemplified  his  own  contemplative  philosophy.  Would 
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we  have  a  picture  of  this  "  Happy  Valley  "  it  shall  be  in 
the  words  of  the  poet  himself :  "  In  that  delightful  gorge, 
under  the  morning  shadows  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
fountain  gurgles  from  beneath  the  tangled  roots,  and  over 
a  hundred  rocks,  welling  forth  its  silver  waters  and  its 
many  waves,  which  burst  in  loud  rapidity  down  the  glen, 
till  they  swell  into  an  enchanting  river.  In  this  spot  we 
will  sit  upon  our  chosen  seats,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
ivy,  feeding  our  eyes  with  the  sweet  prospect.  There  we 
will  taste  the  fruitful  powers  of  the  mind,  there  read  the 
secrets  of  the  soul/' 

At  length  there  came  a  time,  "  a  beginning  of  sorrow," 
which  even  the  beauty  and  tranquility  of  Yaucluae  were 
impotent  to  charm  away.  Petrarch  was  in  the  North  of 
Italy  when  the  great  plague-scourge,  described  by 
Boccaccio  in  his  preface  to  the  Decameron,  swept  over  the 
country,  carrying  off  most  of  his  best-loved  friends. 
Exclaims  the  bereaved  poet,  "  Magnus  dolor  est  vivere." 
Nevertheless  he  survived  this  period  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century. 

These  last  twenty-six  years  of  his  life,  during  which  his 
literary  activities  never  relaxed,  were  spent  for  the  most 
part  at  Milan  with  the  Viscontis  of  tyrannic  repute,  and 
for  whom,  amid  his  writings,  he  conducts  diplomatic 
missions  and  embassies;  at  Venice  where  he  passes  five 
years  in  frequent  communion  with  the  greatest  minds  of 
his  day,  Boccaccio  being  among  those  who  visited  him 
more  than  once,  and  to  which  city  he  presented  his 
library  of  MSS. ;  at  Padua,  with  .Francesco  di  Clarrara, 
and  the  final  four  years  at  Arqua  in  the  Euganean  Hills, 
where  something  of  the  earlier  repose  of  Yaucluse  once 
more  descended  upon  him.  Here  he  wrote  his  spirited 
dialogue  "  On  the  Ignorance  of  Himself  and  Others."  His 
last  work  was  a  final  correction  of  the  poem  which 
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completes  his  canzoniere,  the  "  Triumph  of  Deity."  And 
here,  too,  on  the  20th  July,  1374,  he  was  found  face  down- 
wards on  a  half-written  sheet,  having  completed  his 
seventieth  year,  and  finished  his  life's  plan,  alone  and  in 
peace. 

II. 

The  primary  intention  of  this  consideration  of  Petrarch 
is  not  historical,  but  I  have  deemed  a  rapid  review  of  his 
life  as  necessary  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  import- 
ance of  his  works  and  his  influence,  the  latter  of  which  has 
been  singularly  neglected  by  modern  scholars,  if  we  except 
the  Italian  Carducci.  The  effect  of  Petrarch  as  poet, 
scholar,  and  reformer  upon  the  transition  and  subsequent 
eras,  will  fitly  follow  a  brief  estimate  and  enumeration  of 
his  writings.  These  fall  into  two  divisions,  poetry  and 
prose.  The  former,  in  Italian,  comprising  the  "  Can- 
zoniere," including  his  sonnets,  canzonets,  and  the 
triumphs  (in  terza-rima)  of  love,  charity,  fame,  time, 
deity,  death,  and  those  in  Latin  diction,  lie.,  the  epic 
u  Africa  "  and  several  metrical  miscellanies.  His  prose 
works,  all  in  Latin,  consist,  in  the  main,  of  forty-odd 
books  of  epistles,  classed  as  "  Familiar  Letters "  and 
"  Letters  of  Old  Age."  To  these  must  be  added  his 
philosophical  treatises  on  the  "  Conflict  of  Cares," 
u  Solitary  Life,"  "  Monastic  Leisure,"  "  True  Wisdom," 
and  various  other  subjects. 

Taking  reader  for  reader,  all  these  works  were  much 
better  known  four  hundred  years  ago  than  they  are  to-day. 
His  first  printed  edition  of  the  Canzoniere  was  issued  at 
Venice  in  1470,  and  in  a  little  more  than  a  century  over 
two  hundred  editions  had  been  run  through.  A  curious 
numerical  contrast  has  been  made  between  the  seventy 
editions  of  Petrarch  that  appeared  in  the  seventeenth 
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century    and    the    four    editions,    only,    o'f    Shakespeare 
printed  during  the  same  period. 

Of  the  best  known  of  Petrarch's  writings,  his  sonnets, 
there  are,  at  least,  divergent  opinions,  though  upon  these 
melodious  and  skilfully-constructed  stanzas,  lacking  at 
times  it  may  be,  in  real  emotion,  but  never  wanting  in 
exquisite  grace  of  expression  and  finish,  rests,  in  popular 
estimation,  the  sole  basis  of  his  fame.  How  far  the  poet 
himself  desired  or  anticipated  this  judgment,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  never  regarded  his  sonnet- 
writing  as  anything  more  than  a  youthful  diversion,  and  of 
it  in  later  years  he  writes :  "  I  look  with  aversion  upon 
those  silly  boyish  things,  produced  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  whose  subject  matter  ill  comports  with  the  gravity  of 
age.  But !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  The  public  will  read  them 
in  preference  to  the  more  serious  works  of  my  maturer 
faculties."  And  it  is  significant  that  the  public  of  to-day 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  public  of  Petrarch's  day,  rather 
than  share  the  poet's  own  opinion. 

Those,  however,  who,  like  myself,  have,  through  his 
"  Letters,"  learned  to  know  and  love  the  man  and  his 
ideals,  may  come  to  think  the  poet  right  and  the  world 
wrong.  Still,  the  world  is  no  unwise  judge  in  such 
matters,  and  when  it  continues  to  affirm  the  Canzoniere 
to  be  Pretrarch's  greatest  claim  to  immortality,  one  can 
only  repeat  the  singer's  own  words :  "  What  am  I  to  do?" 
Those,  too,  who  have  essayed,  as  I  have  done,  to  translate 
some  of  the  sonnets  and  canzonets  into  our  northern 
tongue  will  readily  realise  how  much  Petrarch's  verse 
suffers  in  the  beauty  of  its  subtle  music,  even  at  the  hands 
of  its  most  competent  transcribers.  Is"ot  to  mention  the 
difficulty  of  reproducing  his  unimpeachable  purity  of 
thought,  and  the  tender  chastity  of  his  diction.  Matters 
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both,  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  bootless  love  of  his 
Provencal  mistress. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  a  critical  estimate  of 
Petrarch's  sonnets,  we  may  say  that  whilst  they  remain 
models  of  artistic  form  and  embodiments  of  delicate 
sentiment,  they  are,  in  feeling,  more  diffuse  than  intense, 
in  emotion  more  conventional  than  real,  characteristics 
which,  though  not  in  themselves  blemishes,  debar  the 
work  from,  being  classed  as  "  supreme."  In  view  of  this 
estimate,  I  venture  to  think  then,  that  for  strength  of 
thought  and  passion,  colour  of  tone  and  imagery,  many  of 
the  sonneteers  of  our  own  land  have  not  only  rivalled,  but 
surpassed,  their  illustrious  exemplar.  And  what  has  been 
said  here  of  the  sonnets,  with  fitting  modifications  may  be 
repeated  with  equal  truth  of  Petrarch's  canzones  and 
triomfi. 

Turning  now  to  the  prose  works  of  Petrarch,  which  are, 
speaking  generally,  his  essays  and  letters,  we  shall  dis- 
cover therein  the  man  more  fully  expressed,  his  age  and 
environment  more  completely  reflected,  we  shall  better 
understand  his  influence  upon  the  great  classic  revival, 
and  his  personality  as  the  resuscitator  of  human  interest  in 
Medieval  learning.  In  this  pursuit  De  Sade,  Fracassetti, 
and  Carducci  may  be  consulted  with  best  advantage. 
Nowhere  from  one  source  will  be  found  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  his  essays  may  be 
reckoned  the  "  Lives  of  Famous  Men,"  "  Historical 
Anecdotes,"  and  "  Antidotes  for  Good  and  Evil  Fortune." 
This  last  named  deals  with  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  good, 
everything  having  a  drawback,  and  follows  with  consola- 
tions for  all  ills,  from  "  tic  "  to  "  corpulence."  It  is  in  his 
letters,  though,  that  we  shall  find  the  most  informing 
matter,  the  most  fascinating  reading.  There  was  hardly 
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a  great  man  of  that  great  age  with  whom  he  was 
unacquainted,  hardly  a  political  movement,  pontifical  or 
popular,  in  which  he  did  not  figure.  And  though  at  first 
one  is  repelled  by  the  all-pervading  ego  in  his  epistles — as 
one  is  with  Cicero,  Luther,  or  Erasmus — the  "  I  "  is  soon 
effaced  by  the  keen  and  affectionate  interest  awakened. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  in  Petrarch's  long  life  without 
one  or  more  letters  leaving  his  pen,  filled  with  self -analysis 
and  the  humanities  of  his  day.  At  the  age  of  fifty-five  he 
set  about  arranging  and  editing  his  epistolse.  To 
Boccaccio  he  writes :  "  My  prose  epistles  to  my  friends  are 
very  numerous;  would  that  they  were  proportionately 
valuable !  Counting  this  one  they  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  which,  if  it  please  God,  you  shall  some- 
time behold."  During  this  process  he  confesses  to  the 
destruction  of  a  thousand  or  more  letters  as  unworthy  of 
inclusion.  The  prefa-oe  to  his  first  collection  makes 
edifying  reading.  It  begins  :  "  What  now,  brother?  We 
have  tried  almost  everything,  and  nowhere  have  we  found 
peace.  When  may  we  hope  for  that,  and  where  shall  we 
seek  it?  Time,  as  the  saying  is,  has  slipped  through  our 
fingers.  Our  early  hopes  are  buried  with  our  friends. 
The  black-death  has  left  us  solitary  and  bereaved,  and  has 
taken  from  us  what  all  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  the 
Indies  could  never  replace." 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  that  far-off  age,  before  the 
era  of  printing,  Petrarch  held  the  reviewer  in  dread,  as  do 
modern  writers.  He  had  a  fear  of  "  censorious  critics," 
who,  he  says,  "  instead  of  producing  work  of  their  own, 
set  themselves  up  to  judge  work  of  others — a  most 
audacious  and  impudent  set.  Sitting  on  the  shore  with 
folded  hands,  it  is  easy  to  prate  of  the  art  of  navigation." 
In  the  perusal  of  these  letters,  one  is  struck  with  wonder 
as  to  how  this  great  man  found  time  for  the  extensive 
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travel  they  describe,  how  amid  his  poetic  art,  voluminous 
correspondence,  search  for  and  study  and  transcription  of 
antique  manuscripts,  historical  and  philosophical  labours, 
political  and  diplomatic  services — how,  I  say,  amid  all 
this,  he  controlled  leisure  to  journey,  remembering  what 
travel  meant  in  those  days,  to  such  remote  and  numerous 
places.  Switzerland,  Holland,  Germany,  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Italy  and  France,  even  within  sight  of  Britain 
itself,  on  whose  shores,  however,  he  never  landed.  What 
interesting  descriptions  these  travel  letters  unfold ;  now  it 
is  an  ascent  of  Mount  Yentoux,  or  a  storm  and  earthquake 
at  Naples,  or  again  the  Rhenish  ceremonies  at  Cologne. 

But  the  chief  value  of  the  "Epistolse"  lies  in  their  faithful 
mirrorings  of  the  man  himself,  to  whom  for  a  brief  space 
we  must  now  finally  turn. 

III. 

In  order  to  gauge  the  essential  part  played  by  Petrarch, 
as  reformer  and  humanist,  in  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance, 
one  must  first  realise  the  condition  of  Mediaeval  culture 
prior  to  the  thirteenth  century.  This,  in  a  sentence, 
consisted  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas  and  superstitions,  and 
the  pious  but  non-human  and  bloodless  works  of  the 
"  Fathers."  Of  literature  in  the  real  sense  there  was  none 
save  a  few  lifeless  speculative  treatises  and  imported 
Troubadouric  romanticisms  and  legendary  myths.  Even 
the  Monastic  sources  of  learning  were  foul  and  stagnant. 
In  fact,  so  corrupt  had  the  recognised  conservor  of 
learning,  the  Church,  become,  that  a  return  (sad  paradox) 
to  Pagan  ideals  was  necessary  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
human  intellect.  So  submerged  was  the  general  mind 
'neath  false  dialecticism  that  when  the  retreat  was  made  to 
Cicero,  Horace,  and  Yirgil,  it  signified  the  birth  of  a  new 
taste,  a  new  life  in  literature  and  learning,  a  stepping  back 
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again  into  the  world  of  sensuous  beauty,  of  humanising 
impulses. 

Of  this  new  conception  of  life  Petrarch,  above  all  his 
co-humanists,  was  prophet,  founder,  and  furtherer.  He 
himself  writing  to  Boccaccio,  was  not  blind  to  the 
significance  of  his  own  work.  He  says  :  "  I  certainly  will 
not  reject  the  praise  you  bestow  upon  me  for  having 
stimulated  in  many  instances,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  per- 
chance beyond  its  confines,  the  pursuit  of  studies  such  as 
ours,  which  have  suffered  neglect  for  so  many  centuries." 
Not  that  Petrarch  was  alone,  or  the  first,  Pagan  scholar  of 
that  era,  for  in  the  previous  century  John  of  Salisbury  was 
as  well  acquainted  with  R/oman  classics  as  his  Italian 
successor,  but  what  the  former  simply  absorbed  as  so  much 
learning,  the  latter  disseminated  as  a  revivifying  force. 

Owing  to  his  conditions  of  life  and  cast  of  temperament, 
Petrarch  was  in  every  way  better  fitted  for  an  initiator  of 
new  points  of  view  than  his  greater  poetic  contemporary, 
Dante,  for  the  writer  of  the  "  Commedia  "  was  born  and 
remained  a  Florentine,  his  heart  and  his  sympathies 
circumscribed  by  the  city  of  his  love.  Whilst  the  lover  ol 
Laura  was  an  Italian  and  more,  he  was  a  Cosmopolitan, 
tolerant  towards  all  generous  ideas,  and  impatient  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  intellectual  inheritance  of  Medievalism. 

Moreover,  Dante  lived  and  died  a  poet  and  idealist, 
whilst  Petrarch,  though  temperamentally  poetical  merged 
into  the  humanist.  As  poet,  he  foresaw  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  as  humanist  he  pointed  out  the  path  leading  to  the 
mind's  enfranchisement.  His  letters  are  crowded  with 
instances  of  his  eagerness  to  hand  on  to  others,  irrespective 
of  nationality,  the  light  obtained  from  his  own  studies. 
He  corresponded  with  scholars  scattered  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  with  Popes,  Emperors,  Kings  and  Nobles, 
and  upon  all  he  urged  broader  views  and  deeper  knowledge, 
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telling,  too,  where  it  could  be  gained  and  how  it  should  be 
applied.  Exclaiming,  moreover,  "  If  you  would  win  glory 
from  your  books,  you  must  know  them,  not  merely  have 
them,  must  stow  them  in  your  brains,  not  on  your  shelves." 
Can  we  measure,  therefore,  the  extent  of  the  influence  this 
man  exerted  upon  the  forward  movement  he  set  afoot,  and 
upon  the  era  that  produced  him?  Regarded  thus,  what 
comparatively  poor  leaves,  in  his  crown  of  immortality, 
are  the  lyrics,  which  alone  are  commonly  associated  with 
him. 

His  psychological  trend  of  mind,  as  displayed  in  the 
epistolaB,  provided,  also,  another  factor  for  the  dispersal  of 
Medieval  mists.  His  self-revelation  discloses  a  type  of 
humanity  as  a  whole,  in  its  aspirations,  sufferings,  and 
contradictions.  His  inherent  religiosity  often  came  into 
conflict  with  his  everyday  pursuits  and  passions,  but  he 
never  shirked  the  combat.  As  example,  it  might  be  shown 
how  he  met  the  Monastic  objection  to  poetry.  In  a  letter 
to  his  brother  Grherardo,  he  contends  :  "  One  may  say  that 
theology  itself  is  really  poetry — poetry  concerning  God. 
To  call  Christ  now  Lion  and  now  Lamb,  what  is  that  pray 
if  not  poetical  ?  "  Human  love,  too,  he  discusses  as  between 
its  ecclesiastical  conception,  that  is  as  being  per  se  sinful, 
and  the  modern  estimate  of  it  as  a  moral  impulse.  Thus 
he  lifts  poetry  and  love  out  of  their  slough  of  disrepute, 
whatever  his  own  failings  may  have  been,  and  places  them 
on  a  higher  plane  for  the  delectation  of  his  benighted  age. 

Petrarch's  freedom  from  superstition,  counted  as  a 
further  element  of  fitness  in  his  role  as  reformer  (the 
credulity  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  hardly  comprehendable) . 
Of  dreams  he  says,  after  relating  two  of  his  own  which 
were  curiously  prophetic,  "  The  vision  simply  coincided 
with  my  wishes.  I  have,  consequently,  no  more  belief  in 
dreams  than  Cicero,  who  said  that  for  a  single  one  which 
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actually  came  true,  he  was  perplexed  by  a  thousand  false 
ones."  These  and  all  such  references  were  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity  and  the  advancement  of  his  object. 
How  imperatively  he  commands  attention  to  the  contents 
of  these  letters  :  "  I  desire,"  he  says,  "  that  my  reader, 
whoever  he  may  be,  should  think  of  me  alone.  If  his 
affairs  are  pressing,  let  him  postpone  reading  the  letter. 
I  will  not  have  him  gain  without  exertion  that  which  has 
cost  much  labour  on  my  part." 

His  natural  suavity  of  manner,  coupled  with  a  sturdy 
independence  of  opinion,  enabled  him  effectively  to 
prosecute  his  purpose  with  a  minimum  of  opposition.  It 
is  indeed  a  problem,  why  the  man  who  denounced  the  evils 
of  the  Church  and  characterised  the  several  Pontiffs  of  his 
time  as  drunkard,  profligate,  fool,  should  have  been  offered 
the  Papal  secretaryship  no  less  than  five  times.  That, 
forsooth,  which  solves  this  problem,  will  disclose  the  secret 
of  his  fame  and  fitness,  as  the  foremost  apostle  of  modern 
scholarship  and  humanistic  feeling.  He  courted  the 
objection  against  his  secretarial  suitability  "  that  his  style 
was  too  grandiose  ?"  and  replied  to  it,  "  If  my  style  is  too 
good  for  the  place,  the  place  is  not  good  enough  for  me." 
And  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  position  meant 
prodigious  wealth,  and  was,  save  one,  the  greatest  honour 
the  Church  could  confer.  No,  strange  though  it  be,  the 
man  who  was  courtier  to  the  Popes,  and  companion  of 
Princes,  remained  at  heart,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  advocate 
of  the  people.  The  implacable  foe  of  ignorance,  he  made 
for  an  ideal  commonwealth  for  the  common  folk.  A 
democrat  with  the  soul  of  a  King,  he  would  tolerate  no 
enslavement  of  the  human  prerogative  in  the  distinctive 
or  the  multitude. 

The  love  of  secular  learning  was  condemned  by  the 
pulpit  of  Petrarch's  days  as  inimical  to  a  Godly  life,  just 
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as  within  our  own  memory  divines  denounced  science  as 
contrary  to  scripture.  On  this  point,  secularism,  he  writes 
to  Boccaccio :  "  Well,  I  know  that  many  have  become 
famous  for  piety  without  learning,  at  the  same  time  I 
know  of  no  one  who  has  been  prevented  by  literature  from 
following  the  path  of  holiness.  Ignorant  piety  is  by  no 
means  to  be  put  on  a  plane  with  enlightened  devoutness. 
There  is  not  one  in  the  whole  array  of  unlettered  saints, 
however  holy,  that  I  cannot  match  with  a  still  holier  one 
from  those  familiar  with  literature."  This,  and  many 
such  passages,  proclaim  him  the  champion  of  learning, 
upon  which  he  will  permit  no  Monastic  embargo  to  rest. 

Though  an  orthodox  Catholic,  Petrarch  claimed  liberty 
of  conscience,  though  a  pietist,  allowing  nothing  to  dis- 
tract him  from  his  daily  devotions,  he  was  no  narrow  bigot. 
His  imaginary  confessor,  Augustine,  accuses  him  of  two 
weaknesses,  love  and  ambition.  Just  the  two  necessary 
salients  for  the  work  he  was  destined  to  engage  in — love 
for  the  development  of  his  humanism,  ambition  as  a  goad 
to  his  mental  activities.  The  former,  indeed,  he  admits  to 
be  a  failing,  not  knowing  its  salutariness  in  the  economy 
of  his  destiny,  the  latter  he  defends,  designating  it  a 
"  splendid  pre-occupation." 

No  less  ideal  than  his  love  for  Laura  de  Noves  was 
Petrarch's  standard  of  political  and  individual  liberty. 
No  less  intense  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friendships  than  the 
eagerness  of  his  researches  in  and  for  classic  lore.  Always 
revealing,  now  the  sensitive  romanticism  of  the  poet,  and 
now  the  ardent  reformer  of  ruling  abuses  and  effete  forms 
of  thought.  How  well  his  letters  illustrate  these 
alternating  phases  of  character.  In  old  age  he  writes  to 
Guido  Septimo,  the  friend  of  his  youth :  "  The  while  we, 
who  in  our  souls  were  never  divided,  were  separated  by 
the  chances  of  life  :  you  trod  the  forum  and  struggled  in 
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debate;  I  sought  for  tranquility  in  shady  places.  .  .  . 
How  often  has  the  darkness  of  evening  found  me  in  the 
fields  afar  off?  how  often  have  I  risen  in  the  silence  of  a 
summer  night  to  offer  up  my  prayers  and  midnight  orisons 
to  Christ;  and  to  steal  forth  alone,  lest  I  should  disturb 
the  servants,  to  wander  under  the  high  moon,  over  the 
fields  and  mountains?"  How  different  to  this  calm  and 
contemplative  recollection,  is  the  strong,  hortative  epistle 
to  Pope  Urban  V.  "  0  !  Roman  Pontiff!  hearken  to  me. 
Rome  calls  you  to  action,  not  to  repose;  to  war,  not  to 
peace — but  to  war  affording  lasting  peace  to  the  soul, 
salvation  to  many,  immortal  glory  to  yourself.  Choose , 
therefore,  what  death  you  would  die.  For  whether  you 
fulfil  your  office  gloriously,  or  basely  betray  it,  death  is 
alike  inevitable." 

An  awakener  of  humanity  to  its  higher  interests  must 
be  a  man,  great  in  all  things  to  all  men.  How  much 
further  reaching  would  have  been  the  influence  of 
Yoltaire  but  for  his  blasphemy,  how  much  more  acceptable 
the  messages  of  Erasmus  and  Carlyle  but  for  their 
dyspepticism.  Petrarch,  by  the  magic  of  his  all-round 
sympathies,  compelled  the  respect  of  his  opponents  and 
maintained  the  love  of  his  friends — his  mistakes  were  the 
outcome  of  ardour  rather  than  of  pre-conceived  intent  or 
inherent  perversity.  Thus  he  touched  human  nature  at 
many  points,  achieving  reformation  without  revolution, 
rousing  the  slumbering  world  of  thought,  and  freeing  it 
from  its  engrossing  inertia  of  false  culture. 

The  literary  boons  of  the  great  era  initiated  by 
Petrarch  have  become  so  universal,  so  commonplace,  in 
our  day,  that  we  accept  them  naturally,  without  question, 
ignoring,  ignorantly  it  may  be,  the  sources  from  whence 
they  sprang.  The  bequeather  of  this  priceless  inherit- 
ance, we  are,  for  the  most  part,  content  to  crown  with  a 
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chaplet  whose  superscription  is  "  Sonnets  and  Canzoni." 
But,  after  these  six  hundred  years,  the  belated  world  is 
learning  to  hail  him  as  the  deliverer  of  the  human  mind 
from  Mediaeval  darkness,  the  restorer  of  the  world's 
intellectual  light. 

Such  was  Francis  Petrarch,  renowned,  indeed,  as  a 
poet,  but  deserving  of  greater  renown  still  as  the  reviver 
of  learning  in  a  senile  period,  the  humaniser  of  feeling  in 
a  pulseless  race.  And  if  in  the  two  succeeding  centuries 
his  followers  lapsed  into  puerile  exaggerations,  it  was 
because  they  applied  their  master's  principles  without 
sharing  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit. 


FBANCESCO    PETKARCA. 
By  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 

C  WEET  singer!  at  the  source  of  melody— 

The  land  of  Genius  from  the  earliest  time; 

The  home  of  heroes,  sages,  bards  sublime, 
Whose  names  shine  like  the  stars  in  yonder  sky ! 
When  Vaucluse's  sparkling  fountain  hath  run  dry, 

Thy  verse  shall  live ;  and  Laura's  sainted  name 

Be  linked  with  thine,  in  everlasting  fame; 
For  strains  so  sweet  the  world  will  not  let  die. 
Methinks  I  see  thee  climb  Ventosus  high, 

And  turn  thy  longing  gaze  tow'rd  that  fair  land 
To  which  thy  yearning  spirit  fain  would  fly. 
See  !  yonder  Alps,  high-looming  in  the  ha^e  : 

Thy  Genius  bids  thee  join  the  tuneful  band, 
And  Laura  lives,  immortal  in  thy  lays ! 


GEORGE   GISSING. 
By    J.    J.    RICHARDSON. 


T 


0  those  who  look  upon  novels  merely  as  a  source  of 
amusement — a  means  whereby  to  wile  away  a  dull  or 
tedious  hour — the  works  of  George  Gissing  can  present 
few,  if  any,  attractions.  He  took  novel-writing  seriously, 
and  sought  to  attain  perfection  as  a  literary  artist,  rather 
than  success  as  a  manufacturer  of  popular  fiction. 

If  we,  in  a  similar  spirit,  accept  the  novel  as  a  legitimate, 
and  possibly  a  permanent  form  of  art,  wherein  the  writer 
holds  "  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  and  seeks,  by 
means  of  characters  and  incidents,  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  mystery  "  of  all  this  unintelligible  world  "  :  a  form  of 
art  as  varied  and  protean  as  life  itself,  and  in  its  essence, 
as  Matthew  Arnold  said  of  the  highest  poetry,  "  a  criticism 
of  life,"  then,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  place  George 
Gissing  next  in  rank  after  George  Meredith  and  Thomas 
Hardy  among  living  English  novelists  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century ;  though  I  freely  admit  him  to  be 
the  inferior  of  both,  in  imagination,  power,  and  style. 

Great  novelists  have,  at  least,  one  point  in  common  with 
great  poets — they  are  born,  not  made.  George  Gissing  has 
no  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  the  great  novelists.  He  is 
of  those  who  are  made.  And  at  times  I  cannot  resist  the 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  found  his  true  vocation,  as  a 
literary  artist,  in  the  writing  of  fiction. 

Such  mastery  as  he  acquired  over  his  craft  only  came 
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after  years  of  hard  and  incessant  labour.  The  gods  had 
not  endowed  him.  with  genius,  but  by  virtue  of  his 
patience  and  perseverance  he  slowly  attained  his  measure 
of  proficiency  in  his  art. 

Very  different  was  it  with  Charles  Dickens  as  a  young 
man  of  twenty-four  producing  "  Pickwick,"  perhaps  his 
surest  claim  to  immortality;  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
Scott  wrote  his  first,  and  almost  his  greatest,  novel— 
Waverley;  with  those  still  greater  masterpieces  of  fiction, 
"  Don  Quixote,"  "  Monte  Cristo,"  "  Tom  Jones." 

These  were  not  the  offspring  of  much  travail.  These 
were  not  the  outcome  of  long  years  of  study  and  toil. 
These  owed  little  to  the  patient  "  labour  of  the  file."  Their 
parentage  is  that  of  genius;  they  are  supreme.  And 
genius  who  can  define  ?  It  refuses  to  be  measured  by  any 
yardstick ;  it  sets  at  defiance  all  rules :  it  overleaps  all 
bounds.  Like  a  resistless  wave  it  rushes  up  the  shores  of 
difficulty  easily,  carrying  all  before  it. 

But  talent,  if  it  would  succeed,  must  be  joined  with  a 
capacity  for  hard  work.  It  needs  constant  discipline  and 
effort  to  display  itself.  The  ore  may  be  rich,  but  it  takes 
much  digging  and  crushing  before  the  gold  can  be 
separated  from  the  earth  and  its  fineness  assayed.  George 
Gissing  had  not  the  gift  of  story-telling.  His  talent  was 
critical  rather  than  creative.  His  mind  was  keenly 
analytic,  and  had  he  had  means,  or  an  assured  position  in 
life  he  would  probably  have  become  a  fine  and 
conscientious  critic.  But  circumstances  made  it  necessary 
that  he  should  earn  a  livelihood,  and  in  the  world  of  letters 
the  line  of  least  resistance  is  that  of  writing  fiction.  To 
this  he  devoted  his  powers,  but  not  until  he  had  published 
some  half-dozen  novels  did  he  achieve  even  a  moderate 
success. 

This  came  with  that  painful  and  relentless  study  of 
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modern  literary  and  journalistic  life,  "  New  Grub  Street." 
It  bears  the  impress  of  being  written  from  bitter 
experience.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  story,  and  the  note  it 
finishes  upon  is  almost  one  of  cynicism,  but  I  doubt  if  any 
of  his  later  novels  is  so  full  of  power,  or  so  nearly  pathetic. 

Grub  Street  still  exists  in  London,  though  its  situation 
and  conditions  have  changed  since  the  days  when  Johnson 
and  Savage  lived  amid  the  squalor  and  poverty  of  its 
purleius.  Through  this  "Valley  of  Tribulation  "—this 
modern  Grub  Street — George  Gissing  had  to  fight  his  way, 
and  in  the  struggle  his  sensitive  nature  endured  hardships 
and  indignities  which,  if  they  did  not  sour  his  spirit,  yet 
cast  a  sombre  hue  upon  his  thought.  It  is  true  that  when 
some  little  measure  of  success  came  to  him,  with  its 
consequent  happier  circumstances  in  life,  his  later  novels 
were  characterised  by  a  more  cheerful  tone.  But  the 
dominant  note  ever  remained  one  of  sadness.  His  work 
was  always  in  a  minor  key.  Though  he  sees  the  irony  of 
much  that  happens  around  him,  he  cannot  laugh  at  it. 
Life  to  him  is  real  and  earnest.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
shown  him  its  dark  side  only,  and  the  pictures  he  gives  us 
are  grey  and  sad.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  deal  with  great 
passions  or  great  events.  He  is  concerned  only  with  the 
narrow  world  he  sees  around  him.  Character  rather  than 
incident  gives  the  interest  of  life  to  him,  and  in  his  keen 
psychological  analysis  of  it  he  displays  his  finest  quality. 

He  is  a  realist,  using  the  word  in  its  stricter  sense  and 
not  as  often  applied  to  the  naturalistic  school  of  Zola,  or 
the  milder  English  one  which  gave  us  "  The  Mummer's 
Wife"  and  "Esther  Waters" ;  and  he  gloried  in  his  realism. 
He  never  attempts  to  exploit  the  physical  side  of  passion, 
or  arouse  morbid  curiosity  as  to  questionable  incidents. 
Crime,  brutality,  vice  are  singularly  absent  from  books 
dealing  so  largely  with  that  section  of  life  in  our  own  great 
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cities  where  these  abound.  The  poverty  of  London  that 
George  Gissing  knew  so  well  was  not  that  of  the  East  End, 
which  several  living  writers,  treating  it  sentimentally, 
have  made  interesting  or  amusing,  but  that  much  more 
dismal  region  that  lies  within  easy  radius  of  the  great 
railway  termini — Euston  and  St.  Pancras.  A  district 
where  poverty  seems  almost  the  least  evil,  so  prevalent  are 
dirt,  drunkenness,  crime,  and  dilapidated  vice.  To  take 
such  a  background  for  the  picture,  and  to  treat  it  in  a  spirit 
of  realism,  makes  it  almost  impossible  that  the  result 
should  be  otherwise  than  painful  and  depressing. 

Half  a  century  earlier  Charles  Dickens  drew  many  types 
of  London  poverty,  and  from  familiarity  with  nearly  the 
same  class,  but  in  what  a  different  spirit.  Dickens 
enveloped  the  poor  in  a  mist  of  sentimental  optimism.  His 
cheery  nature  and  his  never-failing  humour  made  him 
depict  the  poverty  and  the  hardships  of  their  condition 
merely  as  accidents  rather  than,  as  Gissing  did,  in  them- 
selves essentially  evil. 

The  nearest  approach  that  George  Gissing  made  to  that 
optimistic  spirit  is  in  his  clever  study  of  London  life,  "  The 
Town  Traveller."  To  my  mind  this  is  the  most  interesting 
and  amusing  of  his  novels.  His  powers  as  a  story-teller 
are  at  their  best,  and  his  humour  verges  upon  gaiety; 
whilst  the  characters  of  the  coarse  but  good-natured 
Gammon,  and  that  selfish  spit-fire  Miss  Sparkes  are  among 
Gissing's  most  original  creations.  This  was  published  in 
the  same  year  (1898)  as  his  sympathetic  and  penetrating 
study  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  it  bears  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  older  novelist,  without  in 
any  sense  being  an  imitation. 

George  Gissing's  stories  are  simply  and  clearly  con- 
structed, but  without  any  particular  qualities  of  clever 
plot  or  absobing  incident.  His  chief  concern  is  in  the 
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development  of  character;  and  in  this  lie  maintains  the 
consistency  of  his  figures,  and  the  atmosphere  by  which 
they  are  surrounded :  avoiding  all  emphasis  and  exaggera- 
tion. He  is  keenly  interested  in  his  creations,  and  he 
compels  you  to  be  so,  although  the  people  themselves  are 
devoid  of  all  romance.  In  this  respect  he  has  a  close 
kinship  to  Jane  Austen. 

The  world  he  usually  describes,  with  its  overhanging 
pall  of  poverty  seldom  lifted  from  it,  is  very  different  from 
the  comfortable  surroundings  that  Jane  Austen  was  so 
familiar  with;  where  an  income  of  anything  short  of 
£1,000  a  year  and  a  nice  park  bordered  upon  penury. 
Neither  has  he  that  fine  gift  of  equable  ironic  humour 
which  makes  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen  such  delightful 
reading.  But  they  had  in  common  a  clearness  of  vision, 
a  self-restraint,  a  love  of  detail,  a  desire  to  depict  with 
fidelity  the  class  of  society  they  were  familiar  with  :  in  brief, 
to  write  only  of  what  they  knew.  And  in  this  sincerity 
is  their  strength  and  power.  It  is  the  same  merit  we 
find  in  that  Dutch  school  of  painting  where  mean  interiors, 
earthy  peasants  and  almost  disgusting  scenes  are  portrayed 
with  such  quiet,  sombre,  and  sincere  art  that  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  our  admiration,  however  much  we 
may  dislike  the  subjects  treated  of. 

In  the  matter  of  style  George  Gissing  never  rises  to 
distinction.  His  earlier  novels  leave  one  with  the 
impression  that  he  had  spent  his  nights  in  the  study  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  prose  rather  than  that  of  Addison.  There  is 
a  tedious  prolixity,  and  an  excessive  use  of  ponderous 
words  and  phrases.  But  in  time  his  style  became  more 
restrained,  and  gained  in  simplicity,  directness,  and 
lucidity,  though  without  acquiring  any  charm. 

The  high-water  mark  is  reached  in  his  two  latest  books, 
both  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  outside  the  domain  of 
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fiction — his  book  of  travels,  "  By  the  Ionian  Sea  " — a 
description  of  a  journey  along  the  Calabrian  Coast — and 
"  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft  "  Unless  there 
are  manuscripts  still  to  be  published  this  is  George 
Gissing's  last  word.  Looked  at  in  that  light  there  is 
undeniable  pathos  in  it.  Like  the  imaginary  Henry 
Ryecroft,  he  has  passed  from  life  at  an  age  when  no  man 
should  be  termed  old,  and  when  the  world  was  offering  him 
some  return  for  all  the  privations  and  disappointments  he 
had  endured. 

With  even  the  most  meagre  knowledge  of  his  life  one  can- 
not resist  the  feeling  that  in  the  pages  of  "Henry  Ryecrof t" 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  self -revelation.  That  in 
a  measure  the  book  is  autobiographical.  Perhaps,  not  so 
much  as  to  the  outward  events  of  his  career,  as  to  his 
inward  and  spiritual  life.  These  imaginary  "  private 
papers  "  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  an  author 
who,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  hard  mental  work  amid 
uncongenial  surroundings,  finds  that  at  fifty  his  health 
and  energies  are  failing.  His  life  has  been  passed  chiefly 
in  London  as  a  hack  writer  for  papers  and  periodicals.  He 
has  achieved  no  fame,  nor  has  he  been  able  to  obtain  a 
position  of  financial  security.  Suddenly,  and  unexpectedly, 
he  learns  that  an  old  friend  has  died  and  left  him  an 
annuity  of  £300.  He  at  once  bids  farewell  to  authorship 
and  to  London,  and  taking  a  cottage  near  Exeter  passes 
what  remains  to  him  of  life  in  peaceful  contentment. 
After  his  death  it  was  found  that  during  his  retirement  he 
had  kept  an  irregular  diary  chronicling  his  moods, 
opinions,  reminiscences,  and  reveries  in  haphazard  fashion 
as  they  passed  through  his  mind.  And  from  the  pages  of 
this  diary  George  Gissing  is  supposed  to  have  got  the 
materials  for  his  book. 

Lovers  of   Charles  Lamb  will  remember  how  Elia  at 
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fifty  years  of  age  retired  from  the  India  House,  and  also  that 
essay — "The  Superannuated  Man" — in  which  he  fancifully 
and  humorously  describes  his  emotions  in  doing  so. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Greorge 
Gissing  got  the  germ  of  the  idea  for  this  book  from  Lamb's 
letter  to  Wordsworth,  where  he  wrote  :  — 

"  I  have  been  several  times  meditating  a  letter  to  you 
concerning  the  good  thing  which  has  befallen  me.  .  .  . 
Here  I  am,  then,  after  thirty  years  slavery  sitting  in  my 
own  room  at  eleven  o'clock  this  finest  of  all  April 
mornings  a  freed  man  with  £441  a  year  for  the  remainder 
of  my  life.  ...  I  came  home  for  ever  on  Tuesday  in  last 
week.  The  incomprehensibleness  of  my  condition  over- 
whelmed me.  It  was  like  passing  from  life  into  eternity." 

The  imaginary  Henry  E/yecroft  might  truthfully  use 
the  words  of  the  real  Charles  Lamb :  "  I  have  worked 
task-work  and  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  myself." 
These  "  private  papers,"  whilst  arranged  in  an  orderly 
sequence  under  four  divisions  named  after  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  in  a  slight, 
not  to  say  inconsequential,  manner.  To  attempt  an 
enumeration  of  their  topics  would  be  tedious.  But  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  touched  upon  is  that  of  the  essayist 
whose  lineage  may  be  traced  back  through  Elia  to  that 
delightfully  garrulous  egotist,  Montaigne. 

All  subjects  are  viewed  not  so  much  in  themselves,  as  in 
the  impressions  they  have  left  upon  the  writer's  mind. 
They  are  seen  only  through  his  personality,  and  any 
judgment  or  opinion  is  given  according  to  purely  personal 
likings  or  dislikings.  The  tone,  however,  is  not  that  of  the 
genial  humourist,  who  has  seen  and  enjoyed  life.  The 
prevailing  mood  is  rather  one  of  sadness — almost  of  regret, 
if  not  disillusionment  and  dissatisfaction.  Humour  is  not 
lacking,  but  it  is  held  in  solution,  as  it  were.  It  is  a 
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sense  of  humour  which  prevents  its  writer  becoming 
ridiculous  in  his  egotism,  rather  than  that  quality  of 
humour  which  directly  tickles  the  reader's  literary  palate. 

The  gay  banter,  the  inimitable  chaff — if  these  be  not  too 
coarse  terms  with  which  to  define  one  aspect  of  the  elusive 
charm  of  Elia — form  no  part  of  the  musings  of  Henry 
Ryecroft.  Neither  is  there  any  love  of  the  bravery  and 
bustle  of  life,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Charles  Lamb;  and 
which  made  the  streets  of  London  ever  an  abiding  joy  to 
him.  And  here  I  think  we  touch  upon  George  Gissing's 
most  serious  deficiency  in  equipment  as  a  novelist.  He 
wants  the  needful  "  zest  of  life,"  to  use  his  own  phrase. 

He  is  by  temperament  a  recluse  and  a  student,  rather 
than  an  interested  observer  of  life.  His  taste  inclines  him 
too  much  towards  a  study  of  books,  particularly  the 
ancient  classics,  and  the  story  of  the  past.  He  lacks  the 
high  spirits,  the  good  humour,  the  buoyant  invention  that 
are  the  conspicuous  gifts  of  the  great  writers  of  fiction. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  much  life,  with  all  its  cruelties, 
follies,  shames,  and  crimes  meant  to  natures  like  Cervantes, 
Le  Sage,  Fielding,  Dumas,  Balzac,  Scott,  Dickens.  Life 
is  their  source  of  inspiration.  From  it  they  drew  their 
materials,  not  from  books  and  much  reading.  They  felt 
the  joy  of  existence  in  their  veins,  and  wrote  of  what  they 
felt.  Whatever  their  troubles,  or  however  great  the  hard- 
ships they  endured,  to  them  life  was  worth  living. 

I  am  afraid  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  George  Gissing. 
Amid  many  difficulties  we  feel  that  he  played  his  part 
manfully,  though  we  cannot  think  that  his  life  was  a  happy 
one.  He  fought  the  fight,  but  without  the  enjoyment  of 
the  glory  of  life's  battle. 

It  may  be  that  he  has  delivered  all  his  message,  and  that 
no  length  of  years  could  have  helped  him  to  add  anything 
of  greater  value  to  what  he  has  written.  But  at  least,  we 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  regret  that  Death  has  not  spared 
him  a  little  longer  to  reap  more  of  his  harvest  of  success. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  CITY  THOROUGHFARE: 
MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

By  T.  SWINDELLS 

kO  the  present  generation,  familiar  with  the  well  paved, 
well  lighted,  crowded  thoroughfare  leading  from 
Piccadilly  to  Market  Place,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
a  century  ago  Market  Stead  Lane  was  a  tortuous,  narrow, 
badly  paved,  and  worse  lighted  street.  The  buildings 
were  also  in  direct  contrast  with  those  of  to-day,  and 
included  some  very  delightful  specimens  of  the  raddle- 
and-daub  variety  whose  ancient  leaded  windows  and  over- 
hanging gables  gave  a  certain  picturesqueness  to  the  scene, 
as  will  be  found  in  the  fine  engravings  of  Ralston. 

The  "Court  Leet  Records,"  published  by  the  Corporation, 
furnish  us  with  many  interesting  side-lights  upon  the 
social  life  of  the  little  community  of  three  and  a  half 
centuries  ago.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  references  is 
contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Court  in 
1554,  when  we  are  told  "  The  jury  order  that  none  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  nor  foreigner,  shall 
break  no  yearthe  in  the  Market  Stede  Lane,  to  make  no 
dobe,  nor  for  any  other  use,"  penalty  3s.  4d.  By  daub 
was  meant  the  tempered  clay  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
black-and-white  buildings  of  the  day.  These  were  con- 
structed by  forming  a  framework  of  oak  beams  and 
uprights.  The  beams  were  grooved  to  admit  wattles,  or 
raddle  work,  which  were  in  turn  covered  inside  and  out 
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with  daub  or  clay.  Seeing  that  there  would  be  a  steady 
demand  for  clay  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in 
cases  where  it  fonned  the  subsoil  of  the  streets,  which  were 
unpaved,  certain  of  the  inhabitants  helped  themselves  to 
it  regardless  of  the  safety  of  the  road  for  traffic.  In  the 
same  year  Market  Stede  Lane  was  again  under  notice,  and 
the  jury  ordered  "  that  all  middens  in  Market  Stede  Lane 
lying  in  the  streete,  and  in  all  the  streets  in  the  town 
where  any  middens  be,  and  also  all  swine  cotes  lying  in  the 
street,  to  be  taken  away  afore  the  1st  of  June,  and  no  more 
to  be  laid  there,  and  no  more  cotes  to  be  set  up  thereafter," 
5s.  Thirteen  years  later  the  question  of  a  dunghill  lying 
in  Market  Stead  Lane  was  the  subject  of  contention 
between  William  Radcliffe  and  Jone  Jacsonne.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  a  Sanitary  Committee  might  have  proved 
to  be  a  successful  innovation  in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess. 

Robert  Holme  resided  in  the  Lane  in  1563,  and  was 
called  to  book  because  a  certain  mud  wall,  which  was 
intended  to  enclose  his  barns  and  other  outbuildings,  was 
out  of  repair;  and  at  another  time  Thomas  Trafford, 
gentleman,  was  ordered  to  make  a  stile  at  the  beginning 
of  the  path  leading  from  Market  Stead  Lane  to  the  brick- 
croft,  and  another  one  in  the  lane  leading  from  the 
brick-croft  to  the  holding  of  Robert  Holme.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  can  locate  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
"  Records,"  but  we  do  know  the  whereabouts  of  this  last- 
named  lane,  for  Robert  Holme  was  also  ordered  to  place  a 
stile  in  a  footpath  on  the  other  side  of  the  holding.  This 
path  led  to  the  Daub  Holes,  which  were  large  pits  caused 
by  the  removal  of  clay  for  building  purposes,  and  which 
were  situated  on  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  Mosley- 
street  end  of  the  Infirmary  esplanade.  The  paths  and  lane 
would,  therefore,  be  on  portions  of  the  site  of  the  Royal 
Hotel  and  Mosley-street.  A  century  later  a  hamlet, 
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consisting  of  a  few  thatched  cottages,  and  known  as 
Labrey's  Fold,  stood  near  to  where  York-street  crosses 
Mosley-street,  and  was  approached  by  a  lane  from  Market 
Stead  Lane.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  rural  lane  is 
represented  to-day  by  Back  Mosley-street.  The  water  supply 
of  the  town  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  "  Records," 
and  in  these  days  of  an  extended  Thirlmere  scheme,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  those  early  days  the  little 
community  had  one  source  of  water  supply.  It  was  the 
conduit,  an  erection  which  stood  in  the  Market  Place,  near 
to  the  cross,  stocks  and  pillory.  The  water  was  obtained 
from  springs  situated  near  to  where  the  top  of  King-street 
is  to-day,  and  in  after  years  gave  the  names  to  Spring 
Gardens  and  Fountain-street.  The  expense  of  laying 
pipes  down  Market  Stead  Lane  to  convey  the  water  to  the 
Market  Place,  together  with  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
conduit,  was  defrayed  by  Isabella  Beck,  widow  of  Roger 
Beck.  This  worthy  was  grand-daughter  of  Roger 
Bexwick,  brother-in-law  of  John  Bradford,  the  Man- 
chester martyr,  whom  he  accompanied  to  his  execution. 
Another  member  of  the  same  family  was  Hugh  Bexwick, 
who  married  Joan,  sister  of  Hugh  Oldham,  the  founder  of 
the  Manchester  Grammar  School ;  and  a  third  member  was 
Richard  Bexwick,  who  erected  at  his  own  cost  the  richly- 
carved  stalls  and  the  elaborate  tabernacle  work  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir  in  the  Cathedral.  The  conduit 
continued  to  supply  water  until  the  drainage  of  the  town 
in  1772  diverted  it,  and  other  means  of  supply  were 
obtained.  In  the  early  days  referred  to,  drainage  was 
unknown,  and  open  watercourses  were  general.  One  such 
ran  down  Market  Stead  Lane  to  the  Market  Place,  where  it 
passed  The  Booths  and  down  Millgate,  emptying  itself  into 
the  Hanging  Ditch,  which  then  ran  open.  One  further 
reference  to  the  "Court  Leet  Records,"  and  we  must  pass  on 
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to  1650.  We  read  that  in  1590  William  Radcliffe  "  in 
cleansing  the  ditch  in  Market  Stead  Lane  hath  laid  the 
same  earth  in  the  causeway,  so  that  carts  thereby  have 
been  constrained  to  go  over  the  newly  mended  causeway, 
and  by  that  means  have  spoiled  the  same,  to  the  griefs  and 
great  charges  of  the  neighbours  and  all  honest  passengers." 
It  was  ordered  that  the  earth  be  removed  before  12th 
October,  or  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  imposed.  One 
hopes  that  Mr.  Radcliffe  duly  obeyed  the  order,  and  that 
the  griefs  and  great  charges  of  the  honest  section  of  the 
town  were  proportionately  reduced. 

On  the  plan  issued  about  1650,  our  thoroughfare  is 
marked  as  extending  from  the  Market  Place  to  a  point 
somewhere  near  to  High-street.  For  this  distance  it  was 
built  up  on  both  sides,  the  houses  having  gardens  behind. 
Fields  extended  from  the  gardens  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street  to  Withing  Grove  and  Shude  Hill,  the  cockpit 
standing  behind  the  houses  at  the  lower  end.  Situated 
in  the  fields  beyond  the  top  of  the  street  was  Mr.  Lever's 
house,  a  portion  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  behind  the 
White  Bear  Hotel.  Behind  the  houses  on  the  south  side 
were  fields  with  Acres  Field  occupied  now  by  St.  Ann's 
Square,  and  extending  to  where  Cross-street  is,  whilst 
joining  up  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Field  was  the  domain 
connected  with  Radcliffe  Hall,  a  fine  old  moated  grange, 
occupied  by  a  family  some  of  the  members  of  which  left 
their  mark  upon  the  local  history  of  those  far-away  days. 
So  general  was  the  black-and-white  type  of  architecture 
that  special  mention  is  made  in  the  "  Records  "  of  a  brick 
house  built  in  Market  Stead  Lane;  and  light  is  thrown 
upon  land  values  of  the  period  by  the  record  of  the 
transfer  of  certain  property  in  1612.  On  May  12  John 
Hind  leased  to  Robert  Lever,  of  Darcy  Lever,  a  dwelling- 
house  in  Market  Stead  Lane  together  with  a  barn  and 
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three  fields,  comprising,   in  all,  ten  acres  of  land,  for  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years;  the  terms  being  the  payment 
down  of  <£120,  and  an  annual  rental  of  £1.     When  in 
1632,   the  lease  was  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  a 
hundred  years,  the  rent  was  reduced  to  ten  shillings  per 
annum.     For  another  century  gardens  were  pretty  general 
in  the  town,  and  it  was  not  until  the  19th  century  had 
opened  that  the  last  one  in  Market  Stead  Lane  disappeared. 
Thirty  years  earlier  William  Aston,  gunmaker,  father  of 
Joseph   Aston,    removed   to   a   house   which   stood   where 
Messrs.   Holmes  and   Darbyshire's   shops   are  in  Market- 
street,  where  he  had  a  garden  reaching  to  Cannon-street. 
About  1775  the  owner  of  the  property  offered  it  to  Mr. 
Aston   for  ,£800,   which  sum  the  latter  regarded   as  too 
high.     Soon  after  this  the  garden  was  used  for  building 
purposes,  and  Mr.  Aston  was  compelled  to  look  elsewhere 
for  a  garden.     This  he  secured  within  easy  reach  of  his 
shop,    it   being   situated   where    the    Queen's    Hotel   now 
stands.      At    that   time    a   house    stood    near   where    the 
Guardian    office    stands,    connected    with    which   was    an 
orchard  reaching  so  far  as  Brown-street.     Another  well- 
known  garden  was  the  one  in  front  of  Mr.   Dickenson's 
house,    at   which   the   young   Pretender,    Charles    Stuart, 
stayed  in  1745.     The  house  in  later  years  was  converted 
into   an   inn,    and   was   known   as   the   Palace   Inn ;    and 
although,  along  with  its  neighbours,  the  old  place  has  long 
since  disappeared,  its  name  and  situation  are  familiarised 
by  the  Palace  Buildings  erected  on  its  site.     In  those  days 
an  open  stream  crossed  the  upper  end  of  Market  Stead 
Lane,  known  to  the  townspeople  as  the  river  Tib.  Although 
only  a  narrow  streamlet  it  is  said  that  on  at  least  one 
occasion  it  was  the  cause  of  great  inconvenience  to  the 
residents    by    overflowing    its    banks    and    flooding    the 
adjacent   houses,    and  that   the   immediate   cause   of   the 
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trouble  was  a  cabbage.  For  the  convenience  of  foot- 
passengers  a  flag  was  placed  across  the  stream.  A  pleasant 
walk  it  was  along  the  banks  of  the  tiny  stream,  through 
the  fields  to  Newton  Lane.  Lower -down  our  street  was  a 
horse  pond;  and  where  the  Royal  Hotel  stands  was  Hasle- 
hurst's  Dye  works.  Lever's  Hall  stood  surrounded  by 
fields,  and  in  an  advertisement  in  Harrows  Manchester 
Mercury  for  January  26,  1771,  we  read  that  it  was  then 
unoccupied,  and  was  described  as  being  suitable  for  a 
boarding  school.  It  necessitates  a  somewhat  vivid 
imagination  to  realise  the  Market-street  of  those  days.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  century  it  was  improved  and  widened 
to  a  degree  that  to  our  forefathers  seemed  stupendous.  A 
century  ago  it  was  a  tortuous  thoroughfare  less  than 
fifteen  yards  wide  near  to  High-street  and  only  about  five 
yards  wide  at  the  bottom  end.  Many  of  the  half-timbered 
houses  still  stood,  and  their  varying  heights  and  styles, 
overhanging  gables,  and  in  some  cases  antique  carved  wood- 
work, gave  an  appearance  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
street  of  to-day.  At  the  top,  at  the  corner  of  Mosley- 
street,  there  still  existed  a  garden  which  continued  until 
the  conversion  of  the  house  to  a  posting-house  by  Mr. 
Lacy,  who  had  previously  occupied  the  Bridgewater  Arms, 
High-street. 

The  question  of  widening  the  street  had  had  the  con- 
sideration of  the  police  commissioners  so  far  back  as  1780, 
and  in  June,  1816,  those  individuals  gave  notice  to  those 
who  wished  to  walk  on  the  pavement  to  edge  close  to  the 
wall.  In  1821,  a  month  before  the  alterations  were 
begun  a  young  man  was  severely  crushed  between  the 
[wheel  of  a  carrier's  cart  and  the  wall;  and  a  few  years 
earlier  a  young  lady  standing  close  to  the  wall  had  her 
bonnet  damaged  by  a  passing  vehicle.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment having  been  obtained,  the  alterations  began  in  1821, 
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and  they  were  completed,  with  the  exception  of  one 
building,  which  fell  down  in  1870,  in  1834,  the  total  cost 
being  £232,925. 

So  proud  were  the  townspeople  of  the  undertaking  that 
several  rhymsters  marked  the  occasion  in  their  own 
peculiar  manner.  One  wrote  :  — 

"  Once  Market  Street  was  so  narrow, 
There  was  hardly  room  to  wheel  a  barrow ; 
But  now  'tis  made  so  large  and  wide,  sirs, 
Six  carriages  may  go  side  by  side,  sirs ; 
Sing  heigh,  sing  ho,  sing  heydown  gaily, 
Manchester's  improving  daily." 

And  Aston  in  his  Metrical  Records  said:  — 

"  This  spring,  what  for  humanity  goaded, 
Was  a  too  narrow  policy,  fairly  exploded  ; 
Market  Street  which  so  often  had  caused  so  much  woe, 
No  longer,  'twas  settled,  should  remain  in  '  stat  quo,' 
In  good  earnest,  the  narrow  defile  was  surveyed 
And  ordered  it  twenty-one  yards  wide  to  be  made, 
That  a  nuisance  of  which  ages  past  had  complained, 
And  which  samef  ully  long  had  a  nuisance  remain'd 
Should  now  be  removed,  and  to  defray  the  expense 
To  the  highway  assessment  add  a  few  pence, 
'Twas  a  measure  of  mercy  and  wisdom  combined 
As  ages  to  come  will  most  happily  find, 
And  none  but  the  Surgeons  and  Death  can  complain 
The  one  loss  of  victims,  the  other  of  gain." 

Passing  on  to  deal  with  some  of  the  names  and  move- 
ments associated  with  our  thoroughfare  since  1821,  I  find 
that  the  amount  of  matter  available  for  the  purpose  is  so 
great  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  abbreviate  very  much, 
and  even  then  to  omit  entirely  many  matters  deserving  of 
mention. 
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For  purposes  of  convenience  we  will  stroll  up  the  right 
hand  side  from.  Cross-street  to  Hosley-street,  and  then 
crossing  over,  return  by  the  opposite  side. 

Commencing  our  walk,  we  pause  at  the  corner  of  Cross- 
street  to  note  that  prior  to  the  alterations  there  was  no 
passage  for  vehicles  from  Exchange-street  to  Brown-street. 
Pool  Fold,  a  narrow,  dark,  covered  passage  gave  access  for 
foot-passengers  to  Red  Cross-street.  Adjoining  this 
passage  were  two  fine  specimens  of  black  and  white  which 
were  taken  down  in  1821,  and  the  materials  used  in 
building  Knolls  House,  Broughton.  On  the  site  was 
erected  shops,  over  which  was  a  large  room  and  offices. 
Built  by  William  Newall,  grocer,  he  gave  his  name  to  the 
buildings,  which  were  for  some  years  so  closely  associated 
with  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  there  stood  in  those 
days  a  thatched  house,  the  predecessor  of  the  establishment 
now  bearing  that  name.  The  story  is  told  that  in  the  days 
of  the  Merry  Monarch  a  thirsty  rhymster  who  had  run  up 
a  score  which  he  could  not  pay,  offered  to  write  a  poetical 
inscription  for  the  sign-board  which  was  then  being 
painted.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  these  lines  were 
produced :  — 

"  Ye  farmer  'neath  thatch  keeps  his  stocks  fro'  the  raine, 
For  elsewise  would  perish  his  hay  and  his  graine; 
But  here  we  seen  men  (what  a  country  set) 
Come  under  the  thatch  when  they  wish  to  get  wet." 

It  is  recorded  that  the  landlord  failed  to  see  the  point  of 
the  epigram,  and  kicked  the  unlucky  poet  into  the  street. 

Where  Pall  Mall  opens  into  Market-street  stood  the  first 
premises  of  Zanetti  and  Agnew.  In  the  directory  for  1810 
we  find  there  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Zanetti  in 
business  as  carvers  and  gilders  in  Manchester.  One  of 
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these,  Tittore,  was  at  94,  Market-street,  and  about  the 
same  time  Thomas  Agnew,  born  in  Liverpool,  commenced 
his  apprenticeship  with  him,  and  six  years  later  was 
admitted  a  partner.  In  1826  the  former  retired  from 
business,  his  son  becoming  a  partner  in  his  stead,  and  the 
style  of  the  firm  became  Agnew  and  Zanetti.  When  the 
alterations  were  made  in  Market-street  the  commissioners 
purchased  the  building  and  the  firm  removed  to  14, 
Exchange-street.  They  were  described  as  "carvers,  gilders, 
looking-glass  and  picture  frame,  barometer,  thermometer 
and  hydrometer  makers." 

Next  door  to  Agnew's  was  the  ironmonger's  shop  of  Ann 
Walker,  part  of  which  was  absorbed  when  Pall  Mall  was 
opened  out.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  shop  is  still  an 
ironmonger's  conducted  by  Messrs.  Nesbit.  This  is  the 
oldest  established  business  in  the  street  still  conducted  on 
the  original  premises.  Next  door  to  Walker's  was  the 
well-known  shop  of  Hyde,  the  provision  dealer.  It  was 
the  most  ornate  and  picturesque  of  the  many  black  and 
white  buildings  in  the  town.  There  is  a  characteristic 
story  of  Rev.  Joshua  Brookes  which  may  be  told  here.  The 
popular  parson  was,  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of 
Hyde's  daughter,  invited  by  the  father  to  attend  the 
breakfast.  In  reply  Joshua  said  that  he  had  already 
promised  to  attend  a  similar  function  elsewhere  in  the 
town ;  but  if  Mr.  Hyde  would  send  him  a  pound  of  tea  it 
would  do  quite  as  well. 

No  street  in  the  town  has  so  many  journalistic  and 
literary  associations  as  has  Market-street.  The  first  of 
which  we  are  reminded  in  our  ramble  is  the  Manchester 
Observer,  which  was  issued  from  76,  Market-street.  The 
editor  was  arrested  in  March,  1819,  for  libel  on  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  paper  was  taken  over  by  James  Wroe,  who 
published  the  well-known  print  of  Peterloo,  was  imprisoned 
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for  political  offences  and  was  for  many  years  a  bookseller 
in  Great  Ancoats-street. 

From.   22,    Market-street,    on   December   9,    1845,    was 
issued  the  prospectus  of  the  Manchester  Examiner,  the 
promoters  being  John  Bright,  Dr.  McKerrow  and  Edward 
Watkin,  and  from  an  adjoining  office  had  appeared  The 
Poor   Man's   Advocate   in   January,    1832,   issued   by   A. 
Wilkinson.     At  44,  John  Makinson,  attorney,  had  an  office 
for  many  years.        His   son   was   well   known  to   a  past 
generation   as   the   most  graceful   and   one   of  the   most 
punishing    batsmen    associated    with    Lancashire    county 
cricket  in  the  60's,  whilst  to  the  present  generation  he  is 
equally     well-known     in     his     position     of     stipendiary 
magistrate  for  Salf ord.     Near  neighbours  of  Mr.  Makinson 
were  Messrs.   Taylor  and  Garnett,  who  issued  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  from  offices  that  stood  near  to  where 
Sharp  and  Scott's  shop  is  to-day.     The  high  position  held 
to-day  in  the  journalistic  world  by  the  Guardian  is  ample 
justification  for  our  dwelling  upon  the  story  of  its  origin. 
On  May  5,  1821,  the  first  number  was  issued  from  an  office, 
28A,  Market-street,  by  Jeremiah  Garnett,  who  printed  and 
published  it  for  John  Edward  Taylor.     On  December  3, 
1825,  the  British  Volunteer  was  incorporated  with  it,  but 
a  few  years  later  the  original  name  was  reverted  to.     The 
Guardian  was  originally  published  weekly  on  Saturdays, 
the   price   being   7d.      The   offices  were   removed   to   52, 
Market-street,  about  1830.     Two  names  associated  with 
the  paper  of  those   days   should  be   further  referred  to. 
John  Edward  Taylor,  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister  born 
at  Ilminster  in  1791,  after  serving  an  apprenticeship  with 
a  Manchester  fustian  manufacturer,  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account,  and  his  name  appears  as  such  in  some 
of  the  early  directories.     In  1810  he  became  secretary  to 
the  Lancasterian  School,  and  in  other  ways  took  an  active 
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interest  in  public  affairs.  A  strongly-worded  letter  sent 
by  him  to  a  Mr.  Greenwood  involved  him  in  a  law  suit, 
the  trial  taking  place  at  Lancaster  on  March  29,  1819. 
Taylor  conducted  his  own  case  in  so  masterly  a  fashion 
that  he  secured  a  verdict,  and  as  a  further  result  was 
urged  by  his  friends  to  commence  a  newspaper.  Hence 
the  commencement  of  the  Guardian.  As  we  have  seen, 
Taylor  secured  as  his  printer  and  publisher  Jeremiah 
Garnett,  who,  when  on  the  staff  of  Wheeler's  Manchester 
Chronicle,  had  reported  the  Peterloo  meeting  of  1819.  As 
illustrating  the  amenities  of  journalism  seventy  years  ago, 
the  following  story  may  be  told.  After  Garnett  had 
joined  Taylor  in  the  publishing  of  the  Guardian,  editorial 
contests  between  that  paper  and  the  Courier,  published  by 
Thomas  Sowler  in  St.  Ann's  Square,  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  On  one  occasion  they  culminated  in  a 
personal  encounter.  A  friend  told  Garnett  that  Tom 
Sowler  had  been  inquiring  for  him  on  the  Exchange,  upon 
which  the  former  went  out,  saying,  "  He  shall  not  have 
to  inquire  long  for  me."  Failing  to  meet  Sowler  on  the 
Exchange,  Garnett  walked  up  and  down  St.  Ann's  Square, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  Thomas  Sowler  and  his  son. 
The  father  held  Mr.  Garnett,  calling  on  his  son  to  use  his 
walking  stick.  In  the  end  father  and  son  had  the  worst  of 
the  encounter;  but  Garnett,  in  addition  to  this,  followed 
the  matter  with  a  prosecution  for  assault,  which  resulted 
in  the  conviction  of  Robert  Sowler,  who  would  have  been 
imprisoned  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  the 
prosecutor. 

At  the  corner  of  Brown-street  prior  to  the  alterations 
were  two  half-timbered  houses  of  picturesque  appearance, 
the  first  of  which  was  known  as  Beaumont's  eating-house, 
the  only  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  town  eighty  years 
ago ;  and  the  second  was  the  shop  of  John  Bennett,  picture- 
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frame  maker,  etc.,  whose  brother,  Robert  Bennett,  solicitor, 
of  Gorton  Hall,  I  remember  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
gentleman  of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  At  Gorton  Hall 
he  had  a  racecourse,  and  commenced  meetings  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Lord  Wilton  at  Heaton  Park.  At  the  corner 
of  Spring  Gardens  was  the  shop  of  D.  and  P.  Jackson,  who 
published  "  Ealston's  Views  of  Manchester  " ;  whilst  near 
the  corner  of  Brown-street  stood  the  building  at  one  time 
occupied  by  the  Bank  of  Manchester.  It  was  the  first 
joint  stock  bank  in  the  town,  and  began  business  on 
November  8,  1828,  with  a  capital  of  two  millions  sterling. 
Many  well-known  names  were  associated  with  it,  including 
J.  C.  Dyer,  J.  H.  Heron  (father  of  Sir  Joseph  Heron), 
Alexander  Henry,  Matthew  Curtis,  J.  Bannerman,  E.  R. 
Langworthy,  Ivie  Mackie,  John  Pender,  and  James 
Aspinall  Turner.  In  1836-7  the  bank  suffered  great  losses, 
and  in  1842,  as  a  result  of  further  disasters,  it  was  decided 
to  wind  up,  the  manager  in  the  meantime  absconding. 
The  extreme  course  was  not  adopted,  and  in  1852  a  new 
board  of  directors  was  appointed.  In  1859  the  bank  was 
registered  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  and  three 
years  later  new  premises  were  taken  in  Pall  Mall.  In 
1863  the  old  banking  concern  of  Heywood,  Kennards,  and 
Company  was  absorbed,  and  the  new  name  of  the  Con- 
solidated Bank  adopted. 

At  ninety-four,  Thomas  Jewsbury  carried  on  a  business 
as  yarn  agent  and  acted  as  agent  for  the  West  of  England 
Insurance  Company.  The  name  of  Jewsbury  was  closely 
associated  with  literary  matters  in  the  town  half  a  century 
ago.  When  Thomas  Jewsbury  died,  in  1840,  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  agency  by  his  son  Frank,  whose  house, 
30,  Carlton  Terrace,  Greenheys-lane,  was  a  favoured  resort 
of  men  of  letters  and  science,  Tennyson  and  Carlyle  being 
amongst  his  guests.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Shandean 
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Club.  His  sisters  made  positions  in  the  literary  world, 
Geraldine  Endsor  Jewsbury,  in  addition  to  producing 
several  novels,  being  for  some  years  a  reviewer  on  the  staff 
of  the  Athenaeum.  Another  member  of  the  family  founded 
the  business  of  Jewsbury  and  Brown,  and  was  associated 
with  Jewsbury,  Crux,  and  Gething. 

Where  Lewis's  shop  stands  at  the  corner  of  Back 
Mosley-street,  stood  the  Talbot  coach-office,  whence  eighty 
years  ago  coaches  left  daily  for  Birmingham,  Carlisle, 
Chester,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Nottingham,  and  London.  One 
of  the  sights  of  Manchester  011  May  Day  eighty  years  ago 
was  to  see  the  London  coach  leave  the  Talbot.  The  driver 
and  guard  in  new  scarlet  livery,  the  four  grey  horses  gaily 
decorated,  the  new  harness,  and  the  newly-painted  coach, 
made  a  sight  very  different  from  the  departure  of  the 
London  express  train  of  to-day;  and  it  was  not  the  least 
of  the  many  services  rendered  by  Thomas  de  Quincey  that 
he  produced  his  inspiriting  and  glorious  account  of  stage- 
coach travelling.  After  the  railway  drove  the  coaches  off 
the  road,  the  hostelry  became  the  last  home  of  the 
Shandean  Club,  reminiscent  of  Edwin  Waugh  and  J.  S. 
Smith.  Opposite  to  the  Talbot  was  the  warehouse  of  H. 
Bannerman  and  Sons.  David  Bannerman,  the  founder  of 
the  firm,  was  borough  reeve  of  Manchester  in  1828-9,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  his  was  the  first  warehouse  opened 
on  that  side  of  Market-street ;  hitherto  such  buildings 
having  been  confined  to  the  district  round  High-street  and 
Church-street.  Seventy  years  ago  the  Royal  Hotel  was 
the  principal  coaching  house  in  Manchester,  and  in  the 
wall  in  Market-street  is  still  to  be  seen  the  archway  under 
which  the  vehicles  drove  to  and  from  the  stables.  The 
office  was  at  the  corner  of  Back  Mosley-street,  under 
Bannerman's  warehouse,  where  Standring's  shop  now  is. 
The  four  most  important  mail  coaches  were  those  running 
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to  London,  York,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool.  With  the 
coaches  painted  red  and  black,  the  coachman  and  guard  in 
distinctive  livery,  that  of  the  latter  including  a  red  coat, 
a  hat  with  a  broad  gilt  band,  and  top  boots,  the  Man- 
chester vehicles  were  well  known  to  horse  and  toll  keepers 
on  the  great  coaching  roads.  In  1827  the  London  mail 
left  Manchester  at  7-35  a.m.  and  arrived  at  the  Swan  with 
Two  Necks,  Lad-lane,  at  6-30  a.m.  next  day.  The 
Birmingham  journey  occupied  11  hours  and  that  to 
Edinborough  26.  Despite  the  temptation  to  linger  over 
these  notes  of  the  means  of  locomotion  of  a  past  generation 
we  must  cross  Market-street.  Near  the  top  were  two 
interesting  chemists'  shops.  At  the  corner  of  Tib-street 
was  the  shop  of  J.  W.  Gaulter,  who  began  business  in 
1812.  Many  readers  will  remember  the  old-fashioned 
shop,  with  its  out-of-date  windows,  made  at  a  time  when 
plate-glass  was  unknown.  Amongst  the  apprentices  who 
learnt  the  art  of  plaster  spreading  and  pill  making  under 
Gaulter  were  two  named  Jewsbury  and  Whitlow,  who  in 
later  years  commenced  business  a  little  lower  down  the 
street  in  the  then  new  pile  of  buildings  known  as  Egyptian 
Buildings.  The  partnership  only  lasted  for  a  few  years, 
Whitlow  removing  to  Liverpool.  Henry  Jewsbury  after 
a  few  more  years  was  troubled  with  spinal  complaint  that 
necessitated  his  taking  another  partner.  His  new  partner 
was  William  Scott  Brown,  the  son  of  a  Market  Place 
hosier,  who,  after  serving  a  portion  of  his  apprenticeship 
with  John  Lessey,  Piccadilly,  had  completed  it  with 
Jewsbury.  The  business  prospered  until  in  our  day  the 
name  of  the  firm  is  known  throughout  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  later  years  W.  Scott  Brown  took  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs,  representing  Collegiate  and  St.  Luke's 
Wards  in  the  City  Council.  More  interesting  to  us,  how- 
ever, are  two  bookseller  and  publishers'  shops  situated 
thereabouts. 
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At  109,  afterwards  known  as  129,  was  the  shop  of  Henry 
Whitmore,  whose  business  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
Kelly  and  Slater.  The  former  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Simms  and  Dinham,  now  Cornish's,  in  St.  Ann's  Square. 
Unlike  many  booksellers,  he  knew  much  of  the  insides  as 
well  as  the  outsides  of  books,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  Edwin  Waugh,  prevailed  upon  him  to  publish  some 
of  his  early  poems,  The  first  venture  was  the  issue  on 
cards  of  "Come  whom  to  thi  Childer  an'  me."  So  popular 
did  the  little  gem  become  that  in  spite  of  copyright  laws 
thousands  of  pirated  copies  were  sold,  and  the  name  of 
Waugh  became  known  far  and  wide.  In  1859  the  firm 
issued  the  first  volume  of  his  poems.  After  a  dissolution 
of  partnership  David  Kelly  removed  to  53,  Market-street, 
and,  retiring  in  1871,  was  succeeded  by  his  assistant,  T. 
J.  Day,  who,  after  being  unfortunate  in  business,  became 
librarian  at  Owens  College  Medical  Library,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Next  door  below  Jewsbury  and  Brown's  shop  was  the 
one  occupied  in  1829  by  John  Stanley  Gregson,  where  for 
several  years  he  carried  on  the  business  of  bookseller. 
Although  unfortunate  in  commercial  matters,  Gregson 
was  a  man  of  somewhat  notable  attainments  and  issued 
two  volumes,  "A  Code  to  Common  Sense,  or  Patent  Pocket 
Dictionary,"  in  which  a  number  of  amusing  and  original 
definitions  are  given,  and  "  Gimcrackiana — Fugitive 
pieces  on  Manchester  Men  and  Manners  Ten  Years  Ago." 
After  Gregson  had  left  the  shop  it  was  taken  by  B.  Binyon 
and  Co.,  tea  dealers.  For  many  years  the  Binyon  family 
occupied  high  positions  in  Manchester  life.  Coming 
originally  from  Kendal,  where  the  family  were  known  as 
Quakers,  one  of  whom  had  enabled  Richard  Arkwright 
to  commence  business  in  the  cotton  trade,  they 
brought  with  them  a  reputation  for  sterling  integrity. 
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In  the  directory  for  1836  were  several  Binyons, 
Benjamin  being  at  101,  Market-street,  Edward  Binyon, 
tea  dealer,  53,  Piccadilly,  and  Thomas  and  Edward  Binyon, 
tea  dealers,  coffee  roasters,  and  chocolate  makers,  18,  St. 
Ann's  Square,  and  126,  Oldham-street.  The  last-named 
business,  removed  to  Deansgate,  is  still  in  existence.  The 
best  known  member  of  the  family  was  Alfred  Binyon, 
who,  having  married  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Hoyle,  calico 
printer,  of  Mayfield,  had  been  admitted  a  partner  in  the 
firm.  He  .erected  the  well-known  pile  of  Borough  Buildings 
in  London-road.  Crossing  High-street  we  pass  the  site  of 
a  shop  at  the  corner  of  Marsden  Square  occupied  for  a 
short  time  by  John  Royle,  bookseller,  who  is  stated  to  have 
occupied  five  different  shops  in  about  a  dozen  years.  He 
had  a  next-door  neighbour  here,  Charles  Ambery,  another 
bookseller,  who  was  an  old  Bennett-street  scholar.  He 
commenced  life  as  a  joiner,  but  Benjamin  Braidley  seeing 
in  him  promise  of  greater  things  encouraged  and  assisted 
him  to  commence  business  as  a  bookseller.  Three  doors 
lower  down,  at  the  corner  of  Palace-street,  was  for  many 
years  another  bookseller's  shop.  John  Roberts  belonged 
to  a  prominent  Wesleyan  family,  and  it  is  stated  that  his 
father,  after  preaching  in  the  Oldham-street  chapel  on  one 
occasion,  announced  that  his  son  had  commenced  business 
in  Market-street.  It  is  not  often  that  the  pulpit  has  been 
so  openly  utilised  as  a  means  of  advertising  a  commercial 
undertaking.  John  Roberts  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Thomas,  but  as  he  died  early  the  business  was  taken  over 
by  his  manager,  John  Leigh,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  "  Jemmy  "  Cheetham.  It  was  during  his  time  that  the 
old  building  which  had  remained  unaltered  during  the 
changes  previously  noted  gave  way,  and  when  the 
necessary  rebuilding  operations  were  commenced  the 
widening  of  Market-street  was  completed. 
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Passing  by  the  site  of  the  Palace  we  come  to  79,  where 
in  1836  and  for  some  years  later  another  firm  of  book- 
sellers, Messrs.  Forrest  and  Fogg,  were  located.  In  those 
days  this  was  the  only  shop  in  the  town  where  Unitarian 
publications  were  offered  for  sale,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  fifty  years  ago  the  business  was  taken  over  by 
two  gentlemen  who  had  served  their  apprenticeship  there, 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Rawson.  Fifty  years  later,  in  1904, 
Manchester  mourns  one  of  the  noblest  of  her  sons  and 
Harry  Rawson,  after  a  long  life  crowned  with  public 
service  and  marked  by  a  purity  and  simplicity  rarely 
equalled,  has  passed  the  veil.  One  of  the  tenants  in  the 
offices  over  79  was  Emmanuel  Mendel,  who,  in  addition  to 
being  proprietor  of  Mendel's  Hotel  in  Bridge-street,  was 
engaged  in  business  here  as  a  rope  and  twine  manufac- 
turer. His  son  Sam  was  for  some  years  in  the  service  of 
Bernard  Liebert  and  Mitscher,  of  9,  Bow-lane,  and  on 
behalf  of  that  firm  visited  Hamburg  and  South  America. 
Beginning  business  on  his  own  account  he  became  one  of 
the  leading  merchants  in  the  city,  built  Manley  Hall  and 
furnished  it  in  princely  style.  Then  disaster  overtook 
him,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Antonio,  losses  "  so  huddled  on 
his  back  enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down."  He 
never  regained  prosperity,  and  after  living  some  years  at 
Chislehurst,  he  died  at  Balham  on  September  17,  1884, 
aged  seventy-two  years,  with  less  than  half-a-crown  in  the 
house. 

A  few  doors  past  Forrest's  shop  was  Brooks'  Bank,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  best  known  buildings  in  the  street. 
Over  eighty  years  ago  two  Blackburn  families  sent  some 
of  their  younger  members  further  afield  to  seek  their 
fortunes.  The  Cunliffes  were  bankers,  and  one  of  the  sons 
was  sent  to  London  to  open  a  branch  under  the  style  of 
Roger  Cunliffe,  Junr.,  and  Co.,  and  William  Brooks  put 
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his  three  sons  into  good  business  positions  in  Manchester 
at  the  same  time.  John  became  partner  in  Butterworth 
and  Brooks,  Thomas  in  Grimshaw  and  Brooks,  and 
Sajnuel  in  Reddish,  Brooks  and  Co.,  all  concerns  being 
engaged  in  calico  printing,  with  warehouses  in  High- 
street.  Samuel  Brooks  opened  a  branch  of  CimliftVs 
bank  in  an  office  at  his  warehouse  at  18,  High-street,  in 
1821.  At  that  time  Brooks  was  residing  at  Granby  Hall ; 
in  those  days  a  delightfully-situated  mansion  with  gardens 
stretching  down  to  the  river  at  the  back  and  a  large  grass 
plot  at  the  front.  The  building  still  stands,  but  its  beauty 
and  glory  have  departed.  The  banking  venture  prospered, 
and  in  1826  the  premises  in  Market-street  were  taken,  and 
were  occupied  until  the  business  was  transferred  to  the 
well-known  premises  in  King-street  in  1847.  These  last- 
named  had  previously  been  tenanted  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  were  purchased  by  Brooks  with  the 
intention  of  pulling  them  down.  A  few  days  before  the 
pulling  down  operations  were  to  be  commenced,  a  fire 
destroyed  the  Market-street  premises,  which  necessitated 
the  immediate  removal  to  King-street.  As  a  result  the 
building  remains  to-day  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago  with  the 
exception  of  internal  alterations.  Sain  Brooks  died  in 
1864,  but  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  two  place  names, 
Brooks'  Bar  and  Brooklands. 

Woolleys,  which  is  another  old-established  business  was 
begun  by  R.  H.  Hargreaves  in  1796,  and  taken  over  by 
James  Woolley,  who  had  previously  been  in  business  in 
King-street.  We  are  reminded  that  a  portion  of  their  pre- 
sent shop  was  for  seventy  years  occupied  by  old  Weatherly, 
a  well-known  character.  Born  in  1794,  for  many  years 
Weatherly  worked  in  cotton  mills  and  dye-works.  He 
was  always  industrious,  and,  in  spite  of  his  adverse 
circumstances,  educated  himself.  When  thrown  out  of 
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work  during  the  period  of  distress  that  followed  the 
infliction  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1815,  he  decided  to  take  his 
small  collection  of  books  in  a  barrow,  and  to  offer  them  for 
sale  in  the  Market  Place.  Varying  fortunes  followed  him, 
and  like  many  another  he  sought  consolation  in  drink,  and 
ultimately  died  in  poverty.  He  was  somewhat  of  a 
humourist.  In  a  volume  that  came  into  his  possession  a 
previous  owner,  a  medical  man  had  written  the  letters 
M.R.C.S.  after  his  name.  One  day  Weatherly  asked  a 
customer  what  the  letters  meant,  and  being  told,  said, 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  thought  they  were  meant  for — Mad 
Radical  of  Cobbett's  School." 

At  the  corner  of  New  Canon-street  an  office  was  opened 
in  connection  with  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway, 
and  so  long  as  the  passenger  station  was  in  Liverpool-road 
'busses  carried  passengers  from  the  office  to  the  station  and 
back.  Passing  by  the  shops  of  Darbyshire  and  Holmes, 
which  remain  as  they  were  after  the  widening  of  the  street, 
we  come  to  number  forty-one,  where  John  Stocks  began  a 
druggist's  business  in  1794.  Seventy  years  ago  the 
business  was  conducted  by  Horatio  Miller,  under  whom  J. 
T.  Slugg  completed  his  apprenticeship.  The  latter  was 
somewhat  of  an  antiquary,  had  literary  tastes,  and  in  later 
years  was  popular  as  a  lecturer.  He  wrote  several  books, 
including  one  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  telescope, 
and  "  Reminiscences  of  Manchester  Fifty  Years  Ago." 
Reverting  to  Miller,  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  like  his 
neighbours,  he  lived  on  the  premises,  and  being  somewhat 
of  a  Bohemian,  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  H.  B. 
Peacock,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Prince's  Theatre; 
Charles  Swain,  Sergeant  "Wilkins,  Charles  Calvert,  William 
Bradley,  Charles  Kemble,  and  Macready,  all  of  whom 
found  in  the  Market-street  druggist  an  entertaining  host. 

Wilmot  Henry  Jones,  who  was  a  local  Moxon,  made 
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this  part  of  the  street  famous  for  his  printing  establish- 
ment. His  rooms  were  over  a  shop,  and  were  entered 
from  Barlow's  Court.  Amongst  the  books  issued  from  his 
press  were  John  Bolton  Rogerson's  "  Rhyme,  Romance  and 
Revery  " ;  Edward  Chesshyre's  "  Posthumous  Songs  "  ; 
Gregson's  "  Gimcrackiana " ;  the  Manchester  Literary 
Gazette;  and  Philip  James  Bailey's  "  Festus."  When  the 
last-named  book  was  published  the  printer  gave  a  supper 
on  April  27,  1839,  at  his  house  in  St.  Stephen's-street, 
Salford,  to  which  he  invited  the  author  and  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  volume,  a  copy 
bearing  the  signatures  of  those  present  being  presented  to 
each  guest.  It  is  well  known  how  popular  this  remarkable 
production  became ;  but,  as  in  many  other  cases,  our 
cousins  across  the  Atlantic  have  shown  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  its  merit  than  have  our  own  people,  and  have 
issued  several  sumptuously-illustrated  editions.  Still 
another  interesting  association  with  a  name  famous  in 
literature  demands  our  attention.  At  the  corner  of 
Cromford  Court,  where  the  West  End  tailoring  establish- 
ment is,  stood  the  shop  occupied  in  1788  by  Quincey  and 
Duck,  who  were  engaged  in  the  linen  trade.  Thomas 
Quincey  died  at  Greenhey  on  July  18,  1793,  and  for  some 
time  the  business  was  conducted  by  Mullion  and  Lennox. 
The  street  name  Cromford  Court,  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  formerly  much  of  the  land  thereabouts  belonged  to 
the  Arkwrights  of  Cromford. 

In  a  shop  just  past  Cromford  Court,  John  Lowe,  junior, 
carried  on  business  as  an  auctioneer  a  century  ago.  His 
literary  productions,  which  included  "A  Treatise  on  the  Solar 
System,"  "  Explanation  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,"  "  Liberty 
and  Death,"  and  a  volume  of  poems,  are  almost  forgotten. 
In  the  early  thirties  James  Varley,  father  of  Mrs.  Banks, 
left  his  shop  in  Oldham-street,  and  took  one  several  doors 
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below  Cromf ord  Court ;  and  in  1825  John  Greenwood  began 
that  service  of  omnibuses  which  is  represented  to-day  by 
our  electric  cars.  In  its  earliest  stage  the  undertaking  was 
of  most  modest  dimensions.  Three  or  four  journeys  each 
way  daily  between  Market-street  and  Pendleton,  for  which 
the  charge  was  sixpence,  was  the  extent  of  the  first 
experiment.  The  vehicles  were  small,  conveying  only 
about  a  dozen  passengers,  and  it  was  not  until  1852  that 
the  three-horse  omnibuses  were  introduced. 

In  these  days  of  magnificent  shop  fronts  and  huge  sheets 
of  plate-glass  we  can  hardly  realise  that  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living  an  enterprising  tradesman 
astonished  his  fellow-tradesman  by  placing  a  square  of 
plate-glass  in  his  window.  The  shop  was  No.  21,  known 
as  Chantilly  House,  and  was  occupied  by  William 
Mountcastle.  The  sheet  was  only  two  feet  by  one  and  a 
half  feet  in  size,  but  so  great  was  the  novelty  that  crowds 
visited  the  shop  daily.  The  cost  was  said  to  be  £30,  a 
heavy  duty  preventing  the  general  adoption  of  the 
improvement.  Next  door  to  Mountcastle's  was  Merchants' 
Square,  which  disappeared  when  Corporation-street  was 
made  in  1845,  as  did  also  nearly  the  whole  of  Cockpit  Hill. 
One  of  the  tenants  in  Merchants'  Square  was  James 
Everett,  who  was  in  turn  Wesleyan  minister,  poet,  book- 
seller, and  local  chronicler.  His  connection  with  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  was  closed  in  August,  1849,  when, 
along  with  Samuel  Dunn  and  William  Griffiths,  he  was 
expelled  for  his  connection  with  the  issue  of  the  Fly 
Sheets.  The  controversy  aroused  by  these  effusions  was 
wide-spread,  and  the  Conference  when  it  met  in  the 
Oldham-street  Chapel,  decided  that  the  writers  and 
publishers  were  no  longer  worthy  of  being  members  of 
their  body.  Everett's  work  in  literature  included 
"Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Manchester  and  Its  Vicinity," 
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"Panorama  of  Manchester,"  "  Adam  Clarke  Portrayed,"  and 
a  metrical  tale  entitled  "Edwin."  Cockpit  Hill,  as  its  name 
denotes,  was  the  scene  of  the  indulgence  in  this  old-time 
popular  amusement.  After  cockfighting  had  ceased  to  be 
anything  but  a  memory,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  Market- 
street  was  concerned,  the  little  back  street  was  famous 
locally  for  a  toothsome  production  that  at  one  time  vied  in 
popularity  with  "  Chelsea  Buns."  These  were  Mrs. 
Grimshaw's  Cockpit  Hill  pies,  which  were  baked  by  her  in 
her  cottage  oven.  A  neighbour  of  the  pie-maker  was 
James  Patrick,  whose  printing  office  in  Market-street  was 
removed  when  the  widening  was  commenced.  He  went  to 
6,  Cockpit  Hill,  from  whence  seventy  years  ago  he  issued 
the  entrance  lists  and  correct  cards  in  connection  with  the 
races  long  before  the  days  of  tissues  and  telegrams. 

In  an  advertisement  in  Harrop's  Mercury  for  1753  we  are 
told  that  a  coach  is  to  be  hired  of  Joseph  Barrett  or  Mr. 
Handforth  in  Market  Stead  Lane  to  carry  passengers  to 
any  part  of  England  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  This 
was  prior  to  the  stage-coach  days.  In  1815  there  were 
twenty  coaches  allowed  to  ply  for  hire  in  Manchester, 
Salford  and  within  four  miles,  the  fares  charged  being  at 
the  rate  of  eighteenpence  per  mile,  and  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public  a  cab  stand  was  fixed  in  Market  Stead  Lane 
from  Palace-street  to  High-street.  This  must  be  the 
closing  reference,  and  I  hope  that  in  this  somewhat 
scrappy  manner  I  may  have  aroused  in  the  memories  of 
some,  recollections  of  men,  institutions  or  places  of  the 
past,  and  have  interested  others  by  showing  that  our  street 
of  to-day  has  its  records  and  traditions  as  worthy  of  note 
as  those  pertaining  to  many  thoroughfares  of  which  more 
lias  been  written. 


THE    ORIGINAL    D'ARTAGNAN. 
By  EDMUND  MERCER. 


W 


ITH  so  many  English  editions  of  the  novels  of 
Dumas  issuing  from  the  press  and,  presumably, 
being  bought  and  read,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  every 
reader  is  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  doings  of  that 
gallant  foursome  of  French  gentlemen,  who  are  the  heroes 
of — oddly  enough — "  The  Three  Musketeers."  It  is  also 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  readers  of  that  story 
know  their  French  history  sufficiently  well  to  recognise 
the  actual  basis  of  much  that  happens  in  its  course ;  that 
some  readers  of  more  historical  and  antiquarian  learning 
are  aware  of  the  actuality  of  many  of  the  lesser  personages 
who  figure  in  the  fiction  more  prominently  than  in 
history;  and  that  to  the  remaining  readers  the  story  is  a 
story  and  nothing  more.  In  the  last  category  are  some 
whose  position  in  the  literary  arena  should  warrant  a 
better  knowledge,  if  only  because  of  the  modicum  of  actual 
information  doled  out  in  all  complete  editions  of  the  novel. 
Eager,  however,  to  "  cut  the  cackle  and  get  to  the  'osses," 
they  have  disdained  to  spare  five  minutes  for  the  preface 
preparatory  to  plunging  into  the  melee  of  events.  One  of 
such  readers — an  author,  no  less — surprised  many  of  his 
admirers  with  the  statement  that  Dumas  "  invented " 
D'Artagna.n.  Another  popular  writer,  apparently  for  the 
sake  of  wantonness  (since  he  dearly  loves  an  argument) 
born  of  a  spirit  of  contrariety  mingled  with  a  fear  of  lost 
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illusions,  has  insisted,  in  spite  of  all  evidence,  that  Dumas 
"  invented  the  lot."  "We  have  some  sympathy  with  the 
former  (how  many  of  us  who  know  our,  say,  "  Quentin 
Durward,"  have  read  the  introductions?),  but  we  cannot 
hold  him  excused  for  omitting  to  read  so  charming  and 
characteristic  a  piece  of  autobiography  as  Dumas  presents 
to  us  in  his  Preface  to  "  The  Three  Musketeers." 

Before  "The  Three  Musketeers"  were  thought  of  as 
heroes  of  a  story,  at  a  period  when  Dumas  was  struggling 
with  romantic  drama,  Lassagne  casually  remarked  to  the 
young  playwright,  "  What  France  is  waiting  for  is  the 
historical  novel."  "  But  French  history  is  so  dull  and 
unprofitable,"  was  the  thoughtless  reply.  "Is  it?  How 
do  you  know?"  "I've  been  told  so."  "  Read  for  yourself, 
my  lad,  and  you'll  change  your  tune."  Dumas  tried  the 
experiment,  and  its  outcome  was  that  tremendous  series  of 
historical  romances  extending,  with  intervals,  through 
three  centuries  of  French  history — from  the  first  Frangois 
to  the  second  Napoleon.  These  arrange  themselves  into 
four  cycles — the  early  Bourbons,  the  Orleans  Regency  and 
the  Revolution.  The  second,  represented  by  "  The  Three 
Musketeers,"  "  Twenty  Years  After,"  and  the  "  Vicomte 
de  Bragelonne,"  is  the  most  picturesque  and  profuse  of 
incident,  though  the  second  of  the  first  cycle,  "  The  Lady 
of  Monsoreau,"  better  known  to  English  readers  as 
"  Chicot  the  Jester,"  is  perhaps  Dumas'  best. 

Dumas  was  first  imbued  with  the  idea  of  the  Musketeer 
series  by  the  historical  studies  suggested  by  Lassagne; 
and  the  accident  of  their  inception  is  best  told  in  his 
preface  to  the  opening  novel.  "A  year  ago,"  he  writes, 
"  while  making  researches  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  in 
view  of  our  History  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  lighted  by  chance 
on  the  'Memoires  of  M.  D'Artagnan,'  printed — as  was  the 
case  with  most  of  the  works  of  that  period  whose  authors 
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were  desirous  of  telling  the  truth  without  risking  a  more 
or  less  lengthened  sojourn  in  the  Bastile — at  Amsterdam, 
and  published  by  Pierre  Rouge.  The  title  attracted  us. 
We  carried  the  book  home  with  us — after  obtaining  the 
librarian's  permission,  of  course — and  devoured  it  at 
leisure.  .  .  .  The  point  that  particularly  ri vetted  our  own 
interest  was  one  that  certainly  no  one  else  had  even  so 
much  as  noticed.  D'Artagnan  relates  how  on  his  first 
visit  to  M.  de  Treville,  Captain  of  the  King's  Musketeers, 
he  encountered  in  the  ante-chamber  three  young  men 
serving  in  the  famous  corps  to  which  he  was  soliciting  the 
honour  of  admission,  who  respectively  bore  the  names  of 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis.  It  must  be  confessed  these 
strange  names  aroused  our  keenest  interest,  and  the  idea 
at  once  occurred  to  us  that  they  were  merely  pseudonyms 
under  which  D'Artagnan  had  disguised  other  and  perhaps 
illustrious  names,  unless  indeed  the  bearers  of  these 
borrowed  titles  had  themselves  selected  them  on  the  day 
when,  from  caprice  or  disappointment  or  reverse  of 
fortune,  they  had  donned  the  simple  jacket  of  the 
Musketeer."  So  runs  Dumas'  account  of  his  discovery, 
the  accuracy  of  which  is  borne  out  by  the  "  Memoires  " 
themselves.  But,  as  will  be  seen  later  in  the  course  of 
this  paper,  his  inferences  as  to  the  pseudonymous  names 
of  his  great  trio,  the  mystery  of  whom  he  nurses  in  the 
narrative  with  considerable  skill,  are  quite,  let  us  say, 
imaginary.  As  an  excuse  for  the  story — which,  of  all  the 
stories  in  this  world,  needs  none — Dumas,  after  the  fashion 
adopted  by  Scott  to  give  an  air  of  verisimilitude  to  his 
tales,  fostered  his  own  version  upon  a  certain  folio 
manuscript  identified  by  a  particular  number,  but  where 
found  he  omits  to  say,  though  most  scrupulously  entitled, 
"  Memoir  of  the  Count  de  la  Fere,  relating  to  sundry 
incidents  which  occurred  in  France  toward  the  end  of  the 
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reign  of  King  Louis  XIII.  and  the  beginning  of  that 
of  King  Louis  XIV.";  which  manuscript,  unlike  the 
"  Memoires  of  D'Artagnan,"  was  a  figment  existing  only 
in  the  brain  of  Dumas  himself,  till  it  appeared  in  print 
in  1844  under  its  author's  name  as  the  novel  we  call 
"  The  Three  Musketeers." 

Before  discussing  the  originals  of  this  most  famous 
quartet  of  spadassins,  a  glance  at  the  1897  reprint  of  the 
"  Memoires  of  D'Artagnan "  will  not  be  wasted,  and  in 
order  to  estimate  their  reliability  it  will  be  useful  to 
ascertain  something  of  their  actual  author  or  compiler. 
It  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  man  who  really  wrote  the 
Memoires,  one  Sandraz  de  Courtilz  or  Courtilz  de  Sandraz, 
composed  them  from  his  own  notes  and  imagination  or 
merely  arranged  and  linked  together  a  series  of 
unconnected  documents.  In  the  preface  to  the  original 
edition,  written  in  the  Baslile  in  1700,  he  confesses  himself 
a  mere  compiler;  thus :  "  As  but  a  short  time  has  elapsed 
since  M.  D'Artagnan's  death,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
people  who  knew  him  and  were  even  intimate  friends  of 
his,  these  will  not  be  annoyed  (especially  those  who  found 
him  worthy  of  their  esteem)  at  my  bringing  together  in 
these  pages  a  quantity  of  fragments  which  I  discovered  in 
his  papers  after  his  death.  The  fragments  in  question  I 
have  utilised  for  the  compositon  of  these  Memoires,  while 
giving  them  such  sequence  as  they  lacked.  When  found 
they  had  none  whatever,  and  in  their  arrangement  lies  all 
the  credit  I  can  claim  in  this  work."  From  an  absolutely 
truthful  writer  one  would  not  hesitate  to  believe  this 
declaration  so  apparently  modest  and  honest.  Sandraz,  a 
prolific  writer  of  the  hack  tribe,  professed  most  of  his 
works  to  be  the  biography  or  autobiography  of  some  well- 
known  character  of  the  time,  and  so  palmed  them  off  on 
the  public  as  authentic  memoirs.  According  to  many  of 
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his  contemporary  critics  lie  was  so  splendid  a  liar  that  his 
works  should  be  regarded  rather  as  novels  than  statements 
of  fact.  Yoltaire,  amongst  others,  warned  readers  against 
too  great  a  reliance  on  any  statement  found  in  the  volumes 
produced  by  Sandraz,  whom  he  roundly  denounced  as  a 
dangerous  and  unscrupulous  writer.  Bayle  too,  who  knew 
Sandraz,  though  admitting  his  vivacity  and  clearness, 
drew  special  attention  to  the  inaccuracy  of  his  chronology, 
but  averred  that  most  of  the  historical  adventures  he 
detailed  were  founded  on  fact.  How  much  of  the 
"  Memoires  of  D'Artagnan  "  is  fact  and  how  much  fiction 
has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  ascertained;  though, 
were  it  a  matter  of  moment,  by  reference  to  the  known 
facts  of  D'Artagnan's  family  life,  and  of  French  history, 
and  an  examination  of  State  and  Treasury  papers  and  the 
Rolls  of  the  King's  Musketeers  a  fair  balance  might  be 
struck.  In  the  passages  just  quoted  from  the  introduction 
and  in  another  wherein  he  covertly  sneers  at  the  legitimacy 
of  D'Artagnan's  birth  and  passes  off  his  claim  to  nobility 
as  a  jest,  Sandraz  gives  himself  away.  Had  he  known 
his  hero  as  intimately  as  he  would  have  us  think  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  he  was  all  he  claimed  to  be,  and 
that  gentle  birth  was,  at  the  time  D'Artagnan  first  entered 
Paris,  an  essential  to  admission  in  the  King's  Guards  or 
the  King's  Musketeers.  Then  D'Artagnan's  papers. 
What  was  Sandraz?  A  discredited  Captain  in  the 
Regiment  de  Champagne,  a  military  adventurer  and 
scandalous  chronicler,  a  man  whose  health  was  better  on 
the  far  than  the  near  side  of  the  French  border ;  what  was 
he,  even  admitting  to  him  some  acquaintance  with 
D'Artagnan,  doing  with  his  superior  officer's  private 
documents,  and  that  officer  a  personal  friend  of  his  King 
and  Marechal  of  France?  When  Sandraz  first  appeared 
in  the  world's  sunshine  D'Artagnan  had  been  four  years 
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in  the  Guards  and  a  few  months  in  the  Musketeers,  had 
fought  in  at  least  nine  battles  and  perhaps  nine  hundred 
duels.  At  the  time  D'Artagnan  fell  in  the  trenches  at 
Maestricht,  Sandraz  was  a  petty  officer  of  twenty-nine 
living  on  his  pay  and  his  wits  outside  France  in  alleged 
"  voluntary  exile."  D'Artagnan  at  his  death  was  a  rather 
wealthy  man,  possessed  of  country  chateaux,  vineyards  at 
Chalons  and  an  establishment  in  Paris.  He  left  a  widow 
and  two  stalwart  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  had  part  of  his 
mother's  fortune  and  his  father's  titles  and  pension,  and 
was  a  man  of  thirty-four  when  Sandraz,  in  1694,  once  more 
set  foot  in  France,  a  scandalous  reputation  amongst  his 
baggage.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Paris  before  his 
character  and  a  grossly  libellous  work,  "  Les  Annales  de 
Paris  et  de  la  Cour,"  procured  him  a  lodgment  in  the 
Bastile,  whence  he  was  not  liberated  till  1711.  In  this 
enforced  retirement  he  wrote  D'Artagnan's  Memoires  and 
had  them  smuggled  into  Holland  for  publication  in  1701. 
Papers  forsooth !  Were  there  any  they  most  probably 
rested  in  the  strong  box  of  the  heir  of  the  house,  Louis 
de  Batz-Castelmore,  Comte  d'Artagnan.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  the  Memoires  are  a  collection,  in  some- 
thing of  chronological  order,  of  the  stories  and  traditions 
1  of  the  Musketeer's  life  gathered  from  the  gossip  of  the  day 
and  supplemented  by  known  facts  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  Sandraz  skilfully 
and  vivaciously  written.  Dumas  himself  credited  the 
sketches,  whether  real  or  feigned,  as  from  a  master  pen; 
and  though  in  most  instances  traced  on  barrack  walls  and 
behind  tavern  doors,  readers  would  none  the  less  recognise 
the  likenesses  of  Louis  XIII.,  Anne  of  Austria,  Richelieu, 
Mazarin  and  the  better  known  amongst  the  courtiers  of 
the  time.  While  discounting  to  the  full  the  exaggerations 
of  Sandraz,  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the  life  of 
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the  real  D'Artagnan  was  actually  of  a  most  adventurous 
and  romantic  kind,  capable  of  bearing  a  sufficiently  close 
scrutiny  to  depict  the  actual  historical  personage  without 
betraying  our  admiration  for  and  faith  in  the  most  gallant 
gentleman  in  French  story. 

Being  determined  to  trust  in  the  honour  of  the 
D'Artagnan  we  first  knew  and  to  let  nothing,  short  of 
actual  proof  to  the  contrary,  sully  our  hero  or  dispel  what 
may  or  may  not  be  illusions  as  to  his  character,  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  Memoires  in  this  spirit  coupled  with  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  known  facts  relating  to  the 
historical  D'Artagnan,  serve  rather  to  detract  from  the 
veracity  of  the  compiler,  than  to  give  us  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  historian.  Who  of  us  does  not  at  once  recall 
the  D'Artagnan  of  Dumas?  "A  gallant,  true-hearted, 
astute,  Gascon  gentleman,"  as  skilled  in  the  weapons  of 
diplomacy  as  in  those  of  warfare ;  entering  on  his  career 
with  his  sword,  his  mustard-coloured  pony  and  ten  crowns ; 
gaining  the  confidence  of  so  suspicious  a  statesman  as 
Mazarin  as  to  be  his  personal  envoy  to  Cromwell,  and 
ending  his  life  as  one  of  the  very  few  men  entirely  trusted 
by  his  King.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  genius  and  insight  of 
Dumas  that  his  D'Artagnan  should  be  more  akin  to  the 
man  as  he  lived  than  to  him  whom  the  Memoires  would 
have  us  infer  as  a  quarrel-loving  ruffler,  tavern-swaggerer, 
military  Don  Juan,  heiress-hunter,  antechamber  gambler, 
a  self-seeking  and  rather  mean  sycophant  of  Mazarin  and 
an  everyday  truckler  to  the  King  for  what  he  could  get. 
If  we  wholly  credit  the  Memoires  we  must  discount 
D'Artagnan's  alleged  astuteness.  If  D'Artagnan  had  the 
nimble  mind  that  his  real  career  displayed  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  he  should  have  committed  himself  to  the 
confession  of  the  numerous  libertine  adventures  so 
circumstantially  detailed  in  the  pseudo-autobiography. 
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There  have,  it  is  true,  been  autobiographers  who  have  more 
or  less  gloried  in  the  libidinous  narration  of  incidents  in 
which  they  were  the  chief  offenders — Casanova  and  the 
Marechal  de  Bassompierre  by  way  of  illustration — but  we 
do  not  find  them  displaying  much,  if  anything,  that 
represents  the  sterling  qualities  necessary  for  a  career 
worthy  of  honourable  mention.  Madame  de  Motteville, 
from  whose  Memoires  Dumas  gathered  much  of  his 
material  for  the  Buckingham  business  in  the  novel, 
dismissed  D'Artagnan  as  a  "  mere  creature  of  the 
Cardinal's."  The  truth  here  is  disfigured  with  political 
spite.  D'Artagnan,  during  the  regime  of  Mazarin,  spent 
much  time  with  his  regiment  fighting  on  the  Flanders 
border.  In  peace  time,  or  rather — there  was  so  little  peace 
just  then — when  not  detailed  for  active  service  at  the 
front,  as  one  of  the  Royal  bodyguard,  he  was  necessarily 
on  duty  at  the  Louvre,  or  in  attendance  on  the  youthful 
king,  and  considerably  under  the  watchful  and  suspicious 
eye  of  the  Cardinal.  His  renown  with  the  rapier  and  one 
or  two  daring  exploits  on  the  southern  and  north-eastern 
frontiers,  where  brain  and  muscle  accomplished  what  the 
sword  would  rather  have  marred,  did  not  escape  the 
Minister's  memory;  and  Mazarin,  although  D'Artagnan 
was  barely  twenty-five,  selected  him  in  lieu  of  the 
customary  envoys  for  a  series  of  delicate  embassies  in 
which  courage,  astuteness  and  discretion  were  the  principal 
requirements ;  in  all  of  which  journeys,  with  one  exception, 
he  was  peculiarly  successful.  Beyond  these  it  does  not 
appear  that  D'Artagnan  performed  any  services  for 
Mazarin  alone.  He  was  no  scavenger,  nor  were  espionage 
or  assassination  parts  of  his  duty  as  a  military  man  on 
garrison  service.  St.  Simon,  twenty  years  later,  tells  us 
distinctly  that  D'Artagnan  enjoyed  the  complete  confidence 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  refers  particularly  to  that  monarch's 
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devotion  to  his  beloved  Captain  of  Musketeers,  and  to  his 
sincere  grief  at  his  untimely  death  at  Maestricht.  For 
such  reasons  and  circumstances  as  these — and  no  doubt  for 
others  if  we  had  space  and  time  sufficient  to  trace  the 
matter  further — we  must  confess  that  we  are  compelled  to 
assign  a  great  part  of  the  Memoires  to  the  salacious 
.invention  of  Sandraz.  We  cannot,  however,  go  as  far  as 
Mr.  Lang,  and  declare  them  to  be  "a  mere  romance 
accredited  to  the  actual  D'Artagnan  of  history."  The 
original  soldier  does  actually  appear  to  have  done  many 
of  the  deeds  and  performed  many  of  the  exploits  of  him 
of  the  Memoires,  and  where  such  incidents  tally  in  life 
and  biography  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  deemed  true. 

As  we  all  know  our  "  Three  Musketeers "  without 
prompting,  it  will  be  a  shorter  and  more  feasible  plan  in 
dealing  with  the  career  of  the  three  D'Artagnans,  the 
fictitious,  the  biographical,  and  the  actual,  to  make  a 
summary  comparison  of  the  novels  with  the  Memoires  and 
then  endeavour  to  show  in  brief  how  the  real  hero  stands 
with  the  alleged  and  the  imaginary.  It  must  be  premised 
that  though  Dumas  was  indebted  to  the  memoires  for  the 
main  conception  of  the  story,  the  general  outline,  many 
details  and  characters  and  his  military  knowledge  and 
morals,  he  developed  them  all  and  interwove  romance  with 
history  in  his  own  brilliant  way,  and  that  he  also  derived 
much  from  the  several  Memoires  of  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville,  La  Porte,  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  Saint  Simon, 
Madame  de  La  Fayette's  History  of  Henriette  d'Angle- 
terre,  the  Historiettes  of  Tallement  de  Beaux  and  others 
relating  to  the  period.  Dumas'  account  of  D'Artagnan's 
first  entry  into  public  life,  his  adventure  with  Rochefort 
and  Milady  at  Meung,  his  meeting  with  Athos,  Porthos 
and  Aramis  in  M.  de  Treville's  ante-chamber,  his  joining 
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them  in  the  fight  with  Jussac  and  three  other  of  the  guards 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  scene  in  the  tennis  court,  the 
ensuing  quarrel  with  Bernajoux,  the  interviews  of  the 
Cardinal,  the  Due  de  la  Tremouille  and  de  Treville  with 
the  King,  the  success  of  de  Treville's  diplomacy,  the 
introduction  of,  first,  Athos,  Porthos  and  Aramis,  and 
finally  of  D'Artagnan  to  the  King,  and  the  enrolment  of 
the  latter  in  the  King's  Guards  under  Des  Essarts, 
substantially  tally  with  the  Memoires.  The  exceptions 
are  that  Milady  does  not  appear  on  the  scene  in  the 
Memoires  until  after  D'Artagnan's  return  from  England ; 
the  real  Rochefort  was  a  certain  De  Rosny;  St.  Die  takes 
the  place  of  Meung;  and  the  events  narrated  by  Dumas 
in  the  chapter  so  enticingly  headed  "  The  Shoulder  of 
Athos,  the  Baldrick  of  Porthos,  and  the  Handkerchief  of 
Aramis "  are  the  novelist's  own.  The  obtaining  of 
apartments  with  Madame  Bonacieux,  the  attempted 
assassination  of  D'Artagnan,  Milady's  love  for  the  Count 
de  Wardes,  D'Artagnan's  rather  discreditable  adventure 
in  Milady's  rooms,  her  rage,  her  attempt  to  have  him 
killed,  and  the  duel  of  D'Artagnan  and  Aramis  with  de 
Wardes  and  the  Englishman,  Cox,  have  all  their  origin  in 
the  Memoires.  For  the  rest  of  the  "  Musketeers  "  story 
Dumas  followed  his  fancy.  The  intrigues  of  Anne  of 
Austria  and  Buckingham,  the  adventures  and  catastrophes 
on  the  Calais  R/oad,  the  romantic  mission  to  England  for 
the  Queen's  diamonds,  the  many  efforts  to  remove 
D'Artagnan  by  Milady  (who  disappears  from  the  Memoires 
after  the  de  Wardes  affair),  the  Bastion  of  St.  Gervais,  the 
intrigue  of  Milady  with  Felton,  the  fleur  de  Us  episode,  the 
chase  after  Milady  and  her  subsequent  execution,  with  the 
characters  of  the  four  valets,  Mousqueton,  Grimaud, 
Planchet,  and  Bazin,  are  inventions  of  Dumas.  History, 
of  course,  provided  him  with  the  assassination  of  Bucking- 
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ham  and  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  but  D'Artagnan's 
connection  with  both  is  pure  fiction,  since  he  was  but 
three  years  of  age  when  the  town  capitulated.  Though 
the  actual  D'Artagnan  really  took  part  in  the  events 
taken  from  the  Memoires,  Dumas  antedated  them, 
assigning  them  to  the  years  1625 — 28  instead  of  the  years 
subsequent  to  1640,  when  D'Artagnan  first  entered  Paris 
a  stripling  of  fifteen.  "  Twenty  Years  After "  is  con- 
cerned with  the  events  of  the  years  1648-9  in  both  France 
and  England,  and  the  Memoires'  account  of  D'Artagnan 
volunteering  on  the  side  of  Charles  I.  in  one  of  the  battles 
at  Newbury  and  his  personal  dealings  with  the  French 
Royal  Family  and  Cardinal  Mazarin  at  the  period  of  the 
Paris  barricades  and  the  disturbances  of  the  Fronde, 
furnished  Dumas  with  the  idea  of  the  attempted  rescue  of 
the  English  King,  which  reads  perilously  like  melodrama, 
and  D'Artagnan's  duel  of  intrigue  with  the  Cardinal.  Of 
the  battles  and  sieges  in  which  D'Artagnan  took  part 
between  1640  and  1649  Dumas  tells  us  nothing,  nor  does 
he  transcribe  anything  further  from  the  Memoires,  except 
D'Artagnan's  rise  to  the  Captaincy  of  the  Musketeers 
forced  from  the  Cardinal  in  1649,  which  the  real  man  did 
not  obtain  till  1667,  and  then  from  the  King  himself.  The 
period  covered  by  the  last  of  the  Musketeers'  stories,  "  The 
Yicomte  de  Bragelonne,"  extends  from  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.  in  1660  to  D'Artagnan's  death  in  1673.  Of 
the  incidents  recorded  by  Dumas  in  this  story  the  only 
four  for  which  he  seems  to  be  indebted  directly  to  the 
Memoires  are  D'Artagnan's  connection  with  Charles  II., 
his  arrest  of  Fouquet,  friendship  with  Colbert,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  King.  As  the  Memoires  end  with  the 
march  to  Maestricht,  the  closing  incident  of  D'Artagnan's 
life  is  taken  by  Dumas  from  other  sources. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  real  D'Artagnan  and  the  originals 
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of  his  companions  whom  Mr.  Lang  has  styled  "  the  sly, 
valiant     Abbe     Aramis,     the     beau     tenebreux     Athos, 
drowning  his  sorrows  in  a  red  sea  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
huge,  honest,  dull,  kindly  braggart  Porthofc."     The  four 
prominent  qualities  of  the  D'Artagnan  of  the  story  were, 
it  is  well  to  recall,  an  unimpeachable  loyalty  to  his  King, 
a  clear-eyed  courage,  an  incredible  facility  with  the  rapier 
and     an     a-stucity     far    beyond     that     of     the     average 
ambassador  of  his  day.     These,  with  (in  so  many  cases  as 
to   have    added    the   word    "  gasconade "    to    the    French 
language)  a  certain  unconscious  trend  towards  egotistical 
trumpet-play,  are  admitted  as  general  characteristics  of 
all  true   Gascons.     In   the   D'Artagnan   family  the   first 
three  displaying  themselves  in  generations  so  far  apart  as 
to  be  atavistic,  and  in  circumstances  so  coincidental  as  to 
savour    of    design    rather    than    accident,    give    one    the 
impression  that  the  essence  of  Gascony  is  distilled  from 
this  particular  family.     It  was  the  head  of  the  house, 
Manaud  de  Batz,  who  in  the  days  of  Henri  of  Navarre, 
twelve  years  prior  to  his  rule  over  France  as  Henri  IV., 
saved  the  life  of  that  monarch  at  the  taking  of  the  town  of 
Eausse  in  Albret.      Henri,  otherwise  "  Green  Breeches," 
having  been  surrounded  and  attacked  by  a  large  number 
of  the  garrison,   Manaud  de  Batz  at  the  head  of  three 
others — the  number  three  is  very  familiar  to  us  in  these 
pages — cut   his   way  through   the   throng,   and   the   four 
forming  a  body-guard  round  the  King,  carbonadoed  the 
enemy  till  aid  came.     Our  own  D'Artagnan  was  chosen, 
by  fate  shall  we  say,  in  the  days  of  the  Fronde  troubles,  to 
stand  the  solitary  rampart  between  the  Paris  mob  who 
invaded  the  palace  and  the  life  of  Henri's  grandson,  the 
child-King    Louis    XIV.      Finally,    Jean    de    Batz,    the 
grandson  of  D'Artagnan's  grandson  and  the  last  of  the 
descendants  of  our  D'Artagnan  was  the  man  who,  with 
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the  utmost  daring,  endeavoured  to  release  Louis  XVI. 
from  the  Revolutionary  prison,  an  attempt  which  failed 
because  of  the  cowardly  desertion  of  his  companions  at  the 
supreme  moment. 

On  February  27,  1608,  the  Seigneur  Bertrand  de  Batz- 
Castelmore    was    married    to    Frangoise    de    Montesquieu 
D'Artagnan,  and  took  her  over  the  Bearnese  hills  to  his 
massively-built,  well-fortified,   one-storied,  little  chateau 
of  Castelmore,  within  a  stone-throw  of  the  tiny  village  of 
Lupiac  and  close  to  the  stronghold  of  Manaud  de  Batz,  the 
friend  of  Henri  IV.     To-day  the  Chateau  of  Castelmore 
is  represented  by  a  mansion  built  on  the  foundations  of 
D'Artagnan's  birthplace,  while  Manaud's  fortress  is  now  a 
ruin.     The  bride's  father  was  head  of  the  cadet  branch  of 
the  noble  house  of  Montesquieu  and  directly  descended 
from  Clovis  the  Great,  the  King  who  first  made  Paris  the 
Capital  of  France.     This  house  has  at  the  present  time  its 
representative  in  the  French  nobility.     The  scene  of  the 
wedding  was  the  modest  little  home  of  the  bride's  parents, 
the  chateau  of  Artagnan,  which  is  still  the  home  of  the 
Comte  de  Montesquiou,   a  descendant.       The  bride  was 
given    away    by    her    brother,    the    Chevalier    Henri    de 
Montesquiou  d'Artagnan,  for  whom  Louis  XIII.  had  so 
great  a  liking  that  when  the  D'Artagnan  of  these  notes 
was  presented  to  him  under  his  proper  name  of  Charles  de 
Batz-Castelmore  as  a  candidate  for  a  post  in  the  King's 
Guards,    he    insisted    on    the    cadet    taking    his    uncle's 
patronymic  of  D'Artagnan,  though  the  coat  of  arms  he 
was  to  bear  was  that  of  his  father.     These  arms  (which,  by 
the  way,   D'Artagnan  had  to  submit  for  inspection  and 
inquiry  before  admission  to  a  royal  regiment)  sufficiently 
discredit  the  sneers  and  show  the  ill-faith  of  Sandraz  as 
to    D'Artagnan's    birth,    since    they    were    confirmed    to 
D'Artagnan,  who  bore  them  life-long.     They  seem  to  us 
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typical  of  the  family,  and  for  the  benefit  of  lovers  of 
heraldry  they  are  given :  Quarterly  first  and  fourth  or, 
an  eagle  displayed  sable;  second  and  third  azure,  a  castle 
of  two  towers  embattled  sable.  Six  children  were  born  of 
the  marriage,  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
Musketeer's  elder  sister,  Claude,  was  the  mother  of  General 
de  Batz,  who  fought  against  England  at  Martinique  in 
1674;  the  younger,  Jeanne,  married  the  Seigneur  de 
Peyroux.  His  eldest  brother,  Paul,  served  in  the 
Musketeers,  was  created  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  and  died 
in  1703,  the  Governor  of  Navarreux.  He,  as  the  heir, 
succeeded  to  the  Seignory  of  Castelmore,  but  as  he  out- 
lived all  his  brothers  and  our  D'Artagnan  was  the  only 
one  who  left  children,  the  estate  passed  to  the  latter's 
eldest  son.  D'Artagnan's  second  brother,  Jean  de  Batz, 
a  soldier,  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army 
in  America,  and  at  his  death  was  lieutenant-general.  The 
third  brother,  Arnaud,  was  a  quiet  country  cure,  and  one 
year  after  the  most  famous  of  the  brothers  had  trotted 
into  fame  on  his  yellow  Rosinante,  he  became  rector  of  the 
before-named  parish  of  Lupiac.  Last  of  all  the  family 
and  greatest  came  Charles. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  Memoires  tell  us  there  was 
nothing  of  the  early  days  of  D'Artagnan's  youth  worth 
talking  about.  We  doubt  it.  Possibly  to  D'Artagnan 
himself,  whose  life  from  the  age  of  fifteen  years  had  been 
an  incessant  bustle  amongst  men  of  affairs,  his  early 
adventures  might  seem  too  trivial  and  insipid  for  the 
attention  of  any  but  boys.  Yet  it  is  a  safe  inference — we 
know,  alas,  too  little — that  could  they  be  set  down  in 
print  by  some  sympathetic  Dumas  they  would  form  a 
worthy  and  eminently  desirable  prologue  to  the 
adventures,  as  well  real  as  imaginary,  we  like  so  well. 
Of  his  education  we  know  absolutely  nothing;  though  we 
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can  guess  that  his  physical  training  was  of  the  sternest. 
A  lad  of  fifteen,  who  in  even  his  first  encounter  out- 
mastered  the  hardened  bravos  of  the  Cardinal  in  the 
handling  of  their  pet  weapons,  was  no  tyro  at  fence.  No 
degree  of  genius  could  dispense  with  a  fundamental 
grounding  in  tierce  and  quarte,  take  the  place  of  rapier 
practice,  or  supply  deficiencies  only  to  be  overcome  by  a 
strict  habit  of  exercise.  His  elder  brother  was,  we  have 
seen,  a  Musketeer  under  M.  de  Treville,  himself  a  Gascon ; 
his  three  famous  comrades  were,  despite  the  novel,  all 
Gascons;  so,  too,  was  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  to  whose 
reputation  as  a  spadassin  D'Artagnan  was  the  immediate 
successor,  the  latter  picking  up  his  sword  in  Paris  almost 
precisely  when  and  where  the  former  laid  it  down. 
D'Artagnan's  uncle  Henri  was  reputed  the  most  fearless 
and  expert  swordsman  in  Beam,  a  repute  which,  in  a 
country  where  rapiers  were  as  everyday  as  big  noses, 
implied  a  magical  skill.  The  hills  of  his  native  country- 
side abounded  with  game  big  and  small;  boar  and  wolf 
hunts  were  as  common  as  those  of  the  fox  in  Cheshire ; 
fish  swarmed  in  all  the  waters;  birds,  even  the  imperial 
eagle,  gave  no  small  measure  of  variety  and  risk  to  the 
chase.  The  Bearnais  gentleman,  too,  was  a  smuggler, 
whose  cunning,  never  excelled  in  that  profession,  except 
perhaps  by  that  of  the  Bearnais  peasant,  kept  the  outpost 
garrisons  and  octrois  in  incessant  and  futile  activity. 
Contraband  goods — like  stolen  kisses — were  sweeter  and 
more  plentiful  than  any  other.  With  such  examples 
before  him  and  innumerable  opportunities  of  following 
them  D'Artagnan's  acquirements  were  as  natural  as  his 
appetite ;  the  astuteness  necessary  for  excellence  in  Bearn 
was  but  the  forerunner  of  the  finer  quality  that  ensured 
his  success  in  Army  and  Court. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris  the  first  friend  D'Artagnan  met 
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was  Porthos,  whose  family  were  neighbours  of  the 
Castelmores,  a  few  hills  distant.  Dumas  has  been 
uncourteous  to  Porthos.  It  was  hardly  needed  that  one 
of  the  brotherhood  should  be  the  butt  for  the  other  three ; 
surely  the  wit  of  D'Artagnan  and  the  doings  of  the  lackeys 
— Dumas'  own  property — supplied  a  sufficiency  of  fun 
without  the  martyrdom  of  Porthos.  Merely  because  he 
was  the  giant  of  the  partnership,  and  withal  brave  and 
true  to  his  friends,  was  no  excuse  for  making  him  a 
braggart,  a  glutton,  a  sot,  with  the  additional  imperfections 
of  stupidity  and  vanity  that  belong  more  to  the  cowardly 
bully  than  to  the  real  fighting  man.  None  of  these 
failings  was  the  attribute  of  either  the  Porthos  of  the 
Memoires  or  of  D'Artagnan's  friend.  These  appertained 
of  right  to  a  certain  M.  de  Besmaux,  who  was  the 
ridiculous  hero  of  the  baldrick  episode  ascribed  in  the 
novel  to  Porthos.  To  his  credit  this  de  Besmaux,  despite 
his  boastf ulness,  conceit,  foppishness  and  other  peccadilloes 
against  good  manner,  was  in  reality  a  worthy  addition 
to  his  regiment,  though  he  was  also  its  clown.  His 
soldierly  good  points,  however,  procured  him  the  governor- 
ship ef  the  Bastile  and  eventually  a  Marquisate.  The 
name  Porthos  is  due  to  D'Artagnan's  weakness  in  ortho- 
graphy, a  failing  which  to  the  nobility — no  mere  ink 
splashers  they ! — was  a  virtue.  The  real  Musketeer  was 
Jean  de  Porthau,  the  name  being  derived  from  the 
porthaux  or  blockhouses  guarding  the  Pyrenees  frontier. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  former  Secretary  of  Henry  IY. 
when  he  was  still  Henri  of  Navarre;  and  his  only  brother 
was  in  the  Guards  with  D'Artagnan.  On  his  father's 
death  in  1654  he  left  the  Musketeers,  and  retired  to 
Campagne,  in  Beam,  a  few  miles  from  D'Artagnan's  home, 
where  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Bearnais 
Parliament.  At  this  time  D'Artagnan  was  in  England 
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engaged  in  a  secret  mission  from  Mazarin  to  Cromwell. 
The  family  of  Porthos  is  still  represented  in  France. 

The  second  of  the  brothers-in-arms,  Athos,  was  Armand 
de  Sillegue  d'Athos,  the  name  being  taken  from  the  family 
seat  of  Athos,  a  short  distance  from  Orthez  in  the  Basse- 
Pyrenees.  He  was  a  cousin  of  M.  de  Treville ;  and  all  his 
adventures  in  "  Twenty  Years  After  "  and  "  The  Vicomte 
de  Bragelonne,"  together  with  his  marriage,  his  son,  and 
his  title  of  Comte  de  la  Fere,  are  fictitious,  since  he  was 
the  first  of  the  four  to  dissolve  partnership,  dying  in 
Paris  in  1645,  while  D'Artagnan  was  fighting  in  Flanders. 
He  was  buried  appropriately  enough  near  the  Pre  aux 
Clercs,  almost  on  the  site  of  the  memorable  first  duel  of 
the  four  with  Richelieu's  Guards.  His  family  became 
extinct  with  the  Revolution. 

We  do  not  recollect  that  the  Memoires  in  their  many 
references  to  Aramis,  furnish  us  with  the  least  hint  or  clue 
to  the  fact  that  he  became  an  abbe.  Nor  do  we  know 
whether  Dumas  was  aware  of  this,  or  whether  in  this 
instance  his  novel  is  a  coincidence  with  reality.  Henri 
d'Aramits  did  in  fact  become  lay  abbe  of  Aramits,  near 
Oloron,  on  his  father's  death  in  1647-8.  He  was  the  son 
of  Charles  d'Aramits,  who  followed  Henri  of  Navarre  to 
Paris,  and  was  in  command  of  the  Musketeers,  of  which 
his  sister's  son,  M.  de  Treville,  was  afterwards  the  first 
real  Captain.  De  Treville,  Athos  and  Aramits  were 
therefore  cousins.  The  Memoires  say  "  brothers,"  but  the 
context  must  be  considered,  and  "  brothers-in-arms,"  or 
what  Whitman  terms  "  true  and  loving  comrades," 
implying  a  feeling  and  friendship  something  dearer  than 
that  of  mere  fellow-soldiers,  would  perhaps  better  express 
the  intent.  D'Artagnan  left  home  early  in  April,  1640, 
but  did  not  arrive  in  Paris  till  about  the  end  of  June. 
The  roll  of  the  King's  Musketeers  was  then  full.  Had 
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it  not  been  for  his  foolish  affray  with  Rosny  at  St.  Die, 
he  would  have  entered  the  capital  before  the  beginning  of 
May;  in  which  case  he  would  have  filled  the  one  vacant 
place  in  the  regiment  to  which  Aramits  was  appointed  on 
his  entry  into  Paris  in  May,  a  few  weeks  ahead  of 
D'Artagnan.  He  retired  from  the  regiment,  as  we  have 
seen,  several  years  later,  to  the  village  of  Aramits,  leaving 
D'Artagnan  and  Porthos,  the  survivors  of  the  quartette,  in 
active  service.  After  the  retirement  of  Porthos  in  1654 
to  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Aramits,  the  friendship  of 
old  times  was  renewed,  to  be  severed  in  twelve  months  by 
the  death  of  Aramits,  1655,  in  which  year  D'Artagnan  was 
fighting  abroad.  We  thus  see  that,  far  from  this  comrade- 
ship of  the  four  extending  the  length  of  the  period  covered 
by  the  triad  of  Dumas,  it  was  first  severed  early  in  "  The 
Three  Musketeers"  by  the  death  of  Athos  in  1640; 
secondly,  by  the  retirement  of  Aramits  in  1647,  one  year 
before  the  opening  of  "  Twenty  Years  After,"  and  by  his 
death  in  1655  in  the  interval  from  the  close  of  that  story 
to  the  beginning  of  the  "  Vicomte ;"  and,  finally,  by  the 
secession  of  Porthos  in  1654  during  the  same  interval. 
It  is  said  that  D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  never  met  .again 
in  life,  though,  from  the  roll  of  the  Musketeers,  it  would 
appear  that  history  was  re-enacted  somewhat  when  two 
stalwart  lads  from  Campagne  strode  into  D'Artagnan's 
sanctum — he  was  now  Captain  of  the  Mousquetaires  Gris 
du  Roi,  as  his  old  regiment  was  then  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  second  new  company  known  as  the  Black 
Musketeers — with  a  request  from  their  father,  "  Cousin  " 
Porthau,  that  M.  d'Artagnan  should  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  carving  their  future  as  he  himself  had  done. 
A  request  which  was  of  course  granted. 

The  remainder,  which  is  the  greatest  and  more  important 
part,  of  D'Artagnan's  career  must  be  summarised  more 
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briefly  than  it  deserves.  We  left  him  on  his  entry  into 
Paris  in  June,  1640,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  His  first  duel 
and  introduction  to  the  King  and  other  events  up  to  his 
appointment  to  the  King's  Guards  under  Des  Essarts,  all 
happened  pretty  much  as  in  the  novel,  except  that 
D'Artagnan  never  had  any  cause  of  quarrel  with  his 
subsequent  friends  as  is  there  suggested.  Barely  had  his 
cadetship  begun  when  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Flanders.  This  campaign  ended  in  the  surrender  of 
Arras,  at  the  siege  of  which  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  received 
the  wound  that  enforced  his  retirement  from  military  to 
literary  life,  when  only  twenty-one  years  old.  In  1641 
D'Artagnan  was  in  Flanders  again,  and  in  1642,  on  the 
Spanish  border,  doing  better  work  there  with  his  wits,  in 
disguise  among  the  enemy  as  a  father  confessor,  than  his 
commanders  were  with  an  overwhelming  array  of  swords. 
The  following  year  he  crossed  to  England  as  one  of  the 
guards  of  honour  to  the  Comte  d'Harcourt,  the  French 
special  envoy;  but  volunteering  to  fight  for  King  Charles 
I.  his  exploits  at  one  of  the  two  Newbury  battles — our 
dates  are  hazy  at  the  moment — caused  such  an  uproar  that 
he  was  literally  smuggled  back  to  France,  the  Comte 
d'Harcourt  meanwhile  disclaiming  all  responsibility  for 
the  incident  in  fear  of  diplomatic  rupture.  In  1644 
D'Artagnan  was  again  in  Flanders  not  only  as  a  fighting 
machine,  but  as  a  special  agent  of  Mazarin  to  the  French 
rebels  battling  on  the  side  of  Spain.  The  manner  in  which 
he  misled  the  enemy  and  scrambled  alone  into  the  most 
strongly  fortified  places  in  search  of  information  without 
a  single  weapon  to  help  him,  is  almost  incredible,  were  it 
not  that  victory  after  victory  was  ensured  to  the  French 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  plans  imparted  by 
D'Artagnan  to  his  generals.  On  his  return  Mazarin  gave 
him  a  long-desired  place  in  the  Musketeers,  allowing  him 
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to  retain  his  then  position  in  the  Guards.  Four  years 
more  of  successful  campaigning  abroad  and  of  cunning 
and  astute  manipulation  of  the  Frondeurs  at  home  on 
behalf  of  Mazarin,  compelled  the  Cardinal  for  very  shame 
to  reward  D'Artagnan,  and  in  1649  he  was  made 
Lieutenant  of  the  Guards,  followed  by  rapid  promotion  to 
a  Captaincy  on  the  death  of  Des  Essarts  in  less  than  a 
twelvemonth.  D'Artagnan  was  now  only  twenty-six.  In 
1654  came  D'Artagnan's  secret  embassy  to  Cromwell  in  a 
matter  not  to  be  trusted  even  to  the  accredited  ambassador 
of  France.  His  return  to  France  being  bungled  in  the 
dark,  he  was  by  mistake  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
Bastile  under  a  false  name,  unknown  to  the  Cardinal,  who 
was  anxiously  expecting  him.  Here  he  remained  for  five 
weeks  maintaining  a  grim  silence  lest  he  should  com- 
promise his  master,  till,  on  being  brought  before  Mazarin 
for  examination,  the  error  was  at  once  discovered  and  he 
was  released  forthwith.  In  1658  M.  de  Treville,  the 
Captain  of  the  Musketeers,  died,  and  Mazarin,  always  on 
the  watch  for  plums  for  his  family  pie,  gave  this 
responsible  post  to  his  nephew,  Mancini,  Due  de  Nevers,  as 
lazy  and  incompetent  a  man  as  could  be  selected.  Aware 
of  this,  Mazarin,  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the 
regiment,  appointed  D'Artagnan  to  be  Lieutenant,  while 
he  still  retained  his  command  of  the  Guards.  The 
following  year  D'Artagnan  now  thirty-five,  and  much 
sought  after  by  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  married  a  wealthy 
young  widow,  Charlotte  Anne  de  Chanlecy,  Baroness  of 
St.  Croix.  The  wedding,  a  magnificent  spectacle,  was 
celebrated  at  the  Louvre  in  March,  1659,  in  the  presence 
of  the  King,  Queen-mother,  Mazarin,  and  the  whole  Court, 
and  the  King  placed  the  order  of  St.  Louis  on 
D'Artagnan's  breast.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  man 
with  whose  baldrick  D'Artagnan  played  so  scurvy  a  trick 
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nineteen  years  earlier,  Besmaux,  Governor  of  the  Bastile, 
was  best  man.  History  does  occasionally  fit  its  events  one 
to  another  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  novelist.  This 
marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  lady  was  of  a  fiery 
temper  and  inordinately  jealous.  She  set  spies  on  her 
husband,  and,  when  a  quarrel  resulted,  promptly  left  him 
in  peace  by  retiring  to  some  religious  house.  In  1660 
D'Artagnan's  elder  son,  Louis,  was  born,  but  was  not 
baptised  till  1674,  a  year  after  his  father's  death,  the  King 
standing  as  sponsor.  In  1660  also  D'Artagnan  was  the 
special  envoy  selected  by  the  King  to  cross  the  Channel  to 
congratulate  Charles  II.  upon  his  accession  to  the  crown. 
The  year  following  was  that  of  Mazarin's  death,  and  of 
King  Louis'  well-known  declaration  to  the  self-seeking 
courtiers,  that  he  would  manage  his  affairs  himself,  and 
ask  their  aid  when  he  wanted  it.  In  this  year,  too,  the 
defalcations  of  Fouquet,  the  Surintendant-General  of 
Finance,  were  discovered,  and  his  arrest  was  entrusted  to 
D'Artagnan  by  the  King,  who  desired  him  to  resign  his 
captaincy  of  the  Guards  that  he  might  attend  upon  him 
personally,  and  in  view  of  further  honours.  D'Artagnan's 
second  son,  another  Louis,  was  born  in  1663.  He  was 
baptised  by  the  great  Bossuet  in  1674,  the  Dauphin,  as 
proxy  for  the  King,  being  sponsor.  Early  in  1665  the 
King  appointed  D'Artagnan  Brevet-Captain  of  the  Grey 
Musketeers,  and  in  1667  gave  him  the  post  of  Captain,  at 
the  same  time  conferring  upon  him  the  titles  of  Comte 
d'Artagnan  and  Baron  de  Batz-Castelmore.  The  following 
spring  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General, 
which  he  held  for  five  years.  In  the  pages  of  "  Twenty 
Years  After "  Dumas  has  drawn  a  striking  and  tender 
picture  of  D'Artagnan  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
but  in  an  endeavour  to  render  it  more  pathetic  he  has 
killed  his  four  heroes  in  such  close  proximity  that  they,  to 
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all  intent,  are  companions  to  the  end.  In  sober  truth 
Porthos  was  the  survivor;  D'Artagnan  the  last  but  one. 
So,  too,  Dumas  makes  much  of  D'Artagnan  growing  old. 
Truth  compels  the  statement  that  he  was  a  young  man  of 
forty-eight  at  his  death.  But  in  that  death  D'Artagnan 
was  consistently  heroic  and  romantic.  He  always  wished 
to  die  in  action.  Had  he  himself  fixed  the  moment  he  could 
not  have  desired  one  more  in  keeping  with  his  career,  one 
that  not  even  the  skill  of  Dumas  could  improve.  He  was 
shot  in  the  final  advance  on  Maestricht,  June  25th,  1673, 
in  the  presence  of  the  King,  from  whom  he  had  received 
barely  five  minutes  previously  the  baton  of  his  promotion 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army,  that  of  Marechal  of 
France.  D'Artagnan's  actual  life  is  in  no  way  inferior  in 
romance  to  that  of  the  romance  itself.  Were  it  possible 
to  recount  the  real  circumstances  of  D'Artagnan's 
adventures  in  battle  and  in  diplomacy  we  think  that 
Dumas  has  rather  under-estimated  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  romance  than  otherwise.  Truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction,  and  especially  so  in  this  instance.  Historical 
fiction  often  glorifies  a  man  at  the  expense  of  his  real 
career.  We  are,  however,  happy  in  this,  that  our 
admiration  for  the  D'Artagnan  of  our  boyhood  is  in  no 
degree  diminished  by  our  later  knowledge  of  the  real  man 
who  stood  for  the  portrait — the  original  D'Artagnan. 
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(1621-2—1695). 
By  the  EEV.  W.   C.  HALL. 

"As  jessamine  and  the  violet  find  room  in  the  bank  as  well 
as  roses  and  lilies,  so  happily  may  this,  and  please  as  much." 
— Dedication  of  "Olor  Iscanus." 

A  PEEACHEE  likes  to  begin  with  a  text,  and  so  the 
present  one  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  take 
for  the  text  of  his  address  the  beautiful  expression, 
delicate  in  its  simple  modesty,  of  him  whose  word  he  is  to 
echo.  And  if  this  manner  of  approach  seem  affected, 
he  may  plead  in  apology  that  he  would  bring 
immediately  to  your  senses  the  very  words  of  the 
very  man,  that  is,  the  man  himself.  A  flower  that  nestles 
with  greater,  and  yet  pleases  not  less;  a  voice  that  sounds 
with  others,  and  is  heard  in  the  song;  a  minstrel  who 
touches  his  harp,  as  far  defter  shake  music  from  the 
strings,  nor  gives  forth  an  unworthy  strain — well  by  these, 
as  by  a  thousand  like  similes,  may  we  know  the  man.  He 
kept  an  unobtrusive  way;  ambition  called  him  to  no 
rivalry;  the  man  of  lowly  mind  had  no  dreams  that  he 
would  at  any  time  rest  embosomed  high  upon  Parnassus. 
He  never  claimed  a  name  or  a  song  immortal — the  classic 
cant  of  the  consciously  great, — from  his  lips  fell  no  word 
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which  spake  of  endurance  beyond  his  day;  he  claimed  his 
day  alone.  But  the  simple  flower  that  grew  by  the  way- 
side, a  beautiful  violet,  half -hiding  itself  always,  had  the 
blue  of  heaven,  and  so  endured.  I  found  it  pressed  lovingly 
in  a  book. 

From  this  position,  this  introduction  of  the  precariously 
sublime,  the  descensus  is — whereunto?  If  any  scientific 
person,  predisposed  against  the  canon  and  fiat  of  the 
Church  for  heresy,  believing  that  there  is  still  something 
wrong  in  our  opinion  of  the  world — as  I  dare  say  there  is, 
more  than  will  ever  be  right — has  the  expectation  of  hearing 
how  geology  stands  with  the  faithful  to-day,  let  him  under- 
stand tha.t  Henry  Vaughan,  Silurist,  who  for  the  nonce  will 
act  as  parish-clerk  to  my  pronouncement  ex  cathedra,  is 
not  of  his  cult.  In  south-east  Wales,  land  of  the  old 
Silures,  land  of  a  people  which  still  cherishes  pride  of 
place,  at  least  as  against  its  northern  confraternity,  was 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  Yaughans,  a  Welsh  family  of 
honourable  station,  who  sent  heroes  to  Agincourt,  and 
furnished  Shakespeare  with  two  characters  by  no  means 
insignificant,  Davy  Gam,  Esquire,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Yaughan.  Pride  of  place,  probably  associated  with  pride 
of  ancestry,  as  is  usual,  is  the  explanation  one  may  offer 
for  the  adoption  by  our  poet  of  his  quaint  designation  and 
nomen;  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  stock 
from  which  he  was  sprung.  His  grand-father  had 
migrated  from  the  ancient  seat,  Tretower  Castle,  to  Newton 
St.  Bridget,  on  the  river  Usk,  in  Brecknockshire ;  and  here 
he  was  born,  according  to  Dr.  Garnett,  on  April  17th,  1622, 
a  twin  with  his  brother  Thomas,  who  is  better  known  as 
Engenius  Philalethes,  an  interesting  and  curious  person- 
ality. The  two  brothers  received  their  schooling  from  a 
neighbouring  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Herbert, 
Eector  of  Llangattock,  and,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lyte, 
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who,  with  Dr.  Grosart,  is  mainly  responsible  for  such 
biographical  information  as  we  possess,  "  they  seem  to 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  classical  literature,  and 
to  have  imbibed  a.  strong  affection  for  their  tutor,  as  well 
as  a  lively  sense  of  their  obligations  towards  him.  Henry's 
tribute  in  more  than  one  Latin  poem  is  unnaturally  super- 
lative, as  in  that  in  which  he  exalts  his  tutor  above  his 
father,  for  being  the  bestower  of  a  less  perishable  life. 
Thomas  graduated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  but,  although 
it  has  generally  been  assumed,  on  the  statement  of  Anthony 
a  Wood,  Henry's  residence  thereat  cannot  be  understood 
without  serious  question.  His  name  does  not  occur  on  the 
University  Matriculation  Register;  he  never  describes 
himself  as  of  Jesus  College,  or  as  an  Oxford  man,  where, 
as  has  been  particularly  pointed  out,  he  might  most  reason- 
ably be  expected,  viz.,  in  the  lines  of  Ad  Posteros,  and  in 
the  verses  "  On  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  Library,  the  Author 
being  then  in  Oxford  " — this  latter  strikes  me  as  furnish- 
ing sure  evidence,  however  indirect,  against  the  assump- 
tion,— while,  again,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  account 
of  Anthony  a  Wood  does  not  confuse  him  with  another 
Henry  Yaughan  of  Jesus,  who  was  almost  a  contemporary 
of  his  brother  Thomas.  The  obscurity  which  hangs  over 
this  period  of  his  life  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
prevents  a  view  which  would  bring  illumination  to  the 
study  of  that  considerable  bulk  of  his  work  which  is  either 
translation  or  implicit  paraphrase  of  ancient  writers.  For 
the  rest — it  is  all  we  know — we  must  submit  to  the  state- 
ment of  Wood,  who  tells  ufe  that  he  was  "  designed  by  his 
father  for  the  attaining  of  some  knowledge  in  the  municipal 
laws  at  London.  But  soon  after,  the  Civil  War  beginning, 
to  the  horror  of  all  good  men,  he  was  sent  for  home, 
followed  the  pleasant  paths  of  poetry  and  philology, 
became  noted  for  his  ingenuity,  and  published  several 
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specimens  thereof.  Afterwards,  applying  his  mind  to  the 
study  of  physic,  he  became  at  length  eminent  in  his  own 
county  for  the  practice  thereof,  and  was  esteemed  by 
scholars  an  ingenious  person,  but  proud  and  humorous." 
But,  a-s  supplementary  to  this,  it  may  be  added  that  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  he  took  his  part  on  the  King's 
side  in  the  Civil  War:  the  suggestion,  however,  that  he 
acted  as  a  physician  and  not  as  a  combatant  is,  I  think, 
an  anachronism;  and  it  certainly  does  not  coincide  with 
the  references  in  his  poems.  Such  an  expression  as 

When  this  juggling  fate 
Of  soldiery  first  seized  me 

reflects  the  feeling  of  more  than  a  philanthropic  partici- 
pant. The  allusion  to 

That  day,  when  we 
Left  craggy  Biston,  and  the  fatal  Dee, 
When  beaten  with  fresh  storms  and  late  mishap — 

clearly  refers  to  his  experiences  of  defeat  in  the  Royalist 
army,  before  the  more  definite  overthrow  on  Eowton 
Heath.  Plis  "  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  E.  W.,"  slain  at 
that  battle — who  E.  W.  was  cannot  be  determined, — seems 
to  have  been  written,  as  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  suggests, 
by  one  who  was  an  eye-witness,  and,  as  I  would  add,  one 
who  had  some  position  of  command. 

0  that  day 

When,  like  the  fathers  in  the  fire  and  cloud, 
I  miss'd  thy  face !     I  might  in  every  crowd 
See  arms  like  thine,  and  men  advance,  but  none 
So  near  to  lightning  mov'd,  nor  so  fell  on. 
Have  you  observ'd  how  soon  the  nimble  eye 
Brings  th'  object  to  conceit,  and  doth  so  vie 
Performance  with  the  soul,  that  you  would  swear 
The  act  and  apprehension  both  lodg'd  there ; 
Just  so  mov'd  he :  like  shot  his  active  hand 
Drew  blood,  ere  well  the  foe  could  understand. 
But  here  I  lost  him. 
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Further  suggestions,  the  loose  things  that  fill  the 
interstices  of  facts,  would  be  mere  guesses  at  probability : 
we  may  not  make  them. 

Vaughan  was  twice  married,  first  to  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Charles  Wise,  of  Bitsonhall,  Staffordshire,  then  to  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  and  had  seven  children,  five  daughters  and 
two  sons.  He  died  on  April  23rd,  1695,  and  was  buried  in 
Llansaintfread  Churchyard.  The  following  inscription, 
of  which  the  spiritual  reticence  strikes  us  as  characteristic 
of  what  must  have  been  the  worldly  temper  of  the  man, 
was  placed  on  his  tombstone  :  — • 

Henricus  Vaughan  M.D. 

Siluris: 

Servus  Inutilis 

Peccator  Maximus 

Hie  Jacco 
Gloria  f  Miserere. 

Such  is  the  whole  of  the  biographical  material  available. 
We  cannot  pretend  that  it  represents  to  us  an  image 
adequate  to  the  man;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
comprise  any  facts  that  may  be  used  for  the  interpretation 
of  any  of  his  writings.  Again,  it  cannot  seriously  be 
argued  that  his  writings  indicate  directly  any  distinct 
details  of  his  personal  history.  I  am  affirmative  on  this 
point  so  strenuously  and  severely  for  my  conviction  of  the 
profitableness  of  its  discussion,  after  being  baffled  in  the 
attempt  to  come  into  that  near  presence  of  the  man  which 
one  should  know  who  would  rightly  hear  his  word.  Of  the 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted  Yaughan  seems  the  most  detached,  not  from 
his  book,  but  from  his  reader.  With  others  we  know  with 
whom  and  where  we  are.  With  Herrick  we  are  out  on  a 
May-morning,  laughing  with  the  opening  flowers  and 
dreaming  of  our  sweethearts,  or  we  are  eyeing  askance  a 
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dusty  volume  of  the  Fathers,  conscious  that  that  pabulum 
is  not  food  for  us  who  yesternight  did  more  than  dream  of 
wassail,  and  in  whose  human  blood  there  is  a  pure  tincture 
of  pagan  fire.  With  George  Herbert — our  hand  in  his — 
we  cross  the  threshold  of  the  humble  little  church  at 
Bemerton  to  "  taste  the  churches  mysticall  repast " ;  we 
tread  the  sacred  floor — 

Mark  you  the  floore?  that  square  and  speckled  stone, 
Which  looks  so  firm  and  strong, 

Is  Patience: 

And  th'  other  black  and  grave,  wherewith  each  one 
Is  checker' d  all  along, 

Humilitie.^ 

and  there  around  is  Confidence,  Love  and  Charitie, — we 
kneel,  as  he  our  priest  makes  for  us  intercession,  and  know 
that  as  for  his  exhortation  we  have  shaken  off  the  dust  of 
our  transitory  cares,  so  for  his  prayer  we  have  been  up- 
lifted with  him  unto  where  our  Maker  creates  in  us  a  new 
heart.  We  know  these  things;  they  are  the  experiences, 
good  or  evil,  which  men,  rather  than  their  words,  whisper, 
and  speak,  and  cry  into  our  being,  the  human  self  of  them- 
selves which  they  pour  into  us.  Such  spiritual  assimila- 
tion is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  Yaughan.  I  am  aware 
that  my  contention  is  highly  polemical :  so  I  would  have 
it;  and  thus  would  I  re-assert  it,  that  in  his  works  you 
seldom  stumble  upon  the  man  but — as  if  for  your  pre- 
clusion— you  continuously  observe  the  movements  of  a 
mind.  Yaughan  is  not  a  personality,  but  a  force,  and 
attractive  rather  than  stimulative.  He  does  not  press  for- 
ward what  you  have  already  thought,  as  who  should  say 
"  I  have  thought  that  as  long  as  I  could  think  " ;  he  brings 
the  mind  to  surprising  reflections,  bends  it  with  suddenness 
to  his  own  original  sight  and  comprehension  of  things. 
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So,  my  argument,  which  threatened  to  run  foul  of  the 
admiration  which  many  a  reader  cherishes  for  our  author, 
evades  even  the  suspicion  of  detraction,  and  comes  to  a 
point  of  view  for  regarding  with  no  little  added  advantage 
the  larger  and  better  part  of  his  work.  It  is  a  common- 
place of  truth  that  in  the  poet  you  should  be  able  to  detect 
the  man — I  believe  in  commonplaces,  because  life  is 
commonplace  (a  remark  which  is  commonplace) — and  a 
critic,  merely  to  preserve  his  judgment  against  the  taint  of 
captiousness  or  superficiality,  must  try  to  find  behind  the 
spoken  word  the  life  that  glows  upon  the  human  counten- 
ance ;  but  the  poet  is  poet  still,  more  than  simple  counten- 
ance and  heart,  and  the  word  he  utters  is  more  than  his 
own.  At  the  bottom  is  the  human,  the  word  that  is  flesh; 
at  the  top  there  is  spirit  only,  and  a  spirit's  motions.  In 
other  words,  the  poet,  "  of  imagination  all  compact,"  is 
compacted  not  only  of  imagery  but  also  of  ideas;  he  is 
imaginative  in  power  of  pure  thinking.  This  judgment 
is  applicable  to  Yaughan.  His  faculty  of  illustration  is  in 
no  manner  exceptional ;  the  same  figures  continually  recur, 
whether  they  are  sublime  or  barbarous — the  star  that 
throws  its  light  from  a  glorious  sky,  and  the  bottle  that 
gets  uncorked  in  the  heavens.  Again,  if  we  exclude  his 
fine  passages  descriptive  of  natural  scenery,  and  that 
perfect  panorama  of  observation  which  he  gives  us  in  that 
masterly  poem,  "  The  World,"  we  must  say  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  fluency  of  his  verse,  he  seriously  lacks  the 
tangible  element  which  only  concrete  images  can  supply. 
But  when  we  pass  beyond  the  material  forms,  and,  as  also 
we  must,  beyond  his  metrical  structures,  we  come  upon 
ideas,  which  at  their  best  are  higher,  and  which  certainly 
are  more  various  than  those  of  any  contemporary  poet. 
Particularly  as  a  religious  poet  Yaughan  is  for  the  subtle 
in  mind,  rather  than  for  the  simple  in  heart — rather,  I  say, 
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with  a  qualification  which  does  not  prohibit  him  from  the 
latter.  He  is  a  mystic  in  the  sense,  not  of  one  who  broods, 
but  of  one  who  soars,  gets  away  from  the  common  world 
and  touches  upon  new  regions.  Says  Dr.  Garnett,  in 
stating  the  dissimilarity  which  exists  between  Herbert  and 
Vaughan  :  "  Perhaps  this  may  be  best  expressed  if  we 
define  Herbert  as  theistic,  and  Vaughan  as  pantheistic. 
Herbert  is  devout  according  to  recognised  methods, 
Yaughan  is  a  devout  mystic.  Herbert  visits  the  spiritual 
world  as  a  pious  pilgrim,  but  Yaughan  is  never  out  of  it." 
This  very  rudely  antithetical  judgment  has  more  than 
once  completely  taken  the  breath  out  of  my  plebeian  body. 
I  have  introduced  it  here  because  I  have  been  particularly 
anxious  to  say  somewhere  that  of  Herbert  it  is  utterly 
untrue :  but  of  Yaughan  it  may  be  taken  as  an  adequate 
and  valuable  description. 

Yaughan's  literary  life  began  in  1641,  when  he  con- 
tributed thirty  lines  of  grandiloquent  compliment  to 
Eucharistia  Oxoniensis,  a  collection  of  odes  which  cele- 
brated the.  return  of  Charles  from  Scotland.  Thereafter, 
the  following  is  the  order  of  his  bibliography,  excluding 
medical  works  and  some  translations :  — 

1646.  Poems,  with  the  Tenth  Satyre  of  Juvenal  Englished. 

1647.  Olor  Iscanus. 

1647-50.     Silex  Scmtillans  (first  part). 
1652.     The  Mount  of  Olives. 

1654.  Flores  Solitudinis. 

1655.  Silex  Scmtillans  (second  part). 
1678.     Thalia  Rediviva. 

The  order  of  publication  is  different. 

We  may  deal  with  the  works  generally  in  the  following 
order :  — (1)  Prose  works,  (2)  Latin  verses  and  translations, 
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(3)  Love  songs,  (4)  Olor  Iscanus,  (5)  Thalia  Rediviva,  and 
(6)  Silex  Scintillans. 

1.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  have  read  all  the  prose  writing 
of  Yaughan,  nor  shall  I  ever.     But  I  have  probably  read 
sufficient  of  it  to  give   fairly  the   opinion  of   one   man 
on  its  general  style  and  character.     That  it  is  rich  and 
melodious,  as  Dr.  Garnett  contends,  is  only  true  relatively 
to  the  general  prose  of  the  time,  by  which  Yaughan  seems 
to  have  been  strongly  influenced.     It  has  not  the  grand 
manner  which   the   contention,   taken   absolutely,   would 
suggest ;  it  is  equable  without  being  exceptionally  sonorous, 
and  it  is  fluent  without  having  anything  like  volume.     It 
is  subdued  in  its  tone,  after  the  style  of  recent  translations 
of  the  legends  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.   "  Man  in  Darkness," 
the  second  part  of  the  "  Mount  of  Olives,"   is  probably 
to  be  adjudged  the  finest  of  Yaughan's  prose  perform- 
ances, although  I  have  been  especially  struck  by  the  beauty 
of  the  prayers  in  the  first  part.     Without  impropriety— 
for  we  are  considering  here  the  form  and  not  the  senti- 
ment— we  may  ask,   what  in  simple  language  could  be 
more  chaste  and  expressive  than  this? — "Suffer  me  not, 
0  my  God,  to  forget  Thee  in  the  dark,  or  to  say,  '  The 
Lord  seeth  me  not,  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  the  EartK,'  but 
so  keep  me  in  Thy  fear,  and  sanctify  me  with  Thy  grace, 
that  all  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditations  of  my 
heart,  may  be  always  of  Thee."  If  not  the  same  simplicity, 
yet   a  similar  charm   of   diction  pervades   that   little   of 
Yaughan's  prose  which  is  strictly  original.     Of  that  which 
is  translation  as  much  may  not  be  said,  but  it  seems  to 
have  for  any  defect  in  this  character   compensation   in 
continual  phrases  which  are  felicitous  in  their  powerful 
aptness.     In  such  prose  we  should  expect  to  find  much 
use  of  antithesis,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  element 
very  much  overloads  it.     There  are  passages  where  it  runs 
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the  reader  along  a  perfect  switchback  until  he  is  inclined 
to  cry  out :  "  Hold,  you  have  shaken  my  bones  through 
my  mortal  flesh."  However,  for  the  excessive  irritation, 
the  fault  may  lie  in  the  constitution  of  the  reader  rather 
than  in  the  operations  of  the  author.  This  element,  which 
is  so  dominant  in  the  prose,  is  not  one  which  obtrudes 
itself  unduly  in  the  poetry,  of  Vaughan;  there — there  is 
less  rather  than  enough  of  it.  Similarly  the  prose  has  that 
concreteness  and  objectivity  which,  as  we  have  already 
premised,  the  poetry  does  not  possess.  There  is  a  very 
noticeable  dissimilarity  between  the  one  and  the  other,  so 
obvious  that  one  cannot  speak  of  "  drawing  attention  "  to  it. 
Herbert's  "  Country  Parson  "  could  only  have  been  written 
by  the  author  of  the  "Temple;"  "  Centuries  of  Meditations" 
only  by  Traherne  of  the  "  Poems ;"  but  the  prose  of  Vaughan 
might  have  been  written  by  somebody  other  than  Yaughan 
himself,  pace  the  impossible  assumption  that  one  mind 
can  ever  make  even  a  simple  phrase  which,  according  to 
universal  law,  belongs  to  another — for  your  second  person- 
ality, which  you  call  the  dual,  is  another  man,  while  your 
alter  ego  is  a  myth.  Herbert  and  Traherne  brought  to  all 
their  work,  in  spite  of  the  different  media,  the  same 
characteristics  and  qualities ;  Vaughan  did  not,  because  he 
could  not.  He  wrote  prose  deliberately :  his  poetry  was 
made  in  rapturous  hours,  and,  for  this  reason,  is  at  its  best 
an  immeasurably  superior  achievement.  At  its  worst,  one 
may  say  in  passing,  it  is  exceedingly  paltry. 

2.  The  few  Latin  verses  of  Vaughan  do  not  call  for 
particular  notice.  They  conform  to  orthodox  models, 
according  to  which  they  are  perfectly  regular.  They  are 
conventional  to  the  times,  magniloquent  in  their  diction, 
and  commonplace  in  their  sentiment. 

But  of  his  verse  translations  more  is  to  be  said.  These 
cover  Boethius  (most  of  the  metres  of  "  De  Consolatione 
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Philosophise"),  Juvenal,  Ovid,  Ausonius,  Casimirus,  and 
fragments  of  many  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  trans- 
lations of  Boethius  and  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  are 
the  more  important.  The  former,  for  the  most  part,  pur- 
pose to  be  line-for-line  translations.  But  man  proposes, 
and  the  gods  dispose.  Yaughan  keeps,  on  the  whole,  to  a 
close  and  compact  rendering,  but  his  passion  for  English 
heroics,  and  the  occasional  inspiration  which  sets  him  to 
exquisite  phrase-making,  noticeably  in  one  or  two  of  the 
measures  of  Boethius,  make  a  good  part  of  his  work  poetical 
rather  than  literal.  As  a  matter  of  mere  interest,  a  profit- 
able comparison  of  Yaughan's  verse  might  be  made  with 
the  prose  translations  of  Chaucer.  No  one  can  read  his 
version  of  Juvenal's  Satire  without  being  impressed  by  its 
wonderful  fluency.  It  does  not  read  like  a  translation,  a 
circumstance  which  is  the  warrant  of  its  worth,  when  one 
considers  the  closeness  with  which  it  clings  to  the  general 
theme  and  the  particular  points  of  the  original.  Of 
Yaughan's  usual  style  of  translation  a  fair  and  familiar 
illustration  may  be  given  by  means  of  a  few  stanzas  of  his 
versification  of  Psalm  104. 

So  doth  the  deep  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are 
Innumerable  creeping  things,  both  small 

And  great:  there  ships  go,  and  the  shipmen's  fear, 
The  comely,  spacious  whale. 

These  all  upon  Thee  wait,  that  Thou  may'st  feed 
Them  in  due  season :  what  Thou  giv'st  they  take  ; 

Thy  bounteous  open  hand  helps  them  at  need, 
And  plenteous  meals  they  make. 

When  Thou  dost  hide  Thy  face — Thy  face  which  keeps 
All  things  in  being — they  consume  and  moura: 

When  thou  withdraws't  their  breath  their  vigour  sleeps, 
And  they  to  dust  return. 
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Thou  send'st  Thy  Spirit  forth,  and  they  revive, 
The  frozen  Earth's  dead  face  Thou  dost  renew: 

Thus  Thou  Thy  glory  through  the  world  dost  drive, 
And  to  Thy  works  art  true. 

Thine  eyes  behold  the  Earth,  and  the  whole  stage 
Is  mov'd  and  trembles,  the  hills  melt  and  smoke 

With  Thy  least  touch ;  lightnings  and  winds  that  rage 
At  Thy  rebuke  are  broke. 

3.  The  Love  poems  are  comprised  in  Yaughan's  first 
book  and  "  Thalia  Rediviva."  The  note  which  Mr.  Chambers 
furnishes  for  those  of  the  latter  is  well  worth  quoting : 
"  I  do  not  think  we  need  look  for  anything  autobiographical 
in  the  poems  written  to  Etesia.  They  are  written  '  for 
Timander,'  that  is,  either  to  serve  the  suit  of  a  friend,  or 
as  copies  of  verses  with  no  personal  reference  at  all.  The 
names  Etesia  and  Timander  smack  of  Orinda's  poetic 
circle."  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  other  persons 
and  poems  of  this  collection.  Yaughan,  as  an  erotic 
verser,  rarely  exhibits  the  semi-sacred  passion.  In  these 
vivified  outpourings  from  his  amorous  breast  he  sadly  lacks 
vivacity,  while  in  some  passages  he  is  positively  silly. 
This  deflection  from  ordinary  sense  is  due  to  far-fetched 
conceits  and  bursting  hyperboles,  which  will  not  fit  and 
grace  the  common  subjects  for  which  they  are  intended. 
He  sings  like  a  longing  bachelor  who  has  never  been  bitten. 
His  unction  is  weak,  as  his  language  is  affected  and  his 
sentiment  strained,  and  he  fails  to  make  you  feel  that 
"  you  have  felt  that  way  yourself,"  whether  bachelor  you 
are,  or  have  been  broken  upon  the  wheel.  Purple  patches 
of  gay  couplets  he  does  provide,  but  purple  patches  are  out 
of  place  in  lyrics,  where  spontaneous  fancy  must  be 
continuous,  and  the  beauty  of  words  must  have  neither 
violent  contrasts  nor  outrageous  stimulants.  But  the 
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earlier  poems,  most  of  them  addressed  to  Amoret,  are 
much  finer  and  rarer  work,  and  two  or  three  reach  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  love  lyrics  of  the  period.  In  these 
pieces  that  restraint  which  is  soon  to  show  itself  in  his 
verse  is  not  observable,  if  one  may  call  restraint  the  habit 
of  overloading  his  lines  with  irregular  accents  which  he 
learnt  from  Donne.  The  best  is  a  "A  Song  of  Amoret," 
which  is  specially  worthy  of  notice  for  its  simplicity, 
freedom,  and  completeness  of  expression. 

If  I  were  dead,  and  in  my  place 

Some  fresher  youth  designed 
To  warm,  thee  with  new  fires,  and  grace 

Those  arms  I  left  behind; 

Were  he  as  faithful  as  the  sun, 

That's  wedded  to  the  sphere ; 
His  blood  as  chaste  and  temp'rate  run, 

As  April's  mildest  tear; 

Or  were  he  rich,  and  with  his  heaps 

And  spacious  share  of  earth, 
Could  make  divine  affection  cheap, 

And  court  his  golden  birth: 

For  all  these  arts  I'd  not  believe — 
No,  though  he  should  be  thine, — 
,    The  mighty  amorist  could  give 
So  rich  a  heart  as  mine. 

Fortune  and  beauty  thou  might'st  find, 

And  greater  men  than  I : 
But  my  true  resolved  mind 

They  never  shall  come  nigh. 

For  I  not  for  an  hour  did  love, 

Or  for  a  day  desire, 
But  with  my  soul  had  from  above 

This  endless,  holy  fire. 
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4.  The  title  of  his  book  "  Olor  Iscanus,"  the  Swan  of  the 
Usk,  was  Yaughan's  favourite  designation  of  himself.  It 
has  a  "dying  sound. "  But  it  contains  more  than 

Quibbles,  things  we  poets  feign, 
The  short^liv'd  squibs  and  crackers  of  the  brain. 

Half  of  it  is  translation;  the  remainder  is  valuable  for  its 
occasional  beauties  and  many  a  touch  of  powerful  in- 
vective. Musing  in  "  The  Charnel-house "  the  poet 
exclaims : 

Eloquent  silence!  able  to  immure 

An  atheist's  thoughts,  and  blast  an  epicure. 

Against  an  usurer  he  cries  : 

I  have  no  land  to  glut 
Thy  dirty  appetite,  and  make  thee  strut 
Nimrod  of  acres. 

Over  against  such  expressions,  he  says  of  his  friend : 

Like  jewels,  in  each  part 
He  wore  his  friends,  but  chiefly  at  his  heart. 

and  of  himself : 

Weak  st river  I, 
But  a  faint  echo  unto  poetry. 

The  defect  of  the  book  is  the  too  obvious  imitation  of 
the  style  of  Donne.  Yaughan  is  more  fluent  and  less 
compact  than  Donne — a  remark  which,  made  particularly 
here,  may  stand  as  a  judgment  upon  most  of  his  verse  :  he 
never  wholly  shook  off  the  mannerisms  of  Donne,  in  spite 
of  the  great  influence  of  Herbert.  In  this  connection  I 
would  be  no  more  critical.  One  or  two  passages  of  natural 
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description  are  worth  quoting  merely  as  indicative  of  the 
finer  qualities  of  the  book. 

Thou  seem'st  a  rosebud  born  in  snow, 
A  flower  of  purpose  sprung  to  bow 
To  headless  tempests,  and  the  rage 
Of  an  incensed,  stormy  age. 

Just  so  have  I  known 

Some  crystal  spring,  that  from  the  neighbour  down 
Deriv'd  her  birth,  in  gentle  murmurs  steal 
To  their  next  vale,  and  proudly  there  reveal 
Her  streams  in  louder  accents,  adding  still 
More  noise  and  waters  to  her  channel,  till 
At  last,  swoln  with  increase  she  glides  along 
The  lawns  and  meadows  in  a  wanton  throng 
Of  frothy  billows,  and  in  one  great  name 
Swallows  the  tributary  brooks'  drown'd  fame. 

Specially  should  attention  be  directed  to  the  opening  piece  : 
"  To  the  River  Isca,"  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
poems  Yaughan  has  left  to  us.  One  cannot  do  justice  to  it 
by  partial  quotation,  yet  this  is  all  that  can  be  admitted 
here.  "After  rehearsing  the  chronicle  of  rivers  made 
famous  by  the  mighty  singers  of  all  time,  Apollo,  Orpheus, 
Petrarch,  Ausonius,  Sidney,  and  Habington — a  collocation 
of  names  which  in  latter  day  readers  may  raise  a  superior 
smile,"  says  Mr.  Beeching — "  the  poet  goes  on  to  promise 
his  own  Isca  a  fame  no  less  glorious,  '  till  rivers  cease  to 
run,  and  men  to  read.' "  Then  follows  the  song  proper, 
from  which  I  extract  the  following :  — 

Garlands,  and  songs,  and  roundelays, 
Mild,  dewy  nights,  and  sunshine  days, 
The  turtle's  voice,  joy  without  fear, 
Dwell  on  thy  bosom  all  the  year ! 
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May  the  evet  and  the  toad 

Within  thy  banks  have  no  abode, 

Nor  the  wily,  winding  snake 

Her  voyage  through  thy  waters  make  1 

In  all  thy  journey  to  the  main 

No  nitrous  clay,  nor  brimstone  vein 

Mix  with  thy  streams,  but  may  they  pass 

Fresh  on  the  air,  and  clear  as  glass, 

And  where  the  wand'ring  crystal  treads 

Roses  shall  kiss,  and  couple  heads ! 

The  factor-wind  from  far  shall  bring 

The  odours  of  the  scatter 'd  Spring, 

And  loaden  with  the  rich  arrear, 

Spend  it  in  spicy  whispers  there. 

No  sullen  heats,  nor  flames  that  are 

Offensive,  and  canicular, 

Shine  on  thy  sands,  nor  pry  to  see 

Thy  scaly,  shading  family, 

But  rooms  as  fair  as  Hesper's  rays, 

Or  the  first  blushes  of  fair  days ! 

What  gifts  more  Heav'n  or  Earth  can  add, 

With  all  those  blessings  be  thou  clad ! 

In  the  Publisher's  Address  to  the  reader  of  "  Olor 
Iscamis,"  presumably  to  be  dated  1651,  that  is,  later  than 
the  issue  of  the  first  part  of  "  Silex  Scintillans,"  when 
Vaughan  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Herbert,  the 
following  remarkable  statement  occurs :  — 

The  Author  had  long  ago  condemn'd  these  Poems  to 
obscuritie,  and  the  consumption  of  that  further  fate  which 
attends  it.  This  censure  gave  them  a  gust  of  death,  and  they 
have  partly  known  that  oblivion,  which  our  best  labours  must 
come  to  at  last.  I  present  thee  then  not  only  with  a  book, 
but  with  a  prey,  and  in  this  kind  the  first  recoveries 
from  corruption.  Here  is  a  flame  hath  been  sometimes 
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extinguished,  thoughts  that  have  been  lost  and  forgot,  but 
now  they  break  out  again  like  the  Platonic  reminiscencie. 
I  have  not  the  Author's  approbation  to  the  fact,  but  I  have 
law  on  my  side,  though  never  a  sword.  I  hold  it  no  man's 
prerogative  to  fire  his  own  house. 

Similarly  in  the  Preface  to  "  Silex  Scintillans/'  which 
did  not  appear  before  the  second  edition  in  1654,  we  read  : 

Blessed  be  God  for  it,  I  have  by  his  (Herbert's)  saving 
assistance  supprest  my  greatest  follies,  and  those  which 
escaped  from  me  are,  I  think,  as  innoxious  as  most  of  that 
vein  used  to  be;  beside,  they  are  interlined  with  many 
virtuous  and  some  pious  mixtures.  .  .  .  But  if  the  world 
will  be  so  charitable  as  to  grant  my  request,  I  do  here  most 
humbly  and  earnestly  beg  that  none  would  read  them. 

Of  Herbert's  relation  to  Yaughan  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  later,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  here,  What  was  the 
character  of  the  verse  which,  evidently,  he  suppressed,  and 
in  all  probability  destroyed?  He  himself  speaks  of  the 
lewd  verse  of  the  time,  and  says,  "  he  that  writes  idle  books 
makes  for  himself  another  body,  in  which  he  always  lives, 
and  sins — after  death — as  fast  and  as  foul  as  ever  he  did 
in  his  life;  which  very  consideration  deserves  to  be  a 
sufficient  antidote  against  this  evil  disease.  And  here," 
he  continues,  "  because  I  would  prevent  a  just  censure 
by  my  free  confession,  I  must  remember,  that  I  myself 
have,  for  many  years  together,  languished  of  this  very 
sickness;  and  it  is  no  long  time  since  I  have  recovered." 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Beeching,  in  his  monograph  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  Yaughan,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
volumes  in  the  "Muses'  Library,"  and  is,  I  consider,  the  best 
extant,  says  his  "  early  verses  were  remarkably  free  from 
any  libertine  taint — remarkably,  considering  his  models — 
and  the  apology  he  makes  for  them  in  this  Preface  is  much 
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too  high-pitched."  We  cannot  say.  But  if  the  volume 
"Thalia  Rediviva,"  published  in  1678,  which  represents 
Vaughan's  return  to  his  earlier  manner,  may  be  taken  into 
account,  there  may  be  evidence  to  support  his  self- 
depreciatory  declaration.  The  "  idle  books "  may  have 
been  idle  in  a  sense  other  than  that  they  did  not  treat  of 
sacred  subjects;  it  is  possible  that  they  represent  verses 
turned  according  to  his  chief  early  model,  Donne,  not  only 
in  poetical  style,  but  also  in  their  material,  such  verses  as 
those  which,  if  he  had  been  responsible  for  the  editing  of 
his  works,  Donne  would  certainly  not  have  published. 
But  the  point  is  not  one  which  it  would  be  serviceable,  or 
sensible,  to  press. 

5.  "Thalia  Rediviva"  lacks  the  vitality  of  the  earlier 
works.  This  is  the  real  Olor,  the  swan-song  of  the  poet; 
but  the  voice  is  relatively  weak.  The  title  indicates 
that  after  his  courtship  of  Polymnia,  Muse  of  sacred 
meditation,  the  poet  has  returned  to  his  first  love,  Comedy, 
to  merry  idylls  and  songs  of  the  pasture-land.  He  has 
come  back  also  to  translations.  But  he  still  cherishes  the 
old  pieties,  echoes  the  old  songs  in  the  strange  land,  and 
carries  more  than  a  memory  of  the  old  regions  :  — 

Fair  shining  mountains  of  my  pilgrimage 

And  flowery  vales,  whose  floVrs  were  stars, 
The  days  and  nights  of  my  first  happy  age. 

In  places  this  book  contains  verses  of  Yaughan's  finest 
quality.  How  spontaneous  and  exhaustive  is  the  little 
poem,  "  The  Shower." 

Waters  above !  eternal  springs  1 

The  dew  that  silvers  the  Dove's  wings  I 

0  welcome,  welcome  to  the  sad  1 

Give  dry  dust  drink ;  drink  that  makes  glad  1 

Many  fair  eVnings,  many  fiow'rs 
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Sweeten'd  with  rich  and  gentle  showers, 

Have  I  enjoyed,  and  down  have  run 

Many  a  fine  and  shining  sun ; 

But  never,  till  this  happy  hour, 

Was  blest  with  such  an  evening-shower ! 

One  can  almost  see  the  earth,  after  drought,  drinking  in 
the  rain-drops,  and  feel  the  refreshing  air  that  washes  all 
sultriness  away. 

I  must  draw  attention  in  particular  to  three  poems : 
"The  World,"  "The  Bee,"  aoid  "Daphnis."  Of  "The 
World,"  which  could  not  be  understood  in  quotation,  it  is 
just  to  say  that  it  is  a  worthy  counterpart  of  the  better 
known  poem  of  the  same  title  as  "  Silex Scintillans."  "The 
Bee  "  I  personally  value  for  this  quip  : 

But  fancy  and  some  artist's  tools 
Frame  a  religion  for  fools. 

and  the  following  simple  description : 

Here  something  still  like  Eden  looks; 
Honey  in  woods,  juleps  in  brooks, 
And  flow'rs,  whose  rich,   unrifled  sweets 
With  a  chaste  kiss  the  cool  dew  greets, 
When  the  toils  of  the  day  are  done, 
And  the  tir'd  world  sets  with  the  sun. 
Here  flying  winds  and  flowing  wells 
Are  the  wise,  watchful  hermit's  bells ; 
Their  busy  murmurs  all  the  night 
To  praise  and  prayer  do  invite, 
And  with  an  awful  sound  arrest, 
And  piously  employ  his  breast. 

"  Daphnis "  is  an  elegiac  eclogue  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Thomas. 
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I  heard  last  May — and  May  is  still  high  Spring — 

The  pleasant  Philomel  her  vespers  sing. 

The  green  wood  glitter'd  with  the  golden  sun, 

And  all  the  west  like  silver  shin'd;  not  one 

Black  cloud ;  no  rags,  nor  spots  did  stain 

The  welkin's  beauty;  nothing  frown'd  like  rain. 

But  ere  night  came,  that  scene  of  fine  sights  turn'd 

To  fierce  dark  show'rs;  the  air  with  lightnings  burn'd; 

The  wood's  sweet  syren,  rudely  thus  oppress'd, 

Gave  to  the  storm  her  weak  and  weary  breast. 

I  saw  her  next  day  on  her  last  cold  bed : 

And  Daphnis  so,  just  so  is  Daphnis,  dead  I" 

The  dialogue  is  throughout  well  manuged,  and  the  whole 
piece  is  orderly  and  smooth.  Mr.  Beeching  says :  "  The 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  proper  balance  of  the  dialogue 
have  made  this  the  most  formally  successful  of  all 
Vaughan's  performances."  Lovers  of  pastoral  verse  will 
regret  that  Yaughan  has  left  them  only  this  solitary 
example. 

6.  We  turn  now  to  "  Silex  Scintillans,"  the  religious  poems, 
Yaughan's  "  glittering  flint,"  or,  to  use  his  own  simile, 
"  unanticipated  sparks  from  a  flinty  ground."  Dr.  Grarnett 
says  that,  excepting  poems  on  scripture  history  and  Church 
festivals,  there  is  scarcely  one  without  a  memorable 
thought  or  expression.  This  judgment  is  perhaps  both  too 
particular  and  too  sweeping.  Some  of  the  Biblical  pieces 
do  contain  fine  passages;  some  of  the  rest  have  no  excep- 
tional qualities.  In  support  of  the  first  premiss  of  my 
contention  I  quote  a  few  lines  from  "Abel's  Blood,"  which, 
yield  an  example  of  the  assimilation  of  sound  to  sense,  the 
most  remarkable  in  all  Yaughan's  verse,  frequent  as  are 
the  instances. 
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A  sea,  whiose  loud  waves  cannot  sleep, 
But  deep  still  calleth  unto  deep : 
Who  urgent  sound,  like  unto  that 
Of  many  waters,  beateth  at 
The  everlasting  doors  above, 
Where  souls  behind  the  altar  move, 
And  with  one  strong,  incessant  cry 
Inquire  "  How  long?  "  of  the  Most  High. 

The  figure  "  unanticipated  sparks  "  is  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  religious  poems  as  a  whole,  for  even  those  out- 
side this  particular  collection  have  the  same  quality  and 
characteristics.  One  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  most  of 
them.  The  temper  of  those  which  deal  distinctly  with  the 
eternal  verities  of  religion  is  pantheistic — as,  I  think,  it 
must  be  in  any  poet  who  would  rise  to  a  lofty  strain,— 
although  it  is  ocasionally  modified  by  association  with  the 
details  of  ordinary  Christian  theology.  Two  poems  must 
be  quoted  in  full :  — 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light ! 

And  I  alone  sit  ling'ring  here ; 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear. 

It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast, 

Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove, 
Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is  dress'd, 

After  the  sun's  remove. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory, 

Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days : 
My  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Mere  glimmerings  and  decays. 

O,  holy  Hope !  and  high  Humility, 

High  as  the  heavens  above ! 
These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  show'd  them  me, 

To  kindle  my  cold  love. 
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Dear,  beauteous  Death!  the  jewel  of  the  just, 

Shining  nowhere,  but  in  the  dark; 
What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust, 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark  1 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledg'd  bird's  nest,  may  know 

At  first  sight,  if  the  bird  be  flown ; 
But  what  fair  well  or  groove  he  sings  in  now, 

That  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  yet,  as  angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 

Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep, 
So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted  themes, 

And  into  glory  peep. 

If  a  star  were  confin'd  into  a  tomb, 

Her  captive  flames  must  needs  burn  there; 

But  when  the  hand  that  lock'd  her  up,  gives  room, 
She'll  shine  through  all  the  sphere. 

0  Father  of  eternal  life,  and  all 

Created  glories  under  Thee ! 
Resume  Thy  spirit  from  this  world  of  thrall 

Into  true  liberty. 

Either  disperse  these  mists,  which  blot  and  fill 

My  perspective  still  as  they  pass: 
Or  else  remove  me  hence  unto  that  hill 

Where  I  shall  need  no  glass. 

The  other  is  "The  World." 

I  saw  Eternity  the  other  night, 
Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light, 

All  calm,  as  it  was  bright; 
And  round  beneath  it,  Time  in  hours,  days,  years, 

Driven  by  the  spheres 

Like  a  vast  shadow  mov'd;  in  which  the  world 
And  all  her  train  were  hurl'd. 
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The  doting  lover  in  his  quaintest  strain 

Did  there  complain ; 
Near  him,  his  lute,  his  fancy,  and  his  flights, 

Wit's  sour  delights; 
With  gloves,  and  knots,  the  silly  snares  of  pleasure, 

Yet  his  dear  treasure, 
All  scatter'd  lay,  while  he  his  eyes  did  pour 

Upon  a  flow'r. 

The  darksome  statesman,  hung  with  weights  and  woes, 
Like  a  thick  midnight  fog,  mov'd  there  so  slow, 

He  did  not  stay,  nor  go ; 
Condemning  thoughts — like  sad  eclipses — scowl 

Upon  his  soul, 
And  clouds  of  crying  witnesses  without 

Pursued  him  with  one  shout. 
Yet  digg'd  the  mole,  and  lest  his  ways  be  found, 

Work'd  under  ground, 
Where  he  did  clutch  his  prey;  but  one  did  see 

That  policy: 
Churches  and  altars  fed  him ;  perjuries 

Were  gnats  and  flies ; 
It  rain'd  about  him  blood  and  tears,  but  he 

Drank  them  as  free. 

The  fearful  miser  on  a  heap  of  rust 

Sate  pining  all  his  life  there,  did  scarce  trust 

His  own  hands  with  the  dust, 
Yet  would  not  place  one  piece  above,  but  lives 

In  fear  of  thieves. 
Thousands  there  were  as  frantic  as  himself, 

And  hugg'd  each  one  his  pelf ; 
The  downright  epicure  plac'd  heav'n  in  sense, 

And  scorn'd  pretence; 
While  others,  slipp'd  into  a  wide  excess, 

Said  little  less ; 
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The  weaker  sort  slight,  trivial  wares  enslave, 

Who  think  them  brave; 
And  poor,  despised  Truth  sate  counting  by 

Their  victory. 

Yet  some,  who  all  this  while  did  weep  and  sing, 
And  sing,  and  weep,  soar'd  up  into  the  ring; 

But  most  would  use  no  wing. 
0  fools —  said  I— thus  to  prefer  dark  night 

Before  true  light ! 
To  live  in  grots  and  caves,  and  hate  the  day 

Because  it  shows  the  way; 
The  way,  which  from  this  dead  and  dark  abode 

Leads  up  to  God; 
A  way  where  you  might  tread  the  sun,  and  be 

More  bright  than  he  1 
But  as  I  did  their  madness  so  discuss, 

One  whisper'd  thus, 
"  This  ring  the  Bridegroom  did  for  none  provide, 

But  for  the  bride." 

One  is  tempted  to  continue  quotation  in  illustration  of 
Va,ughan's  best  work,  but  those  acquainted  with  it  will 
recognise  that  this  is  entirely  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  this  paper.  All  that  may  be  done  is  the  naming 
of  a  few  poems  which  have  prominently  distinguishing 
features:  "The  Retreat,"  "The  Resolve,"  "Rules  and 
Lessons,"  "  Affliction,"  "  Man,"  "  I  walked  the  other 
day,  to  spend  my  hour,"  "  Childhood,"  "  The  Night,"  and 
"  The  Waterfall."  These,  and  several  others,  are  efforts 
well  sustained  throughout;  the  verse,  for  Vaughan's,  is 
smooth;  they  are  compact  with  imagination  and  rich  in 
eloquence.  Over  against  them  there  are  many  which 
move  from  trivial  fancies  to  beautiful  expressions  of 
thought,  or,  the  worst  of  Yaughan's  performances,  take  a 
reverse  direction,  from  sublime  feeling  to  humiliating 
bathos. 

H 
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Characteristic  of  nearly  all  are  signs  of  the  dominating 
influence  of  Herbert;  and  this  fact  calls  for  discussion. 
Mr.  Chambers,  and  Mr.  Beeching  also,  has  traced  many  of 
their  phrases,  lines,  structures,  and  fancies  to  the 
"  Temple."  I  could  easily  add  to  their  gathering  another 
sheaf  of  notes  and  still  leave  a  respectable  gleaning  for  the 
seeker  of  literary  parallels.  What  would  it  avail  ?  I  turn 
aside  with  this  thought,  that  the  labour  would  be  profitless, 
the  hoarding  of  chaff  rather  than  of  grain.  When  you  do 
this  sort  of  thing,  to  measure  up  your  poet,  save  when  it  is 
simply  to  interest  yourself  and  not  to  "  account  for  "  him, 
you  have  already  stretched  him  lifeless  at  your  feet.  Bring 
the  tape,  if  you  will,  but  remember  that  its  inches  cover 
but  a  corpse.  While  he  lives — habeat  corpus — let  him 
speak  for  himself.  Let  him  speak  for  his  verses  and  his 
soul.  And  Yaughaii  pays  his  own  tribute  to  "  the  blessed 
man,  Mr.  George  Herbert,  whose  holy  life  and  verse  gained 
many  pious  converts,  of  whom  I  am  the  least." 

Dear  friend  1  whose  holy,  ever-living  lines 

Have  done  much  good 
To  many,  and  have  check'd  my  blood, 
My  fierce,  wild  blood,  that  still  heaves,  and  inclines, 

But  is  still  tam'd 

By  those  bright  fires  which  thee  inflani'd ; 
Here  I  join  hands,  and  thrust  my  stubborn  heart 

Into  thy  deed, 

There  from,  no  duties  to  be  freed; 
And  if  hereafter  youth,  or  folly  thwart 

And  claim  their  share, 
Here  I  renounce  the  pois'nous  ware." 

The  liberal,  if  not  lavish,  praise  of  the  master  by  the 
disciple,  and,  indeed,  the  very  nature  of  the  borrowings 
themselves,  amply  acquit  Vaughan  of  plagiarism.  Did 
they  not,  our  contention  would  be  that  he  is  significant, 
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that  he  is  memorable,  as  he  emtstands  the  genius  of  Herbert 
and  as  he  outdistances  his  spiritual  flight.  And  by  way 
of  general  comparison  what  shall  be  said?  The  human 
element  in  Herbert  makes  him  dearer  to  many  of  us;  our 
best  poets  are  not  always  the  greatest.  Again,  technically 
Herbert  is  a  finer  workman ;  in  happiness  of  simple  phrases 
superior;  in  emotion  more  stable.  But  Vaughan  sweeps 
far  beyond  him  in  imagination,  overcovers  him  in  breadth 
of  subject,  outfathoms  him  in  depth  of  thought.  Herbert 
comprehended  the  sanctity  of  time ;  Vaughan  saw  and  felt 
the  awe  of  eternity,  felt  it  as  one  who  had  been  drawn  into 
its  vortex.  Herbert  saw  the  Lord  Christ  in  his  heavenly 
vesture,  but  Yaughan  touched  and  kissed  the  hem  of  the 
robe  of  the  Infinite.  Pantheistic  muser,  his  voice  often 
the  utterance  of  false  rimes,  shapeless  lines,  and  hapless 
stanzas,  he  dreamt  out  the  day  in  melodious  thought,  and 
saw  life's  truth  beyond  the  veil  of  years. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  METHOD  OF  WORK:  AND 
SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MAN 
AS  INFERRED  FROM  HIS  WRITINGS. 

NOTES    OF   AN   ADDRESS. 
By  GEORGE  MILNER. 

I. 

nPO  select  Shakespeare  as  the  subject  of  an  address 
is  to  lay  oneself  open  to  a  charge  of  audacity. 
"  What  more/'  it  may  be  asked,  "  can  be  said  about 
Shakespeare?'  There  is  some  justification  for  putting 
such  a  question.  The  immense  body  of  literature  which 
his  works  have  called  forth  may  be  now  spoken  of  as 
consisting,  not  of  volumes  only,  but  of  libraries.  Not 
only  have  scholars  with  patient  industry  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  elucidation  of  his  work,  but  thinkers  of  the 
highest  rank,  like  Coleridge;  and  critics  of  large 
experience  and  delicate  apprehension,  like  Charles  Lamb 
and  William  Hazlitt  (not  to  speak  of  the  immense  labours 
of  the  German  critics),  have  turned  upon  him  the  search- 
light of  acute  intellect.  All  this  is  true,  but  there  is  one 
great  fact  on  the  other  side.  It  is  this — Shakespeare  is 
practically  inexhaustible ;  and  more,  he  is  now,  after  ages 
of  criticism,  and  by  the  process  of  slow  but  sure  apprecia- 
tion, acknowledged  to  be  supreme. 

The  proof  of  greatness  in  a  writer  is  to  be  found, 
more  than  in  anything  else,  in  the  perennial  power 
to  suggest  thought.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  final  test. 
The  Bible  and  Shakespeare  are  the  two  books  which 
satisfy  this  test  more  fully  than  any  others.  It  is  easy 
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to  write  sermons  on  passages  in  the  Bible.  It  is  also  easy 
to  write  prelections  on  Shakespeare,  because  the  material 
in  each  case  is  loaded  with  suggestiveness.  With  either  of 
these  two  volumes  before  us  we  can  never  be  expected  to 
make  bricks  without  straw.  I  often  ask  myself  what  is  the 
reason  for  Shakespeare's  grandly  satisfying  quality  and 
the  answer  is  this — we  naturally  receive  pleasure  by 
coming  in  contact  with  life — life  in  all  its  forms. 
A  writer  is  great  and  satisfying  just  in  proportion  to 
the  fulness  of  his  presentation  of  life.  In  the  case  of 
a  poet  or  maker,  whether  he  use  prose  or  verse  as  his 
medium,  we  get,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  contact 
with  life,  the  pleasure  of  artistic  perfection — the  sense  of 
proportion  and  of  beauty. 

But  Shakespeare  is  not  only  inexhaustible  as  a  mine  of 
thought,  he  is  also,  as  a  poet,  supreme. 

When  we  think  of  that  memorable  birth  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  1564,  and  of  the  lowly  hamlet  by  the  Avon  where 
it  occurred,  and  of  all  the  commonplace  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  it  is  natural  that  we  should 
have  a  feeling  of  amazement  at  the  marvellous  working 
and  development  of  his  genius.  We  see  no  sufficient 
cause,  we  discover  no  adequate  connection  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  between  the  seed  sown,  and  the 
illimitable  harvest  which  was  gathered.  But  it  is  ever 
so — as  with  the  Spirit  so  with  genius,  "  we  cannot  tell 
whence  it  cometh."  To  use  the  words  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes, 

The  nurse  of  poets  feeds  her  winged  brood 

By  common  firesides  on  familiar  food; 

In  a  lone  hamlet,  by  a  narrow  stream, 

Where  bovine  rustics  used  to  doze  and  dream, 

She  filled  young  William's  fiery  fancy  full, 

While  old  John  Shakespeare  talked  of  beeves  and  wool. 
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In  whatever  way,  however,  it  may  have  come  about,  of 
this,  at  any  rate,  we  are  sure,  that  he  had  a  mental 
experience  which  in  its  universality  has  never  been 
paralleled;  that  he  had  an  imagination  which  was  larger 
than  in  any  other  man  of  whom  we  have  knowledge ;  and, 
further,  that  he  had  at  his  command  a  vocabulary  of 
English  which  was  of  such  extent,  delicacy  and  strength 
that  it  was  able  to  give  the  most  adequate  expression  to 
those  experiences  and  to  those  imaginations,  remarkable 
as  they  were  in  their  character  and  in  their  diversity. 

II. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  no  subject  can  have  a 
greater  attractiveness  for  the  student  of  literature  than 
that  of  Shakespeare's  method  of  working.  To  search  for 
this  secret  is  surely  a  pursuit  of  the  most  fascinating  kind. 
Nor  is  it  an  entirely  barren  quest.  Nothing  which 
concerns  a  mind  so  unique  in  its  power  and  in  its  grasp 
can  be  valueless  or  unimportant. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  must  ask  you  to  consider 
for  a  short  time  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  imagination,  because  unless  we  have  clear  and 
definite  ideas  on  this  subject,  we  can  never  understand 
Shakespeare's  method.  He  was  of  imagination  all 
compact.  Shakespeare  and  Imagination  are  two  obvious 
correlatives,  interdependent  and  mutually  explanatory. 
To  understand  Shakespeare  we  must  know  what  Imagina- 
tion really  means.  To  grasp  the  real  nature  of 
imagination  we  must  study  Shakespeare.  It  seems  to 
be  sometimes  thought  that  he  accomplished  his  work 
without  knowing  exactly  why  or  how  he  did  it.  That  is 
not  so.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  appears  not  unfrequently 
to  have  had  what  is  called  a  demonic  power — a 
power  outside  himself,  lifting  him  above  himself  (every 
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real  poet  has  that)1,  but  all  the  while  he  knew  how  and 
why  he  did  these  things.  Nothing  surprises  you  more, 
in  the  study  of  his  works,  than  the  proof  which  they  give 
of  how  consummate  an  artist  he  was,  of  how  thoroughly 
he  had  mastered  the  canons  of  art.  I  have  a  firm 
conviction  that  he  could  have  told  us  exactly  how  his 
most  far-reaching  effects  were  produced.  Let  me  cite  a 
passage — one  among  many — from  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  "  which  goes  to  prove  this  :  — 

So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio  : 
When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 
The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination; 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit, 
More  moving-delicate,  and  full  of  life, 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his.  soul, 
Than  when  she  lived  indeed.* 

Note  every  word  of  this  extract.  When  Shakespeare  thus 
describes  how  the  idea  of  Hero  should  creep  into  the 
imagination  of  Claudio  he  is  telling  us,  in  fact,  how  all 
his  characters  were  dealt  with  by  his  own  imagination. 
It  is  the  idea  of  her  life  which  enters  into  his  imaginative 
study — a  whole  idea,  a  synthesis,  not  an  analysis.  The 
parts  are  there — every  lovely  organ — but  they  are 
apparelled  in  a  more  precious  habit,  they  are  more 
moving,  more  delicate,  and  above  all  more  full  of  life  than 
they  ever  were  in  actual  existence.  This  is  so  with  all 
Shakespeare's  characters. 

What  then,  I  ask  now,  is  the  Imagination?     The  word 
is  used  so  loosely,  and  in  so  many  senses,  and  with  such 

*"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 
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overlapping  confusion,  that  it  is  no  wonder  our  ideas  with 
regard  to  it  should  often  be  of  the  vaguest  character. 
Many  a  student  of  literature,  I  should  suppose,  must  have 
sought  in  vain  for  a  dis-tinct  and  cohesive  definition.  At 
the  root  of  much  error  on  this  subject  there  lies  the  way 
in  which  we  use  the  words  "real"  and  "unreal/'  We 
make  the  "real,"  in  common  phrase,  to  be  the  antithesis 
of  the  "  ideal."  It  is  no  such  thing.  We  make  the 
"  unreal "  to  be  synonymous  with  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  the  "  imaginative."  It  is  no  such  thing.  To  say 
that  a  thing  is  "  merely  imaginative "  is  our  way  of 
condemning  it.  The  true  antithesis  is  this — the  ideal  and 
the  material.  Unreality  has  no  necessary  connection  with 
either.  The  material  is  real ;  the  ideal  is  certainly  not  less 
so. 

And  now,  let  us  ask  :  what  is  it  to  exercise  the  imagina- 
tion ?  For  clearness'  sake  the  answer  had  better  be  given 
by  successive  statements.  It  is,  of  course,  first  and 
primarily,  to  make  an  image  in  the  mind.  But  it  is  more 
than  this — it  is  to  embody  in  a  harmonious  whole  the 
mind's  fragmentary  conceptions.  Further,  it  is  to  create 
out  of  simple  elements  a  new  existence,  which,  when 
created,  shall  be  essentially  real  and  true.  And,  yet 
further  still — it  is  to  do  all  this  with  emotion,  and  with 
the  conscious  purpose  of  giving  pleasure — cesthetic 
pleasure  arising  from  a  sense  of  beauty.  The  imagination, 
therefore,  takes  what  has  been  accumulated;  and  then 
selects,  rejects,  controls,  arranges,  harmonises;  and, 
finally,  creates.  Although  the  power  of  the  imagination 
is  seen  as  much  in  what  it  refuses  as  in  what  it  accepts, 
its  domain  is  one  of  synthesis  rather  than  analysis.  Its 
action,  it  may  be  added,  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  sympathy.  The  imaginative  artist  has  the  power  of 
going  out  of  himself,  both  emotionally  and  intellectually; 
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and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  works  of  the  highest 
art  are  seldom  produced  except  under  conditions  which 
afford  sympathy  towards  the  artist;  that  which  he  gives 
he  asks  for  in  return. 

One  of  the  finest  symbols  of  the  imaginative  process, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  given  us  (where  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  it)  in  the  Mosaic  story  of  the 
Creation :  — "  And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  aiter  our  likeness.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  God  formed 
man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul." 
Here  is  the  express  work  of  the  imagination.  The 
Supreme  is  set  before  us  as  a  maker — the  ancient  name 
given  to  the  poet.  Something  is  made,  and  it  is  made 
in  an  image.  The  image  is  that  of  the  Maker  himself — 
exactly  the  process  of  art.  The  thing  made  is  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth.  This  represents  to  us  the  humble 
material — nature,  which  is  the  true  basis  of  the  artist's 
work.  Finally,  the  Maker's  own  breath  of  life  is  needed 
before  we  can  have  a  living  soul — precisely  what  occurs 
in  art;  it  is  the  artist's  own  life,  and  that  only  which  can 
ever  make  his  work  to  live.  The  magnificent  eulogy 
which  Shakespeare  pronounced  upon  that  first  creation  is 
pretty  much  what  we  have  to  say  over  the  greatest  works 
of  art :  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man !  how  noble  in 
reason !  how  infinite  in  faculty !  in  form  and  moving  how 
express  and  admirable !  in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in 
apprehension  how  like  a  god." 

Such,  I  believe,  is  the  Imagination  when  rightly 
defined.  When  a  work  of  art,  be  it  poem  or  painting, 
fails,  it  is  because  the  artist  has  lacked  this  faculty, 
and  consequently  has  been  unable  to  see  at  one  time 
both  the  individual  and  the  general — unable  to  keep 
his  mind  grasping  the  whole  while  he  laboured  upon  a 
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part.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  our  judgment 
the  imagination  is  not  merely,  as  is  often  supposed,  an 
idle  or  vagrant  function  of  the  mind,  fluttering  aimlessly 
from  thought  to  thought,  or  dealing  only  with  fantastic 
unrealities;  but  rather  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
function  which,  equally  with  that  of  the  man  of  science, 
loves  before  all  things — fitness,  order,  harmony.  Now 
all  this  would  illustrate  and  receive  illustration  from  any 
great  play  of  the  master's. 

How  then,  let  us  now  enquire,  did  Shakespeare  approach 
his  task?  Well  then,  first  of  all,  I  believe  he  invariably 
started  from  the  concrete,  never  from  the  ideal.  He 
passed  immediately  into  the  ideal,  but  he  began  with  a 
nucleus  of  fact — that  was  an  idiosyncracy  with  him,  that 
was  part  of  his  method.  And,  observe,  all  the  greatest 
works  of  genius  have  been  accomplished  upon  that  line. 
He  did  not,  as  inferior  artists  have  done,  take,  for  instance, 
abstract  virtues  or  vices  and  make  them  into  characters. 
He  did  not  even  take  ideal  personages  and  clothe  them, 
so  to  speak,  in  flesh;  he  took  usually  real  persons  and 
idealised  them.  I  say  usually  because  there  are  some 
notable  exceptions,  but  they  are  few,  and  only  such  as 
prove  the  rule.  He  never  cared  to  make  his  own  plots, 
but  the  moment  a  suggestion  touched  his  mind  from  the 
outside,  then  his  great  imagination,  with  all  its  plastic 
power,  began  to  work  upon  it  and  to  develop  it  in  all 
directions  by  a  process  as  natural  and  as  unforced  as  that 
by  which,  in  the  natural  world,  the  simplest  germ  expands 
into  a  life  which  is  even  awful  in  its  complexity  and  in  its 
possibilities.  Having  once  begun,  the  work,  I  hold,  was, 
with  him,  easy.  Without  difficulty  he  invented  accessories 
and  created  new  characters,  putting  in  points  of  subtlety 
and  the  profoundest  moral  considerations  where  no  such 
things  existed  before,  until  he  ended  in  the  creation  of 
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a  noble  and  enduring  monument  of  his  own  genius.  It 
is  his  greatest  praise  that,  taking  dead  things  from  the 
hands  of  other  men,  he  made  them  live  in  such  a  way 
that  now  they  live  for  ever.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
historical  creations  of  Shakespeare  are  not  only  more  alive 
to  us  than  are  their  originals  in  the  pages  of  the  historian, 
but  are  also  for  us  more  vital  than  were  their  embodied 
counterparts  among  the  men  with  whom  they  lived  in 
their  own  day. 

Let  us  now,  in  illustration  of  this  theory,  take  the  play 
of  "  Macbeth,"  so  far  as  space  permits.  And,  let  me  add, 
any  of  the  great  plays  would  serve  the  same  purpose. 
We  may  assume  that  Shakespeare  based  his  tragedy  upon 
Holinshed's  "  Historic  of  Macbeth."  After  reading 
"  Holinshed  "  he  would  allow  the  facts  of  the  narrative 
to  sink:  into  his  mind.  He  would  then  seize  upon  the 
central  idea,  the  inevitable  pivot.  Ulrici  has  the  same 
thought.  He  says  :  "  Shakespeare  always  places  an  idea 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole." 

This  was  the  conception  of  a  soul,  not  without  noble 
qualities — courage,  endurance,  skill — passing  on  by 
dreadful  stages  to  its  ruin  through  the  lust  of  power. 
Then  comes  the  conception  of  the  wife.  She  also  had 
noble  qualities — filial  affection,  sincere  love  of  her 
husband  and  entire  devotion  to  him,  but  the  same  vice 
ruins  her.  Next,  and  really  dominating  the  whole,  comes 
the  supernatural  element — temptation,  from  spiritual 
influences  outside  the  mind,  to  the  performance  of  evil 
which  was  already  in  the  mind  itself.  These  points  being 
arrived  at,  his  imagination  proceeds  to  its  proper 
work.  It  harmonises,  eliminates,  heightens.  Things  in 
"  Holinshed  "  which  do  not  fall  into  the  scheme,  drop  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  things  not  in  "  Holinshed,"  but 
essential  to  harmony,  are  inserted.  He  then  puts  the 
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supernatural  in  the  forefront,  by  means  of  the  short  first 
scene  (that  of  the  three  witches),  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
what  is  coming,  and  to  make,  so  to  speak,  an  atmosphere 
for  the  play.  The  effect  of  this  scene  is  remarkable  when 
one  considers  its  brevity  and  its  roughness  of  execution. 
It  fills  the  mind  with  images  of  terror.  I  may  say  here 
in  parenthesis  that  the  earlier  part  of  "  Macbeth  "  appears 
to  me  to  be  of  inferior  workmanship.  I  think  Shakespeare 
at  first  tried  to  work  on  the  lines  of  an  older  and  vastly 
inferior  play.  But  soon,  his  imagination  being  fired,  he 
passes  into  a  higher  region;  and,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  him,  the  versification  becomes  more  perfect,  and  the 
language  more  forcible  as  the  situation  heightens.  Having 
got  fairly  to  work  the  characters  now  live  and  act 
before  him,  as  it  were,  automatically.  He  sees  them  all 
outside  himself;  they  fulfil  their  destiny,  even  if 
their  creator  should  will  otherwise.  Of  course  there  is  no 
epic  quality.  It  is  all  purely  dramatic.  The  story 
evolves  naturally  through  the  speeches  of  the  characters. 
The  slightest  words,  and  especially  the  "  asides,"  are  all- 
important.  In  the  second  interview  with  the  witches  a 
passing  expression  of  Banquo's  shows  that  Macbeth  had 
already  planned  the  murder  of  Duncan,  or  thought  of  it. 
In  Shakespeare's  hands  the  supernatural  only  works  with 
the  actual.  Note  the  terrible  passage  in  Act  I.,  Scene  5, 
beginning : 

Come,  you  spirits 

That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty ! 

Surely  no  words  so  terrible  were  ever  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  woman.  The  imaginative  faculty  makes  them  as  true 
as  if  the  poet  had  heard  the  words  and  reported  them. 
This  is  the  triumph  of  his  method  of  work. 
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Now  take  Scene  1,  Act  II.  The  faculty  of  reason, 
arranging  the  plan,  decides  that  the  scene  shall  be  in  the 
Courtyard.  That  Banquo  and  Fleance  shall  come  in. 
Then  pure  imagination  does  all  the  rest,  producing  the 
dark  night,  the  moon  gone  down  (a  setting  moon  or  a 
moon  just  set  and  making  darkness  as  of  eclipse  always 
appeals  to  the  imagination),  the  two  flaring  torches — 
one  held  by  Fleance,  the  other  by  Macbeth's  servant,  who 
meets  them — and  all  the  dialogue  which  accompanies.  The 
magnificent  speech  at  the  close  of  the  same  scene  is 
Shakespeare  all  over,  and  is  just  on  the  confines  of  his  one 
besetting  fault  (if  one  may  venture  to  say  it),  his  tendency 
towards  bombast.  Probably  he  would  have  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  of  the  demand  made  by  the 
audiences  of  the  time  for  strong  situations  and  declamatory 
speeches. 

In  Scene  2  of  the  same  act  occur  the  fine  lines,  spoken 
by  Lady  Macbeth  :  — 

I  have  drugged  their  possets, 

That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 

Whether  they  live  or  die. 

When  the  imagination  is  thoroughly  heated  it  speaks  in 
figures  like  these.  It  does  not  so  much  coin  metaphors 
as  use  language  whose  phrases  are  themselves  metaphors. 
This  is  the  finest  effect  which  poetry  can  ever  produce. 
In  the  words  which  quickly  follow :  — 

Had  he  not  resembled 
My   father    as   he   slept,   I   had    done't, 
— My  husband ! 

Lady  Macbeth's  saving  grace  of  filial  love  and  marital 
affection  are  both  shown.  Another  fine  specimen  of 
imaginative  work  is  afforded  by  the  little  colloquy  between 
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Macbeth  and  his  wife  in  which  guilty  apprehension 
sharpens  the  hearing. 

Observe  here,  as  all  through  the  play,  Shakespeare  is 
continually  filling  the  mind  with  images  of  terror— 
lamentings  heard  in  the  air,  strange  screams  of  death, 
terrible  prophecies,  confused  events,  the  clamouring  of  the 
obscure  bird,  and  the  like. 

And  this  is  made  the  prelude  to  Macduff's  heartrending 
cry  of  threefold  horror. 

0  horror,  horror,  horror !  Tongue,  nor  heart 
Cannot  conceive  nor  name  thee  ! 

I  must  not  pursue  the  play  further,  but  I  must  ask  you 
to  note  that  incomparable  scene  in  the  last  Act,  where 
Lady  Macbeth  walks  in  her  sleep.  I  do  not  think  Shake- 
speare's power  of  imagination  and  its  distinctive  character 
are  anywhere  more  clearly  shown  than  in  this  awful 
colloquy. 

Note  also  Macbeth's  speech  in  the  last  Act,  beginning — 
"  She  should  have  died  hereafter,"  and  ending  with  the 
characterisation  of  life  as  : 

A  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 

This  is  how  Shakespeare  enforced  the  moral  considera- 
tion— this  is  part  of  his  method.  The  man  who  takes  this 
view  of  life  is  the  man  who  has  succumbed  before  a  vile 
temptation  and  who  looks  upon  the  ruin  of  his  wicked 
and  inordinate  ambition.  In  this  way  he  teaches  us,  not 
didactically  but  through  the  imagination,  that  only  by 
self-control  and  righteous  dealing  shall  a  man  bring 
himself  peace  at  the  last. 
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III. 

I  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  part  of  my 
subject  and  ask  how  far  may  the  characteristics  of  the  man 
be  legitimately  inferred  from  a  careful  and  sympathetic 
study  of  his  writings? — how  far,  that  is,  can  plays  and 
poems  both,  help  us  to  form  an  idea  of  what  Shakespeare 
himself  was?  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  question  is 
a  thorny  and  contentious  one.  Strong  opinions  have  been 
expressed  on  either  side,  and  these  may  easily  be  pushed 
too  far.  Mr.  George  Brandes  may  be  taken  as  pro- 
minent among  those  who  would  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
while  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  extreme 
of  modern  advocates  in  the  opposite  camp.  In  such  a 
matter  much  depends  upon  the  method  of  the  critic.  If 
he  is  prosaic,  literal,  academic,  he  will  take  sides  with 
Mr.  Lee.  If  he  has  himself  some  imaginative  power — 
without  which  no  work  of  imagination  can  be  satisfactorily 
considered — he  will  probably  lean  toward  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Brandes.  For  myself  I  freely  admit  that  there  are 
obstacles  and  pitfalls  to  be  encountered  from  whichever 
side  the  subject  is  approached.  To  walk  warily  and  cir- 
cumspectly is  the  wisest  course.  The  enquiry  can  only  be 
a  tentative  one,  and  should  be  conducted  with  modesty  and 
reserve.  I  must  also  add  that  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  do  more  than  indicate 
the  lines  upon  which  an  exhaustive  enquiry  might  proceed. 

Before  entering  upon  details  and  special  instances,  let 
us  look  at  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Is  the  personality  of 
any  writer  ever  entirely  separated  from  that  which  he 
writes  ?  I  think  not.  It  is  against  nature  to  suppose  that 
such  can  be  the  case.  Granted  imaginative  sympathy  and 
some  share  of  intellectual  penetration  and  you  can  track 
the  man  down  and  find  him  behind  whatever  veils  and 
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disguises,  dramatic  or  other,  the  writer  may  seem  to 
hide  himself.  In  every  great  poet  —  and  assuredly  in 
Shakespeare — there  exists  in  a  condition  of  more  than 
usual  vitality  and  self-assertion  what  has  been  called  the 
"  primary  personality,"  and  this  will  make  itself  felt. 
There  may  be  an  extraordinary  power  of  intellectual 
detachment,  but  the  individual  man  is  still  there,  and  even 
out  of  "abysmal  depths"  the  personality  will  arise  and 
give  something  of  its  own  colour  and  form  even  to  that 
which  may  seem  most  foreign  to  itself.  Those  who  are 
the  extreme  advocates  of  what  may  be  called  the  imperson- 
ality and  intangibility  of  Shakespeare  the  man  in  relation 
to  his  writings,  go  so  far  as  to  contend  that  the  outward 
circumstances  of  his  life  —  good  and  ill-fortune,  losses, 
gains,  bereavements,  disappointments,  left  no  impress  upon 
his  plays.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
change  of  tone  so  clearly  observable  in  the  various  stages 
of  his  production  had  no  connection  with  the  events  of  his 
life.  Does  this  commend  itself  to  any  man's  sound  judg- 
ment? Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Furnivall  and  Professor  Dowden,  for  instance,  are  nearer 
the  truth  when  they  connect  his  choice  of  subject  and  his 
method  of  treatment  with  the  various  periods  of  his  life— 
the  time  of  sunny  and  sweet  comedy,  of  boisterous  comedy, 
of  darkening  comedy,  of  the  tragedy  of  reflection  and 
passion,  of  ingratitude  and  false  love,  ironical  and  bitter; 
and,  finally,  of  re-union,  reconciliation,  forgiveness,  rest, 
and  calm,  and  quiet  meditation.  For  all  this  change  in 
the  character  of  his  plays — a  change  quite  unmistakable — 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee  will  admit  no  reason  beyond  that  of  his 
having  passed  the  age  of  forty;  but  in  making  even  this 
admission  he  gives  away  his  case,  for  if  Shakespeare  was 
so  purely  and  phenomenally  impersonal,  the  advance  of 
years  should  have  made  no  difference  in  his  views  of  life. 
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One  word  more  about  Mr.  Sydney  Lee  and  those  who  think 
with  him.  Such  critics  appear  to  hold  that  by  admitting 
the  influence  upon  Shakespeare  of  exterior  circumstances, 
or  of  mental  changes,  we  depreciate  the  greatness  of  his 
objective  and  dramatic  work,  and  so  "  underestimate  and 
misapprehend  the  resistless  might  of  his  creative  genius." 
On  the  contrary  I  hold  that  the  theory  of  absolute  detach- 
ment reduces  Shakespeare  to  a  kind  of  impossible  mental 
phenomenon,  a  sort  of  abnormal  automaton  of  genius. 
The  real  proof  of  his  "resistless  might"  lies  in  the 
marvellous  power  to  use  the  personal  equation  in  such  a 
way  that  it  should  only  appear  to  have  been  lost — not 
really  lost — in  the  intense  power  of  dramatic  realisation, 
and  of  self-identification  with  the  various  characters  of 
his  plays. 

IY. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  was  a 
real  connection  between  the  general  tenour  of  his  outward 
life  and  the  gradual  development  of  his  genius,  apart  from 
the  ordinary  and  inevitable  changes  which  are  brought 
about  by  the  mere  advance  in  years,  I  will  take  one  or  two 
instances  of  special  circumstances  in  his  life  which  clearly 
find  an  echo  in  the  dramas.  It  is  well  known  that  for 
a  time  there  was  a  fierce  contention  among  actors  and 
playwrights  as  to  the  employment  of  children  as  actors, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  men.  Ben  Jonson  supported  the 
introduction  of  children,  and  although  Shakespeare,  with 
his  usual  urbanity  appears  to  have  held  himself  aloof  from 
the  quarrel,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  had  his  own 
views  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  took  occasion  to  set 
forth  those  views  in  "  Hamlet."  The  passage  occurs  in 
Act.  III.,  Scene  2,  where  Rosencrantz  and  Hamlet  in  a 
bantering  fashion  discuss  the  question.  The  passage  is 
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too  well  known  to  need  quotation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  is  evidently  intended  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the 
practice  of  employing  children  on  the  stage.  In  the  same 
scene  Hamlet,  speaking  to  the  players,  is  obviously 
satirising  the  current  criticisms  made  by  the  contemporary 
dramatists  on  each  other's  works.  One  further  instance, 
of  a  different  kind,  may  be  adduced.  I  was  reminded  of 
it  some  time  ago  by  a  passage  in  a  judicious  and  on  the 
whole  favourable  review  of  George  Brandes'  book  by  Dr. 
Ward.  The  reviewer  says :  — "  To  my  mind  Dr.  Brandes 
is  quite  justified  in  tracing  a  connection  between  the  death 
of  Shakespeare's  mother,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part 
of  1608,  and  the  tribute  to  maternal  influence  in 
'  Coriolanus,'  which  we  are  practically  agreed  in  dating 
1610,  or  rather  earlier."  These  instances  are  given  as 
samples  only  of  the  way  in  which  events  connected  with 
the  life  of  the  man  are  woven  into  the  texture  of  the 
so-called  impersonal  dramas. 

Enough  has  now  been  said,  perhaps,  to  show  that  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  is  not  justified  in  his  contention  that  "  no 
direct  or  definite  connection  can  be  discerned  between  the 
progressive  stages  of  his  work  and  the  progressive  stages 
of  his  life,"  and  that  Dr.  Brandes  was  nearer  the  truth 
when  he  said  that  "  Shakespeare  was  not  thirty-six  plays 
and  a  few  poems  jumbled  together  .  .  .  but  a  man  who 
felt  and  thought,  rejoiced  and  suffered,  brooded,  dreamed, 
and  created,"  and  that,  as  Dr.  Ward  admits,  "  a  true 
Shakespearean  biography  brings  home  to  us  the  undeniable 
truth  that,  given  the  possession  of  such  a  body  of  writings 
as  is  left  to  us  from  Shakespeare's  hand,  '  it  is  entirely  our 
own  fault  if  we  know  nothing  whatever  about  him.'  " 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  way  in  which 
by  careful  examination  of  his  writings  we  may  discover 
not  only  allusions  to  his  external  life,  but  also  clear 
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indications  of  his  character,  his  temper,  and  his  bent  of 
mind.  Let  me  quote  some  pregnant  words  from  Emerson : 
"  Shakespeare  is  the  only  biographer  of  Shakespeare,  yet 
with  Shakespeare  for  biographer,  instead  of  Aubrey  and 
Howe,  we  have  really  the  information  which  is  material, 
that  which  describes  character  and  fortune,  that  which, 
if  we  were  about  to  meet  this  man,  would  most  import  us 
to  know."  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  I  answer  chiefly 
by  relying  upon  what  I  venture  to  call  the  Recurrent  Idea. 
By  watching  for  the  continued  repetition  of  certain  ideas, 
of  allusion  to  certain  aspects  of  nature  and  of  the  mind  of 
man,  you  discover  what  were  the  things  which  had  most 
insistently  forced  themselves  upon  him,  which  had  left 
their  impress  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  continually 
recurring — in  short,  you  reach  the  peculiarities,  the 
idiosyncracies  of  the  poet's  own  mind.  In  applying  this 
test  certain  conditions  must,  of  course,  be  observed.  First, 
the  ideas  must  not  be  isolated  but  really  recurrent ;  second, 
they  must  be  such  as  are  not  absolutely  demanded  by  the 
dramatic  situation;  or,  third,  appropriate  only  in  the 
mouth  of  the  character  who  speaks  them.  It  is  mere 
puerility,  for  instance,  to  argue  that  you  cannot  track  the 
man  himself  because  at  one  time  he  praises  excess  and  at 
another  temperance.  What  would  be  the  result  if  in  the 
ordinary  criticism  of  great  writers  we  were  to  show  no 
more  discrimination  than  this? 

I  can  only  take  a  few  instances  as  illustrating  what  I 
mean  and  what  is  my  mode  of  procedure.  Shakespeare, 
for  instance,  is  not  a  poet  of  the  sea  in  the  same  sense 
that  Mr.  Swinburne  is — a  man  rejoicing  in  the  sea  and 
all  its  aspects — but  he  had  observed  the  sea,  and  there  was 
one  characteristic  of  it  which  I  think  had  struck  him  more 
than  any  other — this  was  the  idea  of  wave  following  wave 
in  illimitable  profusion — the  washing  of  waves  of  which 
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there  was  no  end.  This  has  received  its  culminating  form 
in  the  well-known  passage  in  "  Macbeth/'  where  it  is  said 
that  the  great  sea  with  all  its  interminable  and  endless 
washing  could  not  take  that  one  spot  from  the  little  hand. 

Again,  in  "Henry  IV.," 

God  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke  these  surges, 
Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell. 

The  same  idea  occurs  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  " : 

She  is  fallen 

Into  a  pit  of  ink !  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again. 

Then  there  is  the  grand  line  in  "  Henry  V."  : 

Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Now  all  these  passages  and  many  others  which  might  be 
cited,  give  Shakespeare's  feeling  with  regard  to  the  sea. 
It  was  that  of  one  who  was  inland-born,  and  who  was 
probably  impressed,  at  first  sight,  with  the  wild,  wasteful 
washing  and  illimitable  character  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  same  way  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  which 
other  particular  aspects  of  nature  had  most  attraction  and 
charm  for  him.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  miss  his 
fondness  for  wild  flowers.  He  knew  them  all,  and  had 
learned  to  love  them  with  an  intimate  love,  doubtless  when 
a  boy  wandering  in  the  meadows  by  the  Avon. 

Coleridge  says  truly  that  "  Shakespeare's  fondness  for 
children  is  everywhere  shown."  It  is  seen  in  the  conversa- 
tion between  Lady  Macduff  and  her  child  in  the  4th  Act  of 
"Macbeth." 

His  very  frequent  references  to  Mercy  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  that  quality  had  deeply  impressed  his  mind. 
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The  recurrent  idea  will  be  found  not  only  in  the  well-known 
passages  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  but  more  than 
once  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  in  "  Titus  Andronicus," 
and  elsewhere.  In  harmony  with  this  obvious  love  of 
mercy,  comes  the  characteristic  of  gentleness.  If  we  did 
not  know  that  he  was  gentle,  and  that  among  his  con- 
temporaries he  was  "  Gentle  Will,"  we  might  certainly 
have  gathered  it  from  his  writings.  In  "  Henry  VIII."  we 
have  : 

"  You  bear  a  gentle  mind, 
And   heavenly  blessings   follow   such  creatures." 

And  in  "As  You  Like  It": 

"  Your  gentleness 
More  than  your  force  moves  us  to  gentleness." 

The  delineation  of  the  true  gentleman  and  of  fine 
courtesy  follows  upon  the  love  of  gentleness,  and  is  very 
frequent  in  the  plays.  Take  one  instance  from  "  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  where  Leonato  says  :  "  Never  came  trouble 
to  my  house  in  the  likeness  of  your  grace;  for  trouble 
being  gone,  comfort  should  remain;  but  when  you  depart 
from  me  sorrow  abides,  and  happiness  takes  his  leave." 

In  "As  You  Like  It,"  there  are  some  words  relating  to 
Orlando,  which  seem  to  describe  Shakespeare  himself. 
Steevens,  in  a  copy  of  the  Fourth  Folio,  marked  this 
passage  as  descriptive  of  Shakespeare  : 

He's  gentle,  never  schooled  and  yet  learned,  full  of  noble 
device,  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved,  and  indeed  so  much 
in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own  people, 
who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  altogether  misprised 
(despised). 
If  I  may  venture  to  infer  one  of  his  mental  character- 
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istics  I  should  do  it  in  connection  with  his  vocabulary.  If 
any  one  doubts  its  extraordinary  capaciousness  let  him 
re-read  "  Hamlet."  There  when  he  needs  but  one  word  a 
score  seem  waiting  for  his  choice.  On  the  intellectual 
side  nothing  delighted  him  so  much  as  the  keen  analysis 
of  character  and  the  subsequent  imaginative  presentation 
of  it.  After  that  his  pleasure  was  in  "  brave  words  "• 
"words,  words,  words."  Being  sure  of  the  possession  of 
ideas  and  the  wit  to  handle  them  he  gave  the  reins  to  his 
predilection  for  presenting  them  with  the  most  prodigal 
garniture  of  words. 

There  are  some  curious  passages  which,  I  think,  indicate 
peculiar  delicacy  of  organisation  and  physical  sensibility, 
such  as  is  usual  in  the  poetical  temperament. 

Having  indicated  the  lines  on  which  investigation 
might  proceed,  I  will  only  mention  certain  other 
points  which  come  out  most  clearly — A  love  of  music; 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  healing  nature  of  sleep,  prob- 
ably arising  from  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  it ;  the  possession 
of  a  tender  conscience.  And  this  leads  me  to  add  one 
further  word  on  an  important  point. 

I  think  that  Shakespeare's  mind  was  essentially  reverent. 
Many  passages  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this,  but 
one  must  suffice — the  very  lovely  speech  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Marcellus  in  "  Hamlet,"  in  which  he  speaks  of 
that  season — 

Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 

Concluding  with  the  words  :  — 

So   hallowed   and   so   gracious   is   the   time. 

And  this  instance,  I  may  observe,  complies  with  the 
requirement  of  my  test.  There  is  absolutely  no  dramatic 
reason  for  putting  this  speech  in  the  mouth  of  a  soldier 
like  Marcellus. 
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Although  Shakespeare  was  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  the 
world  and  of  "  this  present  life,"  the  recurrent  idea 
shows  plainly  enough  that  he  had  been  profoundly  affected 
by  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  I  think  he  was 
himself  a  believer  in  revelation;  it  has  been  suggested, 
indeed,  that  he  clung  to  the  Old  Religion.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  evidence  that  the  sceptical  tendencies  which 
were  perceptible  enough  in  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
had  touched  him  also,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
"  Hamlet "  has  been  placed  among  the  great  sceptical 
dramas  of  the  world.  To  a  certain  extent  the  same  quality 
may  be  discerned  in  "  Macbeth."  Whatever  were  his 
religious  views,  however,  one  thing  is  certain,  he  had  a 
deep  moral  sense,  and  a  thoroughly  healthy  way  of  looking 
at  the  difficult  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with 
the  arrangement  of  human  conduct.  If  anyone  doubts 
this  let  him  look  at  the  129th  sonnet.  No  more  massive 
work  in  fourteen  lines  exists  in  the  language.  Every 
word  tells  as  with  the  swing  of  a  hammer.  Compression 
of  meaning  and  terseness  of  phrase  are  carried  to  their 
extremest  limit.  It  is  a  sonnet  of  which  Englishmen  may 
well  be  proud.  We  have  been  sometimes  stigmatised  .as 
a  nation  of  hypocrites ;  but  so  long  as  Shakespeare  stands 
at  the  head  of  Englishmen,  speaking  out  manfully  and 
honestly  as  he  does  in  this  sonnet,  the  charge  may  be 
scornfully  repelled.  Lest  I  should  be  supposed  to 
exaggerate  I  will  remind  you  that  Dante  Eossetti  said : 
"  None  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  is  more  indispensable 
than  the  one  on  Lust." 

I  used  to  think  that  Shakespeare  was  the  poet  of  the 
present  world,  and  in  that  kind  pre-eminent,  but  still 
of  the  earth  earthy ;  but  as  I  study  him  now  I  am 
ever  discovering  unsuspected  depths  of  moral  and  even 
spiritual  insight.  It  would  be  a  treason  to  humanity 
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if  no  religious  basis  could  be  found  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  Shakespeare.  Much  discussion  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  particular  form  of  faith  to  which 
the  poet  adhered.  For  that  I  care  very  little.  He  might 
have  clung  to  the  Old  Religion  or  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  or  even,  as  some  have  held,  a 
Puritan;  but  what  I  do  care  for  is  this — that  he  lived  a 
serious  and  noble  life,  scorning  no  man's  convictions,  and 
having  in  him,  at  least,  nothing  of  the  blasphemous  or 
mocking  spirit.  Sometimes  it  is  urged  that  it  does  not 
matter  what  kind  of  personality  Shakespeare  was,  nor  even 
whether  it  was  he  who  wrote  the  plays  or  not.  "  You  have 
the  plays,"  it  is  said,  "  and  what  more  do  you  want  ?" 
I  confess  to  being  one  of  those  to  whom  it  does  matter. 
I  wish  to  retain  my  belief  in  the  man  as  I  have  conceived 
him,  and  to  identify  him  with  his  work  to  the  fullest 
degree.  When  I  ask  myself  what  kind  of  man  this  was 
who  gave  to  future  generations  this  marvellous  heritage? 
My  answer  is — he  was  a  man  of  wonderfully  healthy 
nature ;  imaginative  in  the  highest  degree,  yet  sane  and 
practical;  clear,  sweet,  gentle  and  generous  in  his  nature; 
a  poet  among  poets ;  a  dramatist,  an  actor,  and  a  man  of 
business ;  a  boon  companion  among  his  intimates,  and  yet 
possessed  of  the  mightiest  brain  which  human  being  ever 
felt  himself  possessed  of,  with  that  grand  spirit  which 
went  down  to  the  very  lowest  depths  of  being,  and  which 
yet  could  soar  to  the  highest.  That  is  the  sort  of 
Shakespeare  which  I  realise,  and  I  refuse  to  have  him 
divorced  from  his  poems  and  his  plays. 


SIR    JOHN    SUCKLING. 
By  the  EEV.  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

A  YOUNG  man  of  good  birth  and  handsome  person, 
endowed  with  a  ready  wit  and  a  vein  of  graceful 
song,  whose  conscience  is  not  over  squeamish  and  whose 
taste  for  gambling  and  carousal  is  conspicuous  even  for 
those  wasteful  days,  is  eminently  calculated  to  make  a 
courtier.  Such  a  man  was  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  shot 
like  a  meteor  across  the  court  of  Charles  I.  For  its  length 
his  life  is  of  unusual  interest :  so  many  wild  freaks,  so 
many  curious  events  were  crowded  into  his  thirty-two 
years,  as  would  have  seemed  to  be  almost  impossible.  His 
poetry  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  occasional,  almost 
indeed  accidental;  none  of  it  was  published  till  after  his 
death.  Manuscript  sheets  well-thumbed  and  dog's-eared 
were  passed  round  from  hand  to  hand,  while  the  bard 
himself  was  alternately  sneered  at  by  the  envious  and 
admired  by  his  friends.  Yet  some  of  his  verses  are 
immortal,  as  will  be  seen  in  due  course ;  whilst  some 
though  dainty  in  form,  are  marked  by  that  indefinable 
coarseness  which  characterises  a  man  of  loose  notions  of 
morality.  They  are  not  so  much  coarse  with  the 
coarseness  of  their  time  as  with  an  individual  coarseness, 
which  is  peculiar  to  their  author.  It  must  ever  astonish 
the  admirers  of  Charles  I.,  when  they  find  how  immoral 
the  court  of  so  rigid  a  moralist  actually  was.  Suckling 
was  one  of  this  court,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  many 
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of  its  disreputable  members,  but  endowed  with  a  finer 
intellect  than  most  of  his  compeers  in  profusion  and 
prodigality. 

Born  at  Whitton,  near  Twickenham,  in  February,  1609, 
he  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  of  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth,  by  Martha,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  niece  of  Lionel 
Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex.  Though  he  had  the 
reputation  of  "  being  a  dull  fellow,"  his  father  ran  Weston 
close  for  the  Chancellorship  of  Great  Britain,  since  dulness 
and  high  office  are  by  no  means  contradictory  terms.  The 
younger  Suckling  is  said  to  have  begun  his  education  at 
Westminster,  from  which  great  school  he  proceeded  in 
1625  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  where,  like  many 
another  clever  but  volatile  youth,  he  gained  no  degree. 
On  February  23rd,  1627,  he  was  entered  at  Gray's  Inn, 
where  and  in  London  outside  the  Inn  he  made  such  friends 
as  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  Tom  Carew  and  that  sweet  poet  but 
dastardly  debauchee,  Richard  Lovelace,  the  loyal-hearted 
cavalier  and  faithful  lover,  Jack  Bond,  the  noseless  Sir 
William  Davenant,  who  would  fain  have  passed  for  the 
natural  son  of  Shakespeare,  the  noble  Lord  Falkland  and 
the  holy  and  learned  John  Hales.  His  legal  studies  were 
so  little  to  his  taste  that  in  1628  he  set  out  on  his  travels  to 
Italy  by  way  of  Paris,  from  which  he  brought  back 
nothing  more  than  a  smattering  of  the  language  and  an 
added  grace  to  his  carriage  and  his  manner.  Always 
restless,  he  was  found  among  his  old  associates  in  England 
by  the  autumn  of  1630,  while  during  the  next  year  he 
served  under  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  in  the  army  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  In  the  course  of  this  campaign  he 
is  said  to  have  helped  to  defeat  Tilly  at  Leipzig  on 
September  7th,  1631.  If  the  latter  accounts  of  his  courage 
be  true,  his  part  in  this  battle  would  have  been  a  small  one 
enough. 
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Next  year  lie  returned  to  his  old  haunts  in  London  and 
to  the  court,  where,  according  to  reliable  testimony,  he 
was  equally  devoted  to  pretty  girls,  cards,  dice  and  bowls. 
Moreover,    his   poetry   shows   that   he   was   by   no   means 
indifferent   to   the   charms   of   good   wine.      It   is   always 
interesting  to  know  what  the  men  of  a  bygone  day  were 
like.     Aubrey  says  of  Suckling,  "  He  was  of  the  middle 
stature  and  slight  strength,  brisque  round  eie,  reddish  fac't 
and  red  nose  (ill  liver),  his  head  not  very  big,  his  hayre  a 
kind  of  sand  colour;  his  beard  turned-up  naturally,  so  that 
he  had  a  brisk  and  graceful  looke."     During  the  following 
eight  or  nine  years  he  lived  chiefly  at  court  in  alternate 
state  and  beggary.     He  was  a  confirmed  gamester  in  many 
forms;  he  was  the  best  or  one  of  the  best  bowlers  of  his 
day,    and   he    was    so   deeply   devoted   to    cards    that   he 
practised  many  games  of  them  in  bed.     He  is  further  said 
to  have  invented  the  game  of  Cribbage,  for  which  succeed- 
ing generations  owe  him  much  gratitude.     It  is  at  least 
certain  that  he  gambled  so  heavily  that  his  sisters  upon 
one    occasion    are    said    to    have    come    to    him    at    the 
Peccadillo   Bowling   Green   "  crying   for   fear  he   should 
loose  all  their  portions."     If  this  story  of  Aubrey's  is  true, 
Suckling  would  seem  to  have  been  less  gallant  to  his  own 
than  to  the  sisters  of  others.     When  he  had  suffered  from 
a  run  of  bad  luck,  so  that  his  fortunes  were  at  a  very  low 
ebb,  he  "  would  make  himselfe  most  glorious  in  apparrell, 
and  sayd  that  it  exalted  his  spirits,  and  that  he  had  best 
luck  when  he  was  most  gallant  and  his  spirits  were  the 
highest." 

Herein  we  get  a  true  picture  of  the  man.  At  one  moment 
he  would  be  penning  a  sparkling  song  or  a  witty  letter  to 
one  of  his  lady-loves,  at  another  he  would  be  gambling 
for  the  highest  stakes  at  one  of  his  favourite  games  of 
chance  or  skill,  the  next  he  would  find  no  shopkeeper  ready 
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to  trust  him  for  so  small  a  sum  as  sixpence  for  a  single 
day,  the  next  he  would  be  making  some  midnight  assigna- 
tion or  taking  his  part  in  some  merry  carousal  with  his 
friends.  That  he  had  a  serious  side  to  his  character  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  he  took  many  books  with  him  to 
Bath  and  there  composed  an  interesting  and  able  "  Tract 
on  Socinianism."  Moreover,  he  was  present  at  the  famous 
discussion  held  at  the  house  of  John  Hales,  at  Eton,  where 
Shakespeare  was  preferred  to  the  classical  poets.  One  of 
his  favourite  haunts  was  the  Bear  Tavern  near  the  Bridge- 
foot,  where  he  read  his  songs  to  many  listeners  and  met 
his  cronies.  He  found  time  to  visit  the  noted  inland 
watering-places  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  he  had  the 
skill  and  good  fortune  to  win  £2,000  from  Lord  Dunhill 
at  the  homely  game  of  ninepins.  Such  extravagance  and 
such  alternations  of  good  and  bad  fortune  were  ill 
calculated  to  keep  him  in  long  possession  of  his  inherit- 
ance. A  time  comes  when  borrowing  grows  more 
expensive  and  less  possible,  and  Suckling  was  compelled 
to  seek  some  surer  means  than  gambling  of  retrieving  his 
lavish  expenditure. 

He  hit  upon  the  commonplace  method  of  marriage  for 
money,  and  in  1634  he  wooed  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  whose  large  inheritance  he  felt  would  be  of 
great  use  to  him.  The  lady  seems  to  have  entertained  no 
proper  appreciation  of  his  attentions.  So  little  did  she 
care  for  her  handsome  admirer,  that  she  begged  another 
suitor,  Sir  John  Digby,  to  rid  her  of  her  importunate 
wooer.  The  latter  was  a  gallant  after  a  lady's  heart, 
"being  a  proper  person  of  great  strength  and  courage 
answerable,  and  yielded  to  be  the  best  swordsman  of  his 
time."  Suckling  foolishly  gave  his  rival  the  long-desired 
opportunity  by  attacking  him  with  two  or  three  friends. 
Whereupon  Digby,  who  was  attended  only  by  his  lackey, 
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flew  upon  his  slightly -built  opponent  "like  a  tiger/' 
cudgelled  him  soundly,  and  made  him  run  for  his  life. 
This  unfortunate  incident  put  an  untimely  end  to 
Suckling's  wooing  and  seriously  damaged  his  reputation 
at  court.  Indeed  fame  has  small  respect  to  those  who 
prefer  life  to  dying  for  the  sake  of  honour.  He  seems  in 
the  end  to  have  outlived  his  disgrace,  and  to  have  always 
been  favoured  by  the  Queen,  who  was  notoriously  more 
partial  to  showy  grace  than  to  ungainly  worth. 

However  that  may  have  been,  his  amusing  "  Session  of 
the  Poets"  was  handed  about  in  manuscript  in  the  year 
1637.  In  this  ingenious  satire  the  poets  are  represented 
as  being  brought  before  Apollo,  in  order  that  he  might 
settle  who  should  be  laureate.  Amongst  many  unknown 
names  Ben  Jonson  looms  large  according  to  his  wont  and 
loudly  claims  the  wreath,  but  has  to  sit  down  without 
obtaining  his  desire.  Tom  Carew's  claim  is  sifted,  and  his 
Muse  is  declared  to  be  too  "hard  bound"  for  the  office. 
Suckling  himself  is  summoned, 

"  but  did  not  appear, 

But  straight  one  whispered  Apollo  i'  th'  ear, 
That  of  all  men  living1  he  cared  not  for't, 
He  loved  not  the  Muses  so  well  as  his  sport; 

"And  priz'd  black  eyes,  or  a  lucky  hit 
At  bowls  above  the  trophies  of  wit; 
But  Apollo  was  angry,  and  publickly  said, 
'Twere  fit  that  a  fine  were  set  upon's  head." 

Finally,  to  teach  the  poets  true  modesty,  Apollo  crowned 
an  alderman,  who 

"  openly  declared,  that  the  best  sign 
Of  a  good  store  of  wit's  a  good  store  of  coin." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Suckling  describes  himself 
exactly  in  the  stanzas  quoted.  The  whole  of  the  poem  is 
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a  pleasant  satire  after  the  style  of  Horace,  but  which  gives 
the  impression  of  having  been  dashed  off  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  of  inspiration  and  left  to  take  its  chance  without 
correction. 

Next  year  Suckling  had  his  play  "Aglaura"  presented 
in  the  Private  House  in  Blackfriars.  When  this  astonish- 
ing tragedy  was  amended  and  produced  after  the  Restora- 
tion, Samuel  Pepys  went  to  see  it  and  called  it  a  "  mean 
play."  In  the  present  instance  his  judgment  is  correct; 
"Aglaura"  is  certainly  a  tragedy,  since  it  contains  six 
deaths  of  various  kinds,  though  none  of  them  natural, 
some  behind  the  scenes,  some  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  Some  of  the  stage-directions  are  curious; 
twice  the  actors  are  instructed  to  "  scratch  their  heads,'7 
whether  for  need  or  for  ideas  the  sage  playwright  does  not 
betray.  During  the  next  two  years  he  seems  to  have 
produced  several  other  plays,  such  as  "  The  Discontented 
Colonel,"  "  The  Goblins  " — a  not  very  witty  comedy, — 
"The  Tragedy  of  Brennorault,"  and  "The  Sad  One/' 
None  of  these  is  truly  interesting  in  itself,  really  dramatic, 
or  shows  any  aptitude  for  the  writing  of  blank  verse. 
Suckling  was  in  essence  a  lyric  poet  and  a  song-writer : 
his  Muse  was  not  solid  enough  to  compass  the  dignity  of 
tragedy,  while  though  a  considerable  wit,  his  humour  was 
too  sporadic  to  be  adapted  to  the  production  of  comedy. 

Leaving  the  distractions  of  the  stage  Suckling  joined 
his  friend  Goring,  whose  character  was  sufficient  to  damn 
the  cause  of  an  angel,  in  an  attempt  to  serve  the  King. 
The  two  friends  promised  each  to  raise  a  company  of  one 
hundred  men  for  the  expedition  against  Scotland.  Our 
poet  gave  loose  to  his  taste  for  splendour  in  the  equipment 
of  his  troop,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  him  £10,000,  so 
lavish  was  their  uniform.  Aubrey  thus  speaks  of  them  as 
"  a  troope  of  100  very  handsome  proper  young  men,  whom 
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he  clad  in  white  doubletts  and  scarlet  breeches,  and  scarlet 
coates,  hattes  and  feathers,  well  horsed  and  armed.  They 
say  'twas  one  of  the  finest  sights  in  those  dayes."  So  fine 
a  sight  was  this  company,  that  its  uniform  was  greeted 
with  derision  and  savagely  lampooned,  while  both  it  and 
its  leader  were  said  to  have  made  a  somewhat  inglorious 
charge  against  the  Scots.  Even  if  this  piece  of  scandal  be 
true,  it  may  be  remarked  at  this  place  that  the  poet  and 
his  popinjays  were  not  the  only  company  in  the  English 
army  which  made  a  charge  of  that  kind  in  that  ill-fated 
war. 

Suckling's  career  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  In  1641, 
perceiving  that  the  King's  cause  would  be  irretrievably 
lost  if  the  present  policy  of  inaction  were  pursued,  in. 
company  with  Jerinyn,  he  devised  a  plan  for  bringing  up 
the  army  to  overawe  the  Parliament.  For  some  reason  or 
other  matters  were  delayed  probably  by  the  King's  ir- 
resolution, till  the  wild  scheme  leaked  out  and  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  two  Houses.  As  a  natural  consequence 
so  fierce  a  storm  of  indignation  burst  upon  its  unlucky 
author's  head,  that  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  France.  Of  his 
death  there  is  some  uncertainty.  It  seems  probable  that 
Aubrey  is  right  in  asserting  that  he  took  poison.  The  sad 
story  had  best  be  quoted  in  the  old  antiquary's  own  words, 
which  run  thus:  "Anno  1641  he  went  to  France,  where, 
after  some  time  being  come  to  the  bottome  of  his  fund 
that  was  left,  reflecting  on  the  miserable  and  despicable 
condition  he  should  be  reduced  to,  having  nothing  left  to 
maintaine  him,  he  (having  a  convenience  for  that  purpose, 
lyeing  at  an  apothecarie's  house  in  Paris)  tooke  poyson, 
which  killed  him  miserably  with  vomiting.  He  was  buryeci 
in  the  Protestants'  churchyard."  Aubrey's  date  of  1646 
has  been  corrected,  but  the  rest  of  his  story  seems  probable 
enough.  Charles,  like  his  faithless  race,  was  seldom  mind- 
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ful  of  absent  friends,  and  the  young  poet's  ruinous 
extravagance  had  reduced  him  to  the  depths  of  poverty. 
Such  gay  spirits  not  uncommonly  sink  soonest  under  the 
weight  of  misfortune.  They  have  never  learned  to  deny 
themselves  a  single  pleasure  and  they  would  scorn  to 
work.  Suckling  had  not  the  constancy  to  fight  against  his 
poverty,  and  he  ended  his  life  thus  miserably  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-two.  Had  he  been  strong  enough  to  have 
acted  up  to  the  level  of  his  real  gifts,  he  might  have 
achieved  greater  fame  and  more  lasting  success. 

Suckling  was  oddly  compounded  :  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  had  a  serious  religious  side  to  his  nature,  which 
showed  itself  at  times.  As  has  been  said,  his  "  Account  of 
Religion  by  Reason  "  was  intended  to  meet  the  arguments 
of  the  Socinians.  When  he  was  preparing  it,  he  went  to 
Bath  with  a  coach-load  of  books  to  aid  him  in  his  studies. 
No  doubt,  too,  a  course  of  the  waters  would  be  beneficial  to 
him  after  the  lavish  vigour  of  his  life  in  London.  The 
little  pamphlet  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  with  the 
full-mouthed  compliments  which  marked  those  fulsome 
times.  The  whole  work  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  rapidly  thrown  together.  It  is  distinguished  by 
quick  wit  and  occasional  touches  of  nice  discernment, 
which  prove  how  fine  a  scholar  he  might  have  been  had  he 
not  disdained  the  needful  drudgery.  Still  it  is  not  con- 
vincing, though  it  is  clear  that  its  author  was  in  serious 
earnest  when  he  wrote  it.  His  prose  style  is  in  the  main 
lucid  and  his  words  well  chosen.  But  he  was  not  able  to 
carry  through  a  long  argument;  he  preferred  quick 
thrusts  to  persistent  assault,  with  the  result  that  he  charms 
rather  than  convinces.  Moreover,  he  is  often  trembling 
on  the  edge  of  deep  thoughts  without  daring  to  plunge 
into  their  depths.  Hence  it  will  be  needful  to  say  no  more 
of  this  interesting  little  work  than  this,  that  it  shows  the 
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religious  side  of  his  nature,  which  could  not  be  gleaned 
either  from  his  letters  or  from  his  poems. 

Another  side  of  his  temper  reveals  itself  in  his  letters, 
of  which  some  in  full  and  some  in  fragments  are  preserved. 
In  some  cases  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  say  to  whom  they 
were  written,  but  it  seems  clear  that  with  the  exception  of 
those  written  to  one  or  other  of  his  numerous  flames  they 
were  intended  to  be  shown  to  more  than  the  recipient. 
His  own  futile  attempt  at  matrimony  had  soured  him 
against  the  holy  estate,  so  in  his  endeavour  to  dissuade  his 
friend,  Jack  Bond,  from  love,  he  remarks,  "  Marrying,  as 
our  friend  the  late  Ambassador  hath  wittily  observed, 
would  certainly  cure  it ;  but  that  is  a  kind  of  live  pigeons 
laid  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  a  last  remedy,  worse  than  the 
disease."  From  his  other  letters  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Suckling  would  have  recommended  without  hesitation 
something  short  of  matrimony  to  cure  love.  He  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  chivalry  and  licentiousness  seasoned 
with  occasional  pinches  of  the  spice  of  a  noble  nature.  An 
example  of  one  of  his  complimentary  letters  to  one  of  his 
divinities  may  be  given  for  the  instruction  of  sighing 
shepherds.  It  runs  thus  :  —  •"  Dear  Princess, — If  parting 
be  a  sin  (as  sure  it  is)  what  then  to  part  from  you?  If  to 
extenuate  an  ill  be  to  increase  it,  what  then  now  to  excuse 
it  by  a  letter?  That  which  we  allege  to  lessen  it,  with 
you  perchance  has  added  to  the  guilt  already,  which  is  our 
sudden  leaving  you.  Abruptness  is  an  eloquence  in 
parting,  when  spinning  out  of  time  is  but  the  weaving  of 
new  sorrow.  And  thus  we  thought;  yet  not  being  able  to 
distinguish  of  our  own  acts,  the  fear  we  may  have  sinned 
farther  than  we  think  of,  has  made  us  send  to  you  to  know 
whether  it  is  mortal  or  not."  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  foregoing  letter  has  more  of  the  appearance  of  an 
exercise  in  cleverness  than  of  a  real  outpouring  of  the 
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heart.  The  same  criticism  may  be  made  of  most  of  his 
letters  in  this  kind.  More  need  not  be  quoted  from  these  : 
but  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  they  give  a 
considerable  insight  into  his  life  and  into  the  gay  lives  of 
the  court  gallants  during  the  days  of  the  First  Charles. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  poet  that  Suckling  has  won  his  chief, 
if  not  his  only,  title  to  fame,  and  that  title  rests  firmly  on 
the  slender  yet  sure  foundation  of  quite  a  few  poems.  Of 
those  which  he  has  written  perhaps  not  more  than  three 
are  made  up  of  the  stuff  of  immortality;  but  these  three 
are  sure  of  their  place  in  the  garland  of  English  song. 
Our  poet  was  a  skilful  inventor  of  metres,  a  fact  for  which 
he  does  not  always  win  due  credit,  perhaps  because  of  the 
want  of  success  of  some  of  his  inventions.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  realised  the  need  of  taking  pains  to  polish 
his  experiments  in  this  kind.  Some  of  his  songs  were 
sung  to  the  lute,  some  perhaps  to  the  spinet,  when  the 
music  might  assist  in  the  slurring  over  of  doubtful 
syllables  and  of  other  little  roughnesses  in  the  rhythm. 
But  some  of  his  new  measures  ring  with  the  true  chime  of 
song.  Such,  for  example,  as  this  stanza  portraying  an 
inconstant  lover :  — 

If  where  a  gentle  bee  hath  fallen 
And  laboured  to  his  power, 

A  new  succeeds  not  to  that  flower, 
But  passes  by; 

'Tis  to  be  thought,  the  gallant  elsewhere  loads  his  thigh. 

or  this  of  an  honest  lover:  — 

If  fondly  thou  dost  not  mistake, 
And  all  defects  for  graces  take, 
Persuad'st  thyself  that  jests  are  broken, 
When  she  hath  little  or  nothing  spoken : 
Know  this, 

Thou  lov'st  amiss, 

And  to  love  true, 

Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew. 
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In  these  two  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied  with 
ease,  it  will  be  seen  that  Suckling  has  the  independence 
and  metrical  creativeness  of  the  Elizabethans,  who 
immediately  preceded  him.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
he  leaned  rather  to  the  meretriciousness  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  than  to  the  severe  grace  of  Ben  Jonson's  lyrics, 
or  to  the  marvellous  witchery  of  Shakespeare.  Further- 
more, he  had  a  coarse  fibre  in  his  nature  which  does  not 
give  a  favourable  impression  of  his  purity  of  heart.  Nor 
is  the  coarseness  like  that  of  Herrick  upon  occasion, 
palpably  introduced  to  tickle  the  palate  of  the  groundlings, 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  part  of  the  poet's  being.  It  is  not 
sensuousness,  it  is  the  offspring  of  bad  taste.  That  such 
coarseness  was  lightly  tolerated  by  so  rigid  a  moralist  as 
Charles  may  appear  surprising.  But  a  careful  study  of 
the  poets  who  haunted  the  court  of  "  the  white  King  "  is 
quite  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  fondest  admirers. 

Of  this  gay  court  with  its  solemn  head  Suckling  was  one, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  his  neighbours.  A  spend- 
thrift, a  gambler,  a  wit,  a  poet,  an  occasional  theologian, 
a  hard  drinker,  a  man  of  loose  life,  whose  courage  was  not 
beyond  reproach  and  whose  cleverness  none  could  dispute, 
he  flitted  about  like  a  gay  butterfly  as  far  as  his  costume 
and  outer  man  were  concerned,  and  like  a  tame  bulfmch 
carefully  trained  to  sing  court  measures  with  occasional 
memories  of  the  sweeter  songs  of  the  wild  wood.  Most  of 
his  poems  are  songs  of  passion.  As  his  wayward  fancy 
was  caught  he  broke  out  into  snatches  of  musical  verse, 
which  was  handed  about  the  court  in  manuscript,  perhaps 
set  to  music,  sung,  admired,  envied,  scorned  according  to 
the  temper  of  those  who  read  it.  There  is  always  a  blend- 
ing of  wit  with  his  passion,  which  indeed  tends  to  weaken 
its  force  sometimes :  nor  could  any  bard  declaim  with 
greater  force  against  the  obdurate  fair  one.  Witness  his 
proud  advice  to  a  despairing  lover :  — 
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Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 

Prithee  why  so  pale? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail? 

Prithee  why  so  pale? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner? 

Prithee  why  so  mute? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do't? 

Prithee  why  so  mute? 

Quit,  quit  for  shame,  this  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her  ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her — 

The  devil  take  her. 

In  spite  of  the  carelessness  of  the  second  and  fifth  lines  of 
the  last  stanza,  none  can  doubt  the  force  and  applicability 
to  many  cases  of  the  foregoing  song.  So  apposite  is  it 
indeed  to  the  disagreeable  chill  of  rejected  addresses,  that 
the  little  poem  seems  likely  to  be  remembered  for  many 
generations  to  come.  The  rhythm  is  so  good  and  the  sense 
so  sound,  that  both  will  appeal  to  the  half-angered,  half- 
sad  heart  with  no  mean  power,  while  the  last  line  will 
continue  to  express  in  the  future,  as  strongly  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past,  the  common  charity  of  disappointed 
swains. 

Another  song  may  be  quoted  to  illustrate  Suckling's 
beginnings  of  lovemaking,  which  is  both  vigorous  and  in 
the  main  melodious:  — 

Out  upon  it.  I  have  loved 

Three  whole  days  together  ; 
And  I'm  like  to  love  three  more, 

If  it  prove  fair  weather. 

Time  shalt  moult  away  his  wings, 

Ere  he  shall  discover 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again 

Such  a  constant  lover. 
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But  the  spite  on't  is,  no  praise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me; 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  stays, 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she, 

And  that  very  face, 
There  had  been  at  least  ere  this 

A  dozen  dozen  in  her  place. 

In  the  foregoing  stanzas  the  devil-may-care  spirit  of 
Suckling  is  sufficiently  displayed.  Constancy  was  not  in 
his  nature  either  to  woman  or  in  other  serious  pursuits; 
neither  does  he  commonly  seem  to  have  had  a  sound 
appreciation  of  much  besides  the  physical  beauty  of  the 
maids,  who  appealed  to  his  wayward  heart.  There  is  little 
in  him  of  the  depth  of  passion  expressed  by  greater  masters 
of  song-writing.  It  may  be  that  he  never  really  loved 
truly,  as  man  should  love.  Certainly  he  had  no  higher 
estimate  of  women  than  his  friend,  Tom  Carew,  and  held 
them  in  far  lower  regard  than  did  his  friend  and  crony, 
Dick  Lovelace,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  his  exquisite 
descriptive  poem  of  "  The  Wedding/'  There  is  scarcely 
a  poem  of  his  relating  to  women  which  is  not  tainted  with 
this  physical  sensuousness,  while  many  of  them  hint  in 
plain  terms  at  sensuality.  Still  within  his  compass  he 
could  sing  with  a  music  of  his  own  and  with  considerable 
power. 

We  may  now  accompany  him  as  guests  to  that  Wedding,1 
of  which  he  has  so  daintily  sung.  To  be  rated  at  its  true 
worth  the  whole  poem  must  be  read,  when  the  subtle 
touches  of  description,  the  buoyancy  of  the  wit  and  the 
exact  suitableness  of  the  rhythm  cannot  fail  to  be 

1.  Hazlitt  says  it  was  the  wedding  of  Roger  Boyle,  first  Earl  of 
Orrery,  to  Lady  Margaret  Howard,  daughter  of  Theophilus,  Earl  of 
Suffolk. 
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perceived  and  admired.  The  bridegroom  is  portrayed 
marching  along  with  that  air  of  proud,  yet  nervous  self- 
consciousness,  which  is  the  usual  portion  of  his  kind.  But 
in  painting  the  portrait  of  the  bride,  the  poet  uses  his  full 
selection  of  words,  each  of  which  seems  to  fit  into  its  place, 
like  the  delicate  touches  of  colour  in  a  Dutch  picture. 
Some  stanzas  must  be  quoted  in  spite  of  their  familiarity 
to  all  lovers  of  poetry,  to  show  that  the  praise  is  not 
excessive. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  feared  the  light : 
But  oh,  she  dances  such  a  way, 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-Day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 
No  daisy  makes  comparison, 

(Who  sees  them  is  undone). 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
Such  as  are  on  a  Katherine-pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin, 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly. 
But  (Dick)  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze, 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

These  three  stanzas  will  suffice  to  give  a  taste  of  Suckling's 
quality,  when  he  had  a  theme  to  his  mind.  He  passes  on 
to  speak  of  the  parson's  possible  envy  of  the  bridegroom, 
of  the  cook's  impatience,  of  the  grand  carouse,  when 

Several  ways  the  time  did  pass, 
Whilst  every  woman  wished  her  place, 
And  every  man  wished  his. 
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The  dance,  the  bridal  chamber,  the  tedious  posset  and  the 
conclusion  are  told  with  much  wit  and  beauty.  It  were 
devoutly  to  be  wished  that  Suckling  had  left  us  more  verse 
of  this  kind,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  him  his 
own  place  amongst  the  immortals.  The  descriptive  power 
is  so  great,  that  the  reader  sees  the  whole  succession  of 
scenes  of  the  wedding  until  the  dance  is  over.  The 
procession,  the  brave  bridegroom,  lovely  bride,  the  church, 
the  banquet,  the  dance,  the  posset,  and  the  rest  form  a 
living  picture  from  the  past,  which  gives  more  insight  into 
the  life  of  our  forefathers  than  many  pages  of  what  is 
usually  called  historical  narrative. 

Suckling's  limited  power  of  satire  is  seen  best  in  his 
"  Session  of  the  Poets,"  which  has  already  been  illustrated. 
To  what  has  been  said  before  may  be  added  these  remarks. 
The  poet's  criticisms  of  his  fellow-bards  show  much  dis- 
crimination and  are  in  the  main  kindly  enough.  Some  of 
the  names  mentioned  are  almost  wholly  unknown  to-day 
except  as  courtiers,  whose  verse  would  be  handed  about 
the  court  like  Suckling's  own,  but  which  has  long  perished. 
Some  of  them  no  doubt  met  at  the  Bear  Tavern  and  read 
their  productions  to  the  assembled  guests,  so  long  as  they 
were  tolerated.  But  few  of  them  had  the  lasting  quality 
of  their  volatile  compeer,  who,  when  he  had  a  mind,  could 
turn  a  tune  against  time.  Venerable  ghosts,  they  appear 
and  disappear,  as  he  sings  his  sportive  song.  Truly  it 
would  have  been  good  to  have  been  present  at  one  of  those 
gay  carousals,  over  which  "  rare  Ben  Jonson  "  still  presided 
in  Suckling's  time,  while  Davenant  tried  to  disguise  the 
absence  of  his  nose,  and  Lovelace  lilted  forth  his  strenuous 
verse.  Even  Selden  is  credited  with  divine  poesy, 
while  Edmond  Waller  was  just  beginning  to  polish  his 
delicate  lines.  To  these  Suckling  sang,  when  he  thought 
fit.  Sometimes  it  would  be  a  tavern-catch  not  unfitted  to 
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some  favoured  drab,  whom  he  fancied ;  sometimes  it  would 
be  a  more  or  less  pointed  satire;  sometimes  he  declaimed 
against  obdurate  fair  ones,  and  once  he  turned  his  lute  to 
one  of  the  daintiest  pieces  of  descriptive  writing  in  the 
language.  It  is  this  intermittent,  careless  character  of  his 
muse,  which  is  so  tantalising,  as  her  occasional  descents  to 
the  speech  of  a  tavern-drab  are  so  irritating. 

What  then  are  we  to  say  about  Suckling's  poetry  and 
what  about  the  man  himself?  A  careful  study  of  his 
various  metres  will  repay  the  student,  who  may  find 
occasional  lapses,  but  who  must  admit  that  most  of  his 
rhythms  are  well  handled,  as  all  of  them  are  well 
imagined.  It  is  his  haste  alone  which  prevents  him  from 
attaining  more  perfect  melody  in  each.  His  letters  give 
us  the  impression  of  great  care  in  their  composition ;  his 
poems,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  have  flowed  from  him 
with  little  effort.  He  was  not  sufficiently  impressed  with 
the  need  of  care  in  writing  verse;  his  chief  test  in  this 
matter  would  seem  to  have  been  simply  spontaneity.  Now 
spontaneity,  like  impromptu  poems,  is  often  a  synonym 
for  slipshod  work.  Great  poetry,  like  anything  else  which 
is  great,  requires  considerable  labour.  The  poet  is  no 
doubt  "born  and  not  made."  But  for  all  that  his  poetry 
takes  a  considerable  amount  of  making  and  no  small  care, 
if  it  is  to  have  the  lasting  quality.  That  Suckling  was  a 
born  poet,  no-one  will  venture  to  deny;  that  he  might  have 
greatly  improved  his  verse  in  the  making  by  a  little  more 
care  is  no  less  true.  That  he  had  the  divine  fire  in  his 
soul  can  easily  be  seen  in  his  best  work ;  that  he  sometimes 
sang  merely  to  please  his  tavern-cronies  is  no  less  con- 
spicuous. After  all  he  only  lived  thirty-two  or  three  years 
at  most,  many  of  which  were  spent  in  the  camp  and  more 
still  in  gaming.  Still  it  seems  a  pity,  that  he  did  not  take 
his  poetic  gifts  more  seriously.  When  he  does  yield  to 
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the  full  fascination  of  Erato  the  sportive  Muse  of  love,  he 
proves  himself  no  contemptible  worshipper  on  Parnassus. 
Another  quality  militated  perhaps  with  his  universal 
success  as  a  poet,  and  that  is  his  wit.  Quips,  jests  and 
conceits  were  in  part  the  fashion  of  his  age.  Suckling  was 
essentially  of  his  age;  that  is  why  part  of  him  belongs  to 
all  time.  His  love  of  witticisms  does  not  always  do  iustice 
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to  his  undoubted  sense  of  humour,  and  his  jests  obtrude 
themselves  sometimes  into  unsuitable  places.  He  was  not 
commonly  given  to  serious  thought ;  search  his  poems 
through  and  you  will  find  much  sportive  verse,  some  con- 
ceits though  not  a  great  number,  some  satire,  but  little  if 
anything  to  indicate  that  he  took  a  serious  view  of  life. 
Even  the  poetical  records  of  his  passion  are  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously.  Sometimes  he  would  seem  to  be  smiling 
quietly  at  the  damsel,  whose  charms  he  is  chanting,  while 
the  sound  wholeness  of  his  heart  is  manifest  in  most  of  his 
songs.  Sometimes  he  gives  the  reader  the  impression  of 
suddenly  looking  up  from  a  game  of  bowls  and  catching 
sight  of  some  passing  fair  one.  Instantly  his  fancy  is 
caught,  he  sings  a  little  song  in  her  honour,  then  turns 
once  more  to  his  game  utterly  forgetful  of  her  former 
presence.  It  is  just  this  carelessness  and  light-hearted- 
ness,  which  give  so  great  a  fascination  to  his  poetry,  but 
which  make  it  in  many  respects  so  disappointing. 

He  had  a  keen  eye  for  rural  and  partly  cultivated  nature, 
which  he  was  able  to  depict  in  suitable  language.  It  is 
true  that  he  does  not  often  try  his  hand  at  such  descrip- 
tions. But  he  could  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  see  the  daisies 
silvering  the  meadow;  he  noticed  the  crimson-stained 
cheek  of  the  Katherine-pear  and  had  an  eye  for  the  timid 
mice  stealing  across  the  floor.  But  after  all  he  is  a  poet 
of  human  nature,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  deep  love  of 
the  great  city,  in  which  he  had  lived  the  greater  part  of 
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his  life.  His  happiest  touches,  with  a  few  noteworthy 
exceptions,  are  used  to  display  the  inconsistencies,  the  joys, 
the  extravagancies  and  sorrows  of  lovers.  Herein  his 
buoyant  wit  served  his  turn  well ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  his  descriptions  of  rural  nature  always  lead  up  to  or 
are  connected  with  some  human  being.  After  Sir  John 
Digby  had  cudgelled  him,  the  doubt  on  his  courage  thus 
implied  hindered  his  advance  at  court.  Only  one  of  his 
poems  is  addressed  to  the  King.  Still  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  verses  were  read  and  sung  about  the  court, 
as  well  as  over  the  sack-slopped  table  of  the  Bear  Tavern ; 
nor  does  the  Queen  ever  appear  to  have  entirely  lost  her 
interest  in  him.  So  much  for  Suckling  as  a  poet.  He  is 
a  true  poet  of  considerable  elegance.  So  little  of  his 
poetry  has  survived  probably  because  he  wrote  so  little. 
It  is  after  all  easier  to  hold  a  hand  at  cribbage  or  to  win 
a  rubber  at  bowls  than  to  pour  forth  a  continuous  stream 
of  immortal  verse.  That  Suckling  realised  this  and  did 
not  weary  his  Muse  with  a  too  severe  strain  of  importunity 
is  manifest  to  the  perceptive  critic.  Neither  did  he  trick 
her  out  in  a  perfect  dress  with  uniform  success.  Such  a 
task  would  have  been  too  laborious  for  a  man  of  his  type. 
But  though  he  often  suft'ered  her  to  go  draggled  and  slip- 
shod, when  he  adorned  her  with  her  Wedding-drett,  he 
showed  what  he  could  have  done  oftener,  if  he  had  really 
tried.  He  played  his  game  of  skill  or  chance,  he  composed 
his  dreary  plays,  he  sang  his  little  song,  and  he  passed 
away  before  his  time  bv  his  own  hand.  Yet  his  seat  with 
the  immortals  is  assured,  and  he  remains  the  sad  example 
of  a  poet,  who  has  given  such  a  taste  of  his  quality  but  in 
such  small  measure,  that  the  lover  of  verse  can  only  long 
for  more  of  the  best. 

As  to  Sucklings'  character  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  in  its  favour.     He  did  make  true  and  lasting  friend- 
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ships  with  similar  choice  spirits  to  his  own,  and  sometimes 
with  far  nobler  men  like  Falkland  and  Hales.  He  may 
have  had  the  spendthrift's  generosity;  but  it  must  still 
remain  uncertain  whether  he  paid  the  portions  of  his 
sisters.  Though  he  cared  little  for  the  formal  manners  of 
the  great  Lords  of  his  time  and  never  associated  with  them 
of  his  own  free  will,  in  all  his  dealings  with  them  he 
would  seem  to  have  been  as  servile  as  was  common  in  that 
age  of  eulogistic  extravagance.  That  he  was  a  good  pot- 
house companion  goes  without  saying  :  that  was  a  common 
feature  of  the  poets  of  the  period.  Like  many  of  his 
cronies,  he  loved  a  practical  joke  and  played  more  than 
one  with  much  success.  His  general  manners  and  his 
witty  conversation  endeared  him  to  many  who  did  not 
search  for  deeper  reasons  of  admiration.  His  letters  show 
the  terms  on  which  he  lived  with  his  friends.  Sometimes 
we  can  conceive  that  he  broke  a  jest  on  them,  which  must 
have  stung  to  the  quick.  Tom  Carew,  it  would  seem,  had 
once  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  a  widow:  Suckling,  in 
his  attempts  to  dissuade  his  friend  from  thus  throwing 
himself  away,  referred  to  the  luckless  widow  as  "  a  kind  of 
chewed  meat,"  and  a  "  half-tyred  mare."  Such  expressions 
are  certainly  forcible  and  witty  after  their  fashion;  but 
they  are  not  calculated  to  please  a  fond  lover.  Moreover, 
his  continuous  onslaughts  upon  women  and  attempts  to 
expose  their  weaknesses  are  neither  chivalrous  nor  just. 
No  man,  who  had  ever  lost  his  heart,  could  have  uttered 
such  taunts. 

Suckling  was  personally  vain,  as  perhaps  most  handsome 
people  may  be  said  to  be,  though  some  conceal  their  vanity 
with  wonderful  skill.  His  gorgeous  habit  of  dress,  the 
startling  bravery  with  which  he  bedecked  his  troop  in  the 
Scottish  war,  and  some  other  lesser  indications  point  in 
this  direction.  That  he  was  vain  of  his  verse  does  not 
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anywhere  appear :  that  came  to  him  too  easily  to  employ 
his  thoughts  as  much  as  it  might  have  done  with 
advantage.  But  his  poems  on  love  and  his  letters  to 
women  point  to  his  conviction  that  he  could  easily  conquer 
most  of  them.  If  a  man  really  believes  that  he  is  the  easy 
victor  of  women's  hearts,  he  usually  neither  knows  women 
nor  himself.  Suckling  found  that  out  when  he  went 
a-wooing  not  for  love  but  for  money.  Mistress  Willoughby 
was  not  taken  in  by  his  feigned  graces  and  his  affectations 
of  deep  passion.  She  saw  through  his  pretentions  and 
caused  a  former  lover  to  beat  him  off  literally  and  in  sober 
earnest.  He  seems,  too,  to  have  had  some  opinion  of  his 
political  sagacity.  Almost  the  last  event  of  his  life  in 
England  proved  alike  his  wisdom  and  unwisdom.  He  could 
clearly  see,  what  Charles  with  his  hesitant  intellect  could 
not  see,  that  the  royal  inaction  was  fatal  to  the  royal 
cause.  But  how  to  devise  a  remedy  he  could  not  decide. 
His  plan  of  joining  Goring  in  bringing  up  the  army  to  the 
King's  help  was  just  the  least  satisfactory  plan  possible  in 
those  perilous  times.  He  did  not  realise  the  heroic 
firmness  and  the  dauntless  determination  of  men  like  Pym 
and  Hampden.  He  had  to  flee,  and  found  to  his  cost  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  starving  in  France,  that  Charles 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  up  his  friends  to  the  anger  of 
their  enemies,  when  his  own  interest  demanded,  or  of 
leaving  them  to  die  of  neglect  with  a  carelessness  alike 
Stuart  and  royal. 

So  the  poor,  gay,  young  poet  came  to  an  end  of  his 
resources  and  so  he  made  an  end  of  his  life.  It  is  a 
pathetic  story  of  great  talents  to  a  large  extent  wasted. 
Suckling  lacked  stability,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  succeed  in  making  the  best  of  natural  gifts.  He  was 
loveable  rather  than  deserving  of  love,  brilliant  rather 
than  steady.  Yet  he  fills  a  distinct  niche  in  the  temple  of 
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fame,  and  remains  in  the  history  of  our  literature  as  a 
poet,  who  might  have  done  far  more  than  he  did,  of  more 
compass  than  actual  achievement,  as  a  courtier  who 
gambled  away  his  patrimony  and  gave  the  King  bad 
advice,  as  a  starving  bard,  who  laid  hands  on  himself  in 
his  despair.  Our  human  sympathy  follows  him  to  that  now 
unknown  grave  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  of  Paris,  and 
we  breathe  our  regrets  for  his  untimely  end  and  his 
unfulfilled  promise. 


ON  AN  OLD  VOLUME  OF  THE  "SPECTATOR." 
By   JOHN   MORTIMER. 

/CHARLES  LAMB  has  told  us  of  the  "ragged  veterans" 
to  be  found  among  his  hooks,  and  we  have  it,  on  the 
authority  of  Crabb  Robinson,  that  Elia's  library  was  of 
the  shabbiest  and  contained  the  finest  collection  of  first- 
rate  works  in  bad  condition  that  he  had  ever  seen.  Yet  I 
doubt  whether  the  gentle  humourist  had  a  volume  in  his 
collection  more  disreputably  shabby  in  appearance  than 
the  dingy  old  folio  which  is  at  present  engaging  my 
attention.  In  its  forlorn  and  battered  condition  it  would 
have  appealed  to  Elia's  tenderest  sympathies.  With  such 
powers  of  retention  as  are  left,  it  holds  together  near  upon 
three  hundred  numbers  of  the  old  "  Spectator,"  of  the 
years  1711-12.  In  its  original  binding  it  may  have  pre- 
sented a  fair  and  goodly  appearance,  but  in  its  present 
aspect  it  shows  signs  of  severe  mutilation,  and  the  degrada- 
tion consequent  upon  much  ignoble  use.  One  of  its  covers 
has  disappeared,  and  the  other  has  been  flayed  of  any  skin, 
of  sheep  or  calf,  with  which  it  may  have  been  clothed.  Its 
leaves  have  an  autumnal,  if  not  a  wintry,  look,  being 
brown  and  time-stained,  with  the  edges  of  them  frayed 
and  dog-eared.  A  neglected  and  despised  waif  among 
books,  it  was  discovered  and  rescued  by  its  present  owner 
at  an  angling  resort  on  the  river  Wharfe,  where  its  pages 
had  been  made  serviceable  by  some  previous  possessor,  a 
disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  it  would  seem,  as  a  storehouse 
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ior  such  feathers  of  birds — still  in  evidence  there — as  were 
suitable  for  the  artificial  construction  of  the  alluring  fly. 

In  the  contemplation  of  this  bit  of  literary  flotsam  and 
jetsam,  a  drifted  remnant  no  doubt,  from  the  wreck  of 
some  old  library,  the  imagination  is  pleasantly  stimulated, 
and  much  ingenious  speculation  might  be  indulged  in 
regarding  the  adventures  which  may  have  befallen  it  in  its 
passage  down  the  stream  of  time.  There  is  nothing 
uncommon  in  such  an  interest,  which  it  shares  with 
multitudes  of  other  books  of  varying  degrees  of  antiquity, 
ihat  fall  into  one's  hands,  and  yet,  somehow,  for  the  present 
writer  this  one  has  brought  with  it  a  peculiar  attraction  of 
its  own. 

No  lover  of  English  literature  on  its  humourous  and 
humanitarian  side,  I  take  it,  is  without  an  edition  of  the 
"  Spectator '  on  his  bookshelves.  The  one  I  possess 
was  published  early  in  the  last  century,  in  numerous 
volumes  of  a  handy  pocket  size,  and  substantially  bound 
in  calf.  This  re-print,  however,  which  hitherto  in  its 
degree  has  had  that  sufficient  rime  of  age  which  rendered 
it  harmonious  with  the  essays  embalmed  in  its  pages,  seems 
almost  jejune  and  modern  when  brought  into  contact  with 
this  ragged  old  folio. 

Turning  over  the  faded  leaves  each  one  in  its  two  pages 
representing  the  daily  output,  one  seems  to  be  brought 
into  immediate  touch  with  the  time  and  circumstances 
which  gave  them  birth.  The  familiar  essays,  presented 
to  one  here  in  their  original  dress,  have  a  charm  which  is 
not  obtainable  from  later  guises.  These  are  of  the  numbers 
which  lay  on  the  breakfast  tables  on  the  mornings  of  those 
remote  days  of  Queen  Anne,  and  were  discussed  by  the 
wits  in  the  coffee  houses.  The  readers  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
"  History  of  Henry  Esmond  "  will  remember  how  that 
worthy  gentleman,  being  sorely  in  love  with  Beatrix,  and 
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suffering  much  at  her  hands,  by  reason  of  her  wilful  ways, 
conspired  with  Dick  Steele  to  produce  a  sham  number  of 
the  "  Spectator  "  in  which  -that  lady  under  the  name  of 
Jocasta,  should  be  taught  a  lesson  as  to  the  possible  con- 
seqences  of  her  waywardness.  This  feigned  "  Spectator, *' 
we  are  told,  was  printed  at  Mr.  Steele's  office,  exactly  as 
those  famous  journals  were  printed,  and  was  laid  on  the 
breakfast  table  of  Miss  Beatrix  in  place  of  the  real  news- 
paper, for  Mistress  Jocasta  Beatrix,  we  learn,  "  who  had 
plenty  of  wit,  could  not  live  without  the  '  Spectator  '  to  her 
tea."  The  date  of  that  delicate  forgery  is  Tuesday,  April 
1st,  1712,  and  here  among  these  numbers  you  may  see  the 
real  one  for  that  day  which,  however,  is  not  of  Steele's- 
writing,  but  Budgell's. 

That  story  of  Henry  Esmond  runs  parallel  with  the 
times  when  these  numbers  of  the  "Spectator"  appeared, 
both  Steele  and  Addison  figure  in  it,  and  the  author 
confessedly  owed  much  to  such  sources  of  inspiration,  in 
the  reflection  he  gives  us  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
period.  In  his  essay  on  Steele  he  says  :  "As  we  read  those 
delightful  volumes  of  the  '  Tatler '  and  '  Spectator '  the 
past  age  returns ;  the  England  of  cur  ancestors  is  revivified ; 
the  may-pole  rises  in  the  Strand  again  in  London ;  the 
churches  are  thronged  with  daily  worshippers;  the  beaux 
are  gathering  in  the  coffee  houses ;  the  gentry  are  going  to 
the  drawing-room;  the  ladies  are  thronging  to  the  toy 
shops;  the  chairmen  are  jostling  in  the  streets;  the  foot- 
men are  running  with  links  before  the  chariot  or  jostling 
round  the  theatre  doors."  In  like  manner  as  one  glances 
over  these  essays  under  the  original  conditions  of  their 
presentation,  the  sense  of  intimacy  with  the  principal 
authors  is  intensified,  and  quite  a  new  interest  awakened ; 
even  the  quaintness  of  the  printed  type  counts  for  some- 
thing in  the  general  impression.  The  fictitious  personages, 
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too,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Will  Honeycomb,  Captain 
Sentry,  and  the  rest  of  that  memorable  club,  are  endowed 
with  an  additional  charm  as  one  sees  them  make  their 
appearance  here  for  the  first  time  on  the  literary  stage. 

It  seems  a  far  cry  to  the  time  when  these  essays,  with  the 
inevitable  Latin  quotation  at  the  head  of  each,  sufficed  in 
their  daily  advent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  town. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with  their  subject  matter,  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  We  know  how,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  them  their  writers  blended  entertainment  with 
instruction,  and  how  lightly  and  easily  they  passed  from 
gay  to  grave,  from  lively  to  severe.  Some  of  them  form 
delightful  bits  of  comedy,  while  others  are  distinctly  of 
the  nature  of  sermons,  for  both  Steele  and  Addison  were 
week-day  preachers.  Dick  Steele,  indeed,  had  early  taken 
to  sermonising,  of  which  his  "  Christian  Hero  "  is  a  notable 
example.  Therein  he  sets  forth  his  "Argument,  proving 
that  no  principles  but  those  of  Religion  are  sufficient  to 
make  a  great  man."  I  have  a  quaint  little  copy  of  that 
book,  which,  in  1727,  had  passed  into  its  eighth  edition, 
showing  that  up  to  a  period  of  two  years  before  Steele's 
death,  and  twenty-six  years  after  it  was  written,  it  still 
commanded  the  attention  of  readers.  In  Addison,  as  we 
know,  the  humourist  and  pietist  were  blended  in  fair  and 
equal  proportions.  He  could  discourse  with  equal  grace 
upon  such  light  topics  as  ''  Ladies'  Head  Dresses,"  "  Hooped 
Petticoats,"  and  "The  Exercise  of  the  Fan,"  and  upon 
such  serious  ones  as  "Religious  Faith  and  Practice," 
"  The  Wisdom  of  Providence,"  and  the  "  Immateriality  of 
the  Soul."  Scattered  among  his  week-day  sermons,  in  the 
volume  before  me,  I  come  upon  hymns  breathing  the  most 
devotional  spirit,  and  which  are  still  sung  in  our  churches. 
Such  is  that  which  begins  thus :  — 
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When  all  they  mercies,  0  my  God, 
My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view  I'm  lo«t 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

or  that  other  one  :  — 

How  are  Thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord, 
How  sure  is  their  defence, 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 
Their  help  Omnipotence. 

But  it  was  not  in  such  a  serious  direction  that  I  intended 
to  stray  in  dealing  with  these  numbers,  so  let  me  go  on 
to  say  that  a  special  interest  attaching  to  them,  and  which 
is  not  derivable  from  reprints,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
marginalia  of  advertisements,  for  which  a  certain  space 
was  left,  variable  in  quantity  according  to  the  length  of 
the  essay.  One  recipient  of  them  for  insertion  was 
"  Charles  Lillie,  Perfumer  at  the  corner  of  Beauford 
Buildings,  in  the  Strand,"  a  name  which  seems  to  carry 
with  it  a  sweet-smelling  savour.  These  advertisements  give 
us  certain  side-lights  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
time,  which  are  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 
Apropos  of  sermons,  here,  on  an  early  page,  is  one  to  this 
effect.  "  A  parcel  of  manuscript  sermons  of  a  learned  and 
eminent  Divine,  deceased  (never  out  of  the  Executors' 
hands),  to  be  disposed  of.  Enquire  at  Mr.  L.  Hunt's  at 
the  Blue  Perriwig  upon  the  paved  stones  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane  near  Charing  Cross."  On  this  page,  too,  we  may  see 
the  price  that  Jocasta  may  have  paid  for  her  tea,  which  is 
announced  as  saleable  at  ten  shillings  the  pound,  and 
equal  to  that  which  is  usually  sold  at  thirteen  or  fourteen 
shillings  a  pound.  Here,  too,  is  this  announcement : 
"  Deserted  out  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  William  Barrel's 
Company,  in  Her  Majesty's  First  Regiment  of  Foot 
Guards,  Jonathan  Burton,  5  foot  10  inches  high,  aged 
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about  20  years,  a  Linen  Draper  by  trade,  his  father  living 
near  Cripplegate,  and  Will  Finch,  5  foot  8  inches  high, 
about  28  years  old,  a  Distiller  by  trade,  lately  living  in 
Wood  Street.  Whoever  secures  them  shall  have  Two 
Guineas  reward,  giving  notice  to  Colonel  Barrel  at  his 
lodgings  in  Whitehall,  or  if  they  will  return  to  their 
company  within  three  days  they  shall  be  kindly  received." 
Among  the  missing  we  are  informed  that,  "  Whereas  a 
Boy  about  18  years  of  age,  clothed  like  a  Dutch  sailor  in 
a  Blue  Jacket  with  Ivory  Buttons,  Striped  Waistcoat,  and 
Trunk  Britches,  wears  his  own  curled  hair,  a  Bonnet  on 
his  Head,  and  speaks  broad  Scotch,  went  away  from  the 
Lord  George  Forbes's  lodgings  in  Cleveland  Court  behind 
the  Thatched  House  Tavern  on  Sunday  last,  the  2nd  of 
March,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of,  these  are  to  give 
notice  that  if  any  Body  will  bring  the  said  Boy  to  Lord 
Forbes's  lodgings  they  shall  have  a  Guinea  Reward." 
There  are  many  advertisements  that  one  lights  on  relating 
to  property  lost  and  stolen,  and  often  with  accommodating 
conditions  as  to  its  restoration.  Here  is  one  which  is  a 
curiosity,  "  Lost  on  Sunday,  the  llth  inst.,  in  or  near  St. 
John's  Church,  Hackney,  two  gold  watch  cases.  If  the 
same  is  brought  to  Daniel  Delinder  in  Devereux  Court  by 
the  Middle  Temple  Watchmaker  without  any  questions 
asked,  they  shall  receive  3  Guineas  reward  for  each,  or  if 
either  of  them  proportionable.  ^T.B. — There  is  a  new 
invention  by  the  said  Daniel  Delinder  of  a  spring  which 
is  very  neatly  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  case  which 
prevents  the  case  to  be  either  lost  or  stolen."  Then  again 
we  meet  with  this  :  "  Whereas  a  chequered  Cloak-Bag  was 
dropt  from  behind  a  Gentleman,  between  Southwark  and 
Crouched  Friars,  last  night  about  7  o'clock,  with  some 
Linen  2  Perriwigs,  and  some  Books  and  papers,  &c.  of  no 
use  but  to  owner.  Whoever  brings  to  Hamlin's  Coffee 
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House  by  the  Exchange  shall  there  receive  a  Guinea  and 
no  questions  asked." 

Among  public  sales  it  is  noticeable  that  these  are  often 
announced  to  take  place  "by  the  candle,"  or  "by  inch  of 
candle,"  the  custom,  it  would  seem,  being  to  insert  a  pin 
in  the  candle,  for  measurement,  and  to  allow  the  bidding 
to  go  on  until,  in  the  burning,  that  point  was  reached, 
when  the  last  bidder  was  declared  the  purchaser.  Much 
wine  among  other  beverages  seems  to  have  been  sold  in 
this  way,  but  regarding  some  of  the  vintage  of  Oporto, 
disposed  of  under  retail  conditions,  we  have  this  significant 
announcement :  "  Brook  and  Hellier  having  discovered 
that  several  Gentlemen's  Servants  who  have  been  sent  to 
their  Taverns  and  Cellars  for  neat  Oporto  Wine  (which  is 
18d.  per  quart)  have  instead  thereof  brought  the  small 
Viana  (which  is  but  15d.  a  quart),  and  that  some  who  have 
been  sent  directly  to  the  above  said  Tavern  and  Cellars 
have  never  been  there  but  carried  Home  (like  traitors) 
something  else  from  other  places  for  Brook  and  Hellier's ; 
gentlemen  are  therefore  desired,  when  they  suspect  them- 
selves imposed  on,  to  send  the  wine  immediately  to  the 
place  they  ordered  it  from,  or  a  note  of  what  it  was  they 
sent  for,  in  order  to  know  the  truth,  and  Brook  and  Hellier 
will  pay  the  extraordinary  charge  of  porters  on  the 
occasion." 

For  Clorinda,  Celia,  and  others  of  their  sex,  there  are 
many  tempting  announcements,  among  them  being  that 
of  the  famous  "Bavarian  Red  Liquor  which  gives  such  a 
delightful  blushing  colour  to  the  cheeks  of  those  that  are 
white  and  pale,  but  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
natural  fine  complexion  as  not  perceived  to  be  artificial  by 
the  nearest  Friend.  Is  nothing  of  paint,  or  in  the  least 
hurtful  but  good  in  many  cases  to  be  taken  inwardly.  It 
renders  the  face  delightfully  handsome  and  beautiful,  is 
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not  subject  to  be  rubbed  off  like  paint,  therefore  cannot  be 
discovered  by  the  nearest  Friend.  It  is  certainly  the  best 
beautifier  in  the  world.  Is  sold  at  Mr.  Payn's  toy  shop 
at  the  Angel  and  Crown  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  near 
Cheapside,  at  3s.  6d.  a  bottle,  with  Directions." 

For  these  fair  ones,  too,  is  the  announcement  that  "  The 
Vapours  among  women  are  infallibly  cured  in  an  instant 
so  as  never  to  return  again,  by  an  admirable  Chymical 
secret  a  few  drops  of  which  take  off  a  fit  in  a  moment, 
dispels  sadness  "  and,  as  the  advertisement  goes  on  to  say, 
works  a  miracle.  The  exercise  of  miraculous  powers,  or 
the  affectation  of  such,  in  another  direction,  however, 
meets  with  an  evil  fate,  for  we  read  that  there  is  "Just 
published  the  second  Edition  of  the  Tryal  and  the  pro- 
ceedings at  large  against  Jane  Wenham,  of  Wakorne  in 
Hertfordshire,  for  Sorcery  and  Witchcraft,  at  the  Assizes 
at  Hertford,  before  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  when  she  was 
found  guilty  and  received  sentence  of  death  for  the  same, 
March  4th,  1711-12."  Among  remedial  medicines  in- 
tended for  those  who  cannot  grow  fat  by  laughing  we  come 
upon  an  "  Assured  cure  for  Leanness,  which  proceeds  from  a 
cause  that  few  know  but  easily  removed  by  an  unparalleled 
Specific  Tincture,  which  fortifies  the  stomach,  purifies  the 
blood,  takes  off  Fretfulness  of  the  Mind,  occasions  rest  and 
easy  sleep,  and  as  certainly  disposes  and  causes  the  Body 
to  thrive  and  become  plump  and  fleshy,  if  110  manifest 
distemper  affects  the  patient  as  water  quenches  fire."  To 
health  or  pleasure  seekers  who  travel  in  search  of  either, 
these  announcements  are  addressed :  "A  coach  and  six  able 
horses  will  be  at  the  One  Bell  in  the  Strand  to-morrow, 
being  Tuesday  the  tenth  of  this  instant  June,  bound  for 
Exon,  Plymouth  or  Falmouth,  where  all  persons  shall  be 
kindly  used."  "  On  Friday  the  third  of  October  next, 
John  Abrahall  with  a  coach  and  able  horses  sets  out  from 
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the  Bull  Head,  the  lower  end  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  to  bring 
company  from  the  Bath.  This  is  to  give  notice  that  any 
person  may  be  carried  to  Bath  or  any  other  place  on  tbat 
road  at  a  reasonable  rate."  For  gentlemen  whose  sporting 
tastes  are  of  the  cock  fighting  kind  there  is  this  treat  pro- 
vided. "  The  first  week  in  June  will  be  fought  a  Cock 
match  at  Gisbrough  in  Cleavland,  Yorkshire,  by  the 
Cleavland  gentlemen,  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  llamsden  on 
the  other  for  10  Guineas  the  Maine.  They  weigh  on 
Monday  the  2nd  June  and  begin  to  fight  on  Tuesday  in 
the  afternoon,  and  continue  fighting  the  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  following." 

About  some  of  these  advertisements  there  is  an  air  of 
mystery,  as  thus :  "  A  penny  post  letter,  dated  the  15th 
instant,  and  signed  G.  S.,  is  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  directed.  If  the  Gentleman  who 
wrote  the  said  letter  will,  by  a  line  of  writing  or  otherwise, 
let  the  person  to  whom  it  was  directed  know  where  he  may 
see  him,  he  doubts  not  to  give  him  full  satisfaction  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  said  letter."  Something  tender  seems 
to  underlie  this  one  :  "  Florinda.  Directions  were  sent  as 
you  ordered  them,  and  the  person  is  much  concerned  at 
the  miscarriage,  not  knowing  the  reason  thereof,  but 
assures  you  'tis  not  what  you  suggest,  and  doubts  not  but 
you  will  suddenly  hear  of  them  by  the  way  you  first  pro- 
posed." Here  you  have  an  account  of  an  advertisement 
which  looks  like  a  libel,  and  was  posted  up  by  someone 
who  ran  away :  "  Whereas  an  advertisement  was  on  the 
29th  of  September  put  up  on  Mr.  Goodlad's  back  garden 
door  at  Mile  End  (concerning  a  lady  who  lodges  in  the 
same  house).  This  is  to  give  notice  that  whoever  shall 
discover  to  the  said  Mr.  Goodlad  (at  his  house  aforesaid 
or  at  the  Hare  in  Fenchurch  Street)  the  person  who  put 
up  the  said  Advertisement,  shall  receive  two  guineas 
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reward."  There  are  the  elements  of  possible  romance  in 
this  one,  which  carries  with  it  a  sweet  suggestiveness  :  "  A 
person  in  a  white  cloth  suit,  laced  with  silver,  who  handed 
two  ladies  out  of  the  box  in  the  gallery  of  the  Play  House 
in  Drury  Lane,  on  Wednesday  last,  is  desired  to  come  this 
day  without  fail  to  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster 
between  3  and  4  in  the  afternoon." 

As  this  brings  us  to  the  playhouse  door  it  may  be  noted 
here  that  precedence  was  given  in  these  announcements  to 
those  of  the  theatrical  kind,  the  house  of  Drury  leading 
the  way,  and  after  this  manner : "  At  the  desire  of  several 
ladies  of  quality,  by  her  Majesty's  company  of  Comedians 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  the  present  Thurs- 
day, the  24th  day  of  January,  will  be  performed  the 
last  revived  play  called  "  The  Tempest,"  or  the  Enchanted 
Island,  as  it  was  altered  from  Shakespeare  by  Sir  Will 
D'Avenant  and  the  late  Mr.  Dryden,  Poet  Laureate,  with 
new  scenes,  machines,  and  all  the  original  decorations 
proper  to  the  play.  By  her  Majesty's  command  no  persons 
will  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes."  In  addition  to  Drury 
we  have  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  and 
Punch's  Theatre  is  the  little  Piazza  Covent  Garden.  On 
April  21st,  1712,  we  are  told  that  "  This  day  is  opened  the 
famous  Water  Theatre  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Winstanley,  there  is  the  greatest  Curiosities  in  Water 
Works  the  like  was  never  performed  before  by  any.  It  is 
shown  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  every  evening  between 
five  and  six  of  the  clock.  With  several  new  additions 
made  this  Spring,  as  three  new  stages,  Sea  Gods  and 
Goddesses,  Nymphs,  Maremaids,  and  Satyrs,  some  of  them 
playing  of  fire  mingling  with  the  water,  and  a  Sea 
Triumph  round  the  Barrel  that  plays  so  many  liquors. 
And  all  is  taken  away  after  it  has  performed  its  part  and 
the  Barrel  is  broken  in  pieces  before  the  spectators."  Of 
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the  locality  of  the  theatre  we  are  told  that  "  it  is  at  the 
lower  end  of  Pickadilly,  and  is  known  by  the  Wind  Mill 
on  the  top  of  it." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  playhouse  notices 
is  that  which  tells  that  at  Drury  Lane  will  be  performed 
"A  new  Tragedy  called  'The  Distrest  Mother.'"  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  it  is  to  the  performance  of  it, 
as  witnessed  by  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  that  Addison 
devotes  one  of  his  most  delightful  papers.  Says  he,  "  My 
friend,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  we  last  met  at  the 
Club,  told  me  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  see  the  new 
Tragedy  with  me,  assuring  me  at  the  same  time  that  he 
had  not  been  at  a  play  this  twenty  years.  The  last  I  saw, 
said  Sir  Roger,  was  the  Committe,  which  I  should  not 
have  gone  to  neither  had  I  not  been  told  before  hand  that 
it  was  a  good  Church  of  England  comedy.  He  then 
proceeded  to  enquire  of  me  who  the  distrest  mother  was, 
and  upon  hearing  that  she  was  Hector's  widow,  he  told  me 
that  her  husband  was  a  brave  man  and  that  when  he  was 
a  school  boy  he  had  read  his  life  at  the  end  of  the 
Dictionary." 

One  must  reluctantly  desist  from  one's  pleasant 
browsing  in  these  old  pastures,  but  a  word  should  be  said 
regarding  a  change  which  came  over  the  "  Spectator  "  in 
the  matter  of  its  publication  and  which  is  in  evidence  in 
these  numbers.  It  is  the  appearance  on  it  for  the  first 
time  of  the  halfpenny  newspaper  stamp  in  August,  1712. 
This  impost  caused  no  little  commotion  among  journals  of 
the  time,  and  some  of  them  died  under  the  affliction. 
Writing  on  the  eve  of  its  adoption,  Addison  says :  "  This 
is  the  day  on  which  many  learned  authors  will  probably 
publish  their  last  words  ...  A  sheet  of  blank  paper  that 
must  have  the  new  imprimatur  clapt  upon  it  before  it  is 
qualified  to  communicate  anything  to  the  public  will  make 
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its  way  in  the  world  but  very  heavily.  ...  A  facetious 
friend  of  mine,  who  loves  a  pun,  calls  this  present 
mortality  among  authors  '  the  fall  of  the  leaf.'  "  Hitherto 
the  "  Spectator  "  was  supplied  to  its  readers  for  a  penny, 
but  now  the  price  of  two  pence  begins  to  appear  on  it, 
whereupon  come  protests  from  readers,  and  a  paper  on 
the  subject  by  Addison  with  this  quotation  prefixed : 

What  shall  it  cost?     Not  much,  upon  my  word. 

How  much  pray — Why  Two  pence — Two  pence,  0  Lord. 

Says  the  humourist :  "  I  find  by  several  letters  which  I 
receive  daily  that  several  of  my  readers  would  be  better 
pleased  to  pay  three  halfpence  for  my  paper  than  twopence. 
The  ingenious  T.  W.  tells  me  that  I  have  deprived  him  of 
the  best  part  of  his  breakfast,  for  that  since  the  rise  of  my 
paper  he  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink  his  dish  of 
coffee  by  itself  without  the  addition  of  the  '  Spectator ' 
that  used  to  be  better  than  lace  to  it.  Eugenius  informs 
me  very  obligingly  that  he  never  thought  he  should  have 
disliked  any  passage  in  my  papers,  but  that  of  late  there 
have  been  two  words  in  every  one  of  them  that  he  should 
heartily  wish  left  out,  viz. :  '  Price  Two-pence.' ' 

However  others  might  be  deterred,  the  original  owner  of 
this  volume  remained  true  in  his  allegiance  to  the  paper, 
at  any  rate  until  the  24th  November,  1712,  which  is  the 
date  of  the  last  number  included  in  it.  The  existence  of 
copies  of  the  "  Examiner,"  "  Guardian,"  and  other  printed 
documents  bound  along  with  it,  may  suggest  that  here  his 
interest  in  the  "Spectator"  ceased.  The  last  recorded 
essay  is  suggestive.  Addison  had  a  little  time  before  killed 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  as  some  say,  to  save  him  from  a 
worse  fate  at  the  hands  of  indiscreet  admirers,  and  here  is 
a  letter  from  Captain  Sentry  who  had  inherited  the  worthy 
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knight's  possessions.  The  epistle  concludes  with  these 
words :  "A  nobleman  of  Athens  made  a  compliment  to 
Plato  the  morning  after  he  had  supped  at  his  house.  *  Your 
entertainments  do  not  only  please  when  you  give  them  but 
the  day  after.' "  It  would  require  no  very  great  ingenuity 
to  give  a  turn  to  that  compliment  and  apply  it  truthfully 
to  our  dear  old  friend  the  "  Spectator." 


PETRARCH:    THE    MAN    AND    THE    POET. 
By  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

"\X  J"E  should  scarcely  deserve  the  honour  attached  to 
membership  of  the  Republic  of  Letters  if 
we  did  not,  on  this  the  sixth  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Petrarch,  join  eager  hands  with  our  Italian  friends  in 
recording  our  sense  of  the  greatness  of  their  countryman, 
and  in  acknowledging  the  vast  services  he  rendered,  not 
only  to  the  literature  of  his  own  country,  but  also  to  that 
of  civilised  mankind. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Petrarch's  instincts  lay  in 
the  literary  direction  rather  than  the  political.  His 
^as  the  literary  mind  tinctured  and  tempered  by 
philosophy — much  less  a  philosopher,  however,  than  a 
poet.  He  aimed  at  the  resuscitation  of  his  country 
through  its  literary  sense.  Though  he  studied  for  the  law, 
the  profession  of  his  father,  he  early  forsook  it  for 
literature.  So  also  with  the  Church,  in  which,  though  he 
did  not  take  Orders,  he  is  known  to  have  held  several 
minor  benefices.  Neither  law  nor  theology  was  attractive 
enough  to  his  clear  mind.  These,  as  taught  and  practised, 
were  repugnant  to  his  moral  sense,  in  that  they  both  meant 
repression  of  the  man  within  him.  And  it  is  well  that  this 
was  so,  for,  then  and  there,  there  was  other  and  more 
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important  work  to  be  done  in  another  field.     As  often,  or 
always,  happens,  the  hour  and  the  need  produced  the  man. 

His  personal  appearance,  like  his  mind,  was  essentially 
noble  and  imposing.  Unlike  his  greater  countryman, 
Dante,  his  heart  was  not  soured  by  political  strife,  or 
embittered  by  feelings  of  vengeful  hate  for  wrongs 
suffered. 

A  scholar  from  instinct,  he  held  the  Latin  classics  in  the 
highest  estimation,  expounding  their  beauties  and  their 
perfection  of  style.  He  worked,  and  travelled  and  explored 
his  native  land  and  other  countries,  rescuing  from  oblivion 
many  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Romans  of  the  classical 
age;  striving  to  raise  the  intellect  of  his  countrymen  to 
the  standard  of  its  earlier  and  more  glorious  time. 

Had  he  done  no  other  than  this,  his  memory  would  still 
be  held  in  reverence ;  but  had  he  done  this  only,  his  would 
not  have  been  the  renown  which  shines  as  a  halo  of  glory 
around  his  name  to-day. 

It  was  his  work  in  the  vulgar  tongue  that  raised  him 
to  the  pinnacle  on  which  he  stands.  The  vernacular,  as 
he  found  it,  may  be  compared  to  a  diamond  in  the  rough, 
and  Petrarch  cut  it  and  polished  its  thousand  facets  till 
they  reflected  the  fire  and  brilliance  of  his  exquisite  taste 
and  imagination.  Strange  to  say,  he  held  this  part  of  his 
life's  work  in  less  estimation  than  his  excursions  in  Latin, 
though  it  is  the  sure  basis  on  which  his  reputation  rests. 

Contemporary  with  Dante,  though  younger  by  about 
forty  years,  he  did  more  than  the  elder  poet  for  the 
revival  of  letters.  True,  his  imagination  had  not  Dante's 
vast  Homeric  range  and  stateliness,  but  it  appealed  to  a 
wider  audience;  had  a  subtler  and  more  penetrating 
quality;  it  dealt  with  the  kindlier  qualities  of  human 
nature ;  it  was  more  genial  and  winning ;  it  was  purified  in 
the  alembic  of  a  finer  taste,  and  polished  to  such  a  degree 
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of  brilliancy  as  to  reflect  both  the  light  and  the  warm  glow 
of  the  Italian  nature. 

Like  that  of  many  another  poet,  love  was  the  stimulus 
of  his  lyrical  faculty,  and  by  its  beneficent  action  on  a 
mind  attuned  to  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  he  gave  a 
flexibility  and  strength  and  sweetness  to  the  Italian 
tongue  which  its  literature  in  the  centuries  that  have 
elapsed  since  his  death  has  not  been  able  to  excel.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  "  the  style  of  Petrarch,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  five  hundred  years,  is  still  followed  as 
the  most  perfect  model  of  writing;  and  hardly  a  word  in 
him  will  be  found  which  is  antiquated  or  obsolete." 

I  hope  I  am  not  laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of 
travelling  outside  my  subject,  if  I  remark  upon  the  com- 
parison which  is  sometimes  made  between  Petrarch  and 
Chaucer,  in  respect  of  this  perfection,  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  latter.  Dryden,  Berington,  and  other  writers  of 
less  note,  have  inveighed  against  Chaucer  for  the  alleged 
obsolescence  of  his  language,  and  the  lack  of  development 
it  exhibits  over  the  folk-speech  of  his  own  era.  The 
charge  is  frivolous  and  untrue.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
he  did  not  do  for  English  what  Petrarch  did  for  Italian — 
or,  more  properly,  Tuscan.  But  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  folk-speech  in  each  case  must  be  taken  into  account 
before  pronouncing  judgment.  Our  English  Chaucer  was 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Petrarch  in  the 
material  with  which  he  worked.  The  Tuscan  lent  itself  to 
the  modelling  hand  of  the  Italian  poet,  whereas  the 
gnarled  and  knotted  angularities  of  the  Saxon  English, 
spiced  with  Gallicisms,  were  probably  beyond  the  power 
of  any  single  master-mason,  however  deft,  (even  had  the 
genius  been  that  of  Petrarch),  to  polish  into  anything  like 
sudden  or  immediate  permanency.  English  is  sometimes 
claimed,  and  many  think  that  the  claim  is  not  an 
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unreasonable  one,  as  destined  to  be  the  universal  language 
of  the  future;  but  however  that  may  be,  like  its  prototype 
the  oak,  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to  reach  its  present  state 
of  perfection,  having  required  the  combined  and  sustained 
labours  of  many  generations  of  scholars  and  men  of  genius 
to  enlarge  and  modify  and  improve  it. 

However  great  Dante  was,  and  no  one  questions  that  he 
was  the  greater  man  of  the  two, — inasmuch  as  his  was  a 
creative  mind  of  the  first  order  into  which  but  few  mortals 
enter, — some  of  the  greatness  we  discern  in  him,  though 
still  there,  would  have  been  less  obvious  had  not  Petrarch 
lived  to  accomplish  his  share  in  the  Renaissance.  Much 
more  the  debt  due  by  posterity  to  Petrarch.  That  debt  is 
still  being  repaid,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  the  final 
instalment  is  made. 

The  love  of  Petrarch  for  his  Laura,  though  necessarily 
unrequited  from  the  circumstance  of  her  marriage  with 
another,  remained  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life  of 
seventy  years,  and  was  the  fruitful  theme  of  all  that  is 
best  in  his  exquisite  lyrics.  These  wonderful  sonnets  of 
Petrarch  plumb  the  depths  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  hope  and 
despair,  of  nature  and  human  nature,  of  life  and  death. 
Petrarch  to-day  is  the  Petrarch  of  the  sonnets  and  the 
canzoni. 

One  significant  eft'ect  of  Petrarch's  genius  as  displayed 
in  the  revival  of  a  pure  literary  style,  was  to  banish  from 
Northern  Italy  the  laugue  d'oc,  and  with  it  the  frivolities 
of  the  Troubadours  of  Provence,  which  had  begun  to  take 
root  in  Italian  soil.  This  Provencal  invasion  might  be 
compared  to  a  thin  gauze  covering,  (rose-tinted  it  may  be), 
clouding,  without  entirely  concealing,  the  beauties  of  a 
fine  picture,  being  removed  by  the  sure  hand  of  a  skilful 
renovator. 

Viewed  from  the  literary  standpoint,  it  is  not  tpo  much 
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to  say  that  of  all  the  great  Italian  writers,  Petrarch  is  the 
most  beloved  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  Dante's 
fame  is  "  like  a  star  and  dwells  apart."  He  compels 
admiration  and  homage  rather  than  love  and  affection. 

Of  Petrarch's  failings  we  need  not  speak  at  length 
to-day — for,  being  mortal,  he  was  not  devoid  of  these. 
We  prefer  rather  to  respond  to  that  sentiment  of  love  for 
the  memory  of  a  great  writer  and  poet. 

Some  of  his  own  countrymen  have  been  his  severest 
censors,  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  thirst  for  fame 
clouds  his  reputation  as  a  patriot.  But,  in  trying  to  form 
a  dispassionate  estimate  of  his  character,  I  cannot  endorse 
that  view.  The  unique  individuality  of  the  man  must  be 
considered,  and  the  supreme  objects  of  his  life,  which  were 
constantly  before  his  mind.  If  he  associated  or  consorted 
with  some  of  the  noble  tyrants  of  his  time,  it  was  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  literary  aims ;  and  he  was  courageous 
enough  to  frown  upon  their  misdeeds  even  whilst  sharing 
their  hospitality.  A  lofty  and  patriotic  mind  only  would 
have  encountered  the  risks  attendant  on  such  a  course  of 
conduct  in  those  days. 

Though  not  a  politician  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term, 
he  was  often  employed  on  high  embassies  of  State  chiefly 
as  a  peacemaker,  for  which,  by  his  courage,  his  learning, 
and  his  eloquence,  no  less  than  by  his  lofty  character,  he 
was  well  qualified.  In  these  difficult  missions,  which 
required  delicate  handling,  he  was  almost  uniformly 
successful,  where  a  politician,  or  even  a  professional 
diplomat,  might  have  failed. 

The  long,  affectionate,  and  unbroken  friendship  and 
intercourse  between  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  acted  as  a 
stimulus  to  both  men  in  their  efforts  to  excel — the  one  in 
poetry,  the  other  in  prose ;  and  it  was  an  auspicious  event 
for  the  advancement  of  learning  that  they  should  have 
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been  contemporaries,  friends,  and  enthusiasts  in  literary 
pursuits. 

The  immediate  effect  of  Petrarch's  genius  was  to  give 
an  impulse  to  the  revival  of  Letters  in  Europe,  which  even 
to-day  has  not  reached  its  culmination.  But  it  was  not  in 
literature  alone  that  the  new  spirit  operated.  The  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  began  to  share  in 
the  revived  life  of  the  nations,  and  eventually  threw  off 
the  mediaeval  fetters  with  which  they  were  bound.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Petrarch,  who  justly 
deserves  to  be  hailed  as  the  bright  star  of  the  Renaissance. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pride  that  we  entertain  the  belief 
that  our  own  Chaucer  grasped  the  hand  of,  and  held 
conversation  with,  this  celebrated  man;  linking,  so  to 
speak,  our  English  literature  with  the  Italian,  and  so 
giving  us  that  strong  personal  interest  in  Petrarch,  the 
man  and  the  poet,  which  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge. 
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By  the  Rev.  WM.  C.  HALL. 
I. 

A  BOUT  the  beginning  of  1897  a  number  of  manuscripts 
which  for  two  hundred  years  had  a  precarious 
existence  fell  into  that  greater  jeopardy  which  is 
occasioned  by  an  inglorious  descent  to  the  street  bookstall. 
Fortunately,  by  the  exchange  of  a  few  pence  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  T.  Brooke,  who,  after 
careful  examination,  adjudged  them  to  be  the  production 
of  Henry  Yaughan.  Thereupon  he  communicated  with 
Dr.  Grosart,  who  confirmed  his  opinion  and  undertook,  in 
consequence,  to  prepare  a  new  and  elaborate  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  Silurist.  This  scheme,  because  men  are 
mortal,  was  not  completed.  On  Dr.  Grosart's  death  in 
1899  his  library  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Charles  Higham, 
the  bookseller.  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell,  having  learned  from 
Mr.  Brooke  the  story  of  the  manuscripts,  became  interested 
in  the  matter,  and  after  an  examination  courteously 
allowed  by  Mr.  Higham,  purchased  two  of  them.  A  third 
came  into  his  possession  at  a  sale  of  part  of  Dr.  Grosart's 
library  at  Sotheby's. 

Mr.  Dobell  seems  to  have  arrived  very  quickly,  on  the 
consideration  of  interval  evidence,  at  the  conclusion  that 
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these  three  manuscripts  were  not  the  work  of  Vaughan, 
but  must  have  been  the  production  of  a  hitherto 
unrecognised  religious  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  problem  now  was,  to  determine  afresh  the  question  of 
authorship.  The  assistance  of  Mr.  Brooke  was  invited. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  was  appended  to  an  edition  of 
Giles  Fletcher's  "  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,"  which 
he  had  edited,  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Ways  of  Wisdom,"  a 
poem  very  similar  in  style  and  spirit  to  those  contained  in 
the  manuscripts.  This,  Mr.  Brooke  said,  he  had  found  in 
a  little  book  in  the  British  Museum,  entitled  "  A  Serious 
and  Pathetical  Contemplation  of  the  Mercies  of  God,  in 
several  most  Devout  and  Sublime  Thanksgivings  for  the 
same,"  which  further  contained  other  pieces  in  verse.  Of 
these  Mr.  Dobell  desired  a  copy,  which  obtaining,  it 
became  evident  to  him  that  the  author  of  the  manuscript 
poems  and  of  the  "  Devout  and  Sublime  Thanksgivings  " 
must  be  one  and  the  same  person.  Xow,  in  the  "  Address 
to  the  Reader  "  of  the  prose  piece  it  is  stated,  among  other 
matters  of  biographical  interest,  that  the  author  was  in 
"  the  service  of  Lord  Keeper  Bridgman  as  his  Chaplain." 
This  clue  followed  to  Wood's  "  Athenae  Oxonienses " 
identified  the  author  with  Thomas  Traherne,  who  wrote 
"  Roman  Forgeries  "  and  "  Christian  Ethicks."  It  remained 
to  determine  by  way  of  confirmation  whether  there  was 
evidence  to  connect  either  of  these  works  with  the  author 
of  the  manuscripts.  This  was  found  in  "  Christian 
Ethicks,"  which  contains  a  poem  included  also,  though  in 
a  shorter  form  and  with  textual  valuations,  in  the 
manuscript  "  Centuries  of  Meditations."  So  the  question 
of  authorship,  by  means  of  that  Providence  which  does 
come  to  aid  the  literary  investigator  sometimes,  however 
capriciously,  with  its  alert  presence,  was  settled. 
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II. 

Who  was  Thomas  Traherne?  It  is  easier  to  say  what 
than  who  :  fortunately  it  is  always  more  important.  The 
answer  is  one  partly  for  conjecture,  and  after  his  chief 
dates  we  have  to  add  that  most  irritating  of  commonplace 
adverbs,  "  probably."  The  account  which  careful  research 
furnishes  so  far  is  slender,  but  "probably"  sufficiently 
clear  in  suggestive  outline  to  be  interesting. 

Thomas  Traherne,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  of  a  family 
of  Welsh  descent,  probably  was  born  at  Hereford  in  the 
year  1636.  Another  suggestion  gives  Ledbury  as  his  birth- 
place. The  fact  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  parish 
registers  of  both  places  are  lost.  We  have  no  further 
record  of  him  before  his  entrance  into  Oxford  University, 
although  Mr.  Dobell  ventures  on  the  surmise  that  he  may 
have  had  education  at  Hereford  Grammar  School. 
"Athene  Oxonienses"  says  he  "was  entered  a  Commoner 
of  Brazennose  College  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1652,  took 
one  degree  in  Arts,  left  the  House  for  a  time,  entered  into 
the  sacred  function,  and  in  1661  he  was  actually  created 
Master  of  Arts.  About  that  time  he  became  Hector  of 
Credinhill,  commonly  called  Crednell,  near  to  the  city  of 
Hereford  ...  and  in  1669  Bachelor  of  Divinity."  "About 
that  time"  is  vague;  it  cannot  refer  to  the  year  1661.  I 
imagine — an  inference  which,  if  made,  might  have  saved 
Mr.  Dobell  from  an  unnecessary,  although  small,  per- 
plexity— it  refers  to  the  time  of  his  actual  graduation  as 
a  Bachelor.  A  manuscript  of  Lambeth  Library,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Dobell,  which  contains  particulars  of  admissions 
to  benefices  temp.  Commonwealth,  has  the  following  entry  : 
"  Thomas  Traherne,  clerk,  admitted  30  Dec.,  1657,  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Approbation  of  Public  Preachers  to 
the  Rectory  of  Crednell,  alias  Creddenhill,  Co.  Hereford : 
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patron  Amabella,  Countess  Dowager  of  Kent."  Traherne 
could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty-one  years 
old  at  that  time,  and  the  suggestion  is  plausible  that  he 
may  first  have  acted  as  assistant  to  the  minister  whom  he 
actually  succeeded.  He  remained  at  Crednell  rather  more 
than  nine  and  a  half  years.  Then  he  removed  to  London 
"to  become  private  chaplain  to  Sir  Orlando. Bridgman, 
who,  on  August  30,  1667,  was  created  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Seals.  Lord  Bridgman,  as  he  became  designated,  was 
deprived  of  his  office  in  1672  and  went  into  retirement  at 
Teddington.  He  took  Traherne  with  him,  who  seems  to 
have  become,  apart  from  his  chaplaincy,  minister  of  the 
parish,  "  although  the  post  was  nominally  held  by  a 
clerical  pluralist  of  the  time."  Bridgman  died  at 
Teddington  on  June  25th,  1674.  Three  months  later 
Traherne  died  in  his  patron's  house — the  exact  date  is  not 
known — and  was  buried  on  October  10th,  1674,  in  the 
church  at  Teddington  under  the  reading-desk.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  probably  not  more  than  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age. 

III. 

The  poetical  works  of  Thomas  Traherne,  authenticated, 
edited,  and  published  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Bertram 
Dobell,  to  whom  lovers  of  literature  must  offer  their 
thanks  for  his  painstaking  and  loving  labours,  as  well  as 
their  congratulations  on  his  good  fortune,  are  derived 
from  the  three  manuscripts  we  have  mentioned  and  the 
printed  prose  volume  "  Christian  Ethicks."  They  certainly, 
for  the  quality  of  many  of  them,  entitle  their  author  to 
place  and  rank  with  the  writers  of  religious  verse  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  is  in  the  volume  to  which  I 
urge  attention,  in  spite  of  much  that  has  an  uncertain, 
obtrusive,  or  inappropriate  form,  although  rarely  in  its 
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material  immature  conception  or  commonplace  thought, 
very  much  that  has  formal  and  thematic  finish,  poetry 
which  is  poetry  in  both  its  material  and  its  construction. 
In  character  it  is  certainly  more  "  metaphysical " — to  use 
again  Dr.  Johnson's  odious  description — than  anything  to 
be  found  in  any  other  writer  of  the  period ;  left  to  myself, 
I  should  designate  it  "  transcendental."  It  is  the  poetry  of 
ecstacy,  that  which  springs  from  a  robust  and  buoyant 
religious  spirit,  assuming  its  own  form,  and  chanting 
delights  uncreate,  for  that  they  are  the  soul  itself.  We 
should  not  expect  it  to  cover  a  wide  range :  it  is  naturally 
significant  for  its  intensity,  its  passion  which  will  not 
allow  many  figures  of  speech,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
absorbed  with  ideas  of  nature  and  life  which  may  justly 
be  esteemed  fundamental.  The  ideas  of  human  pre- 
existence,  of  the  souls  primal  contact  with  the  world,  of 
natural  experience  in  all  its  forms  as  the  reflex  of  a  life 
already  complete :  such  are  the  subject  of  this  book. 
They  are  ideas  which  ever  must  form  part  of  the  input  or 
output,  the  very  stock-in-trade,  of  the  reflecting  and  intro- 
spective mind.  They  are  always  original  with  every  mind 
that  thinks  them.  They  were  original  with  Traherne. 
But  to  assume,  as  Mr.  Dobell  does,  that  for  these  Traherne 
was  the  apostolic  forerunner  of  Wordsworth  and  Berkeley, 
is  unwarranted  ipso  facto.  The  idea  of  pre-existence  is 
found  in  Wordsworth :  I  warrant  you  it  shall  also  be 
suggested  in  many  others,  methinks  in  Shakespeare. 
Again,  we  are  scientific  not  for  our  theories,  but  for  our 
demonstrations.  Save  for  the  syllogism,  there  were  evolu- 
tionists before  Darwin;  they  had  grasped  the  conclusion; 
but  Darwin  brought  the  thinkers  to  school,  and  gave  them 
caps  and  gowns  wherewith  to  strut  before  an  apprehensive 
and  alarmed  world.  Traherne  had  the  touch,  the  sugges- 
tion, the  deep-moving  intimations  of  Berkeley's  mind ;  but 
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it  was  Berkeley  alone  who  declared  in  a  reasoned  system 
the  subjectivity  of  human  knowledge.  Mr.  Dobell  errs, 
happily  as  all  we  do  in  the  love  of  our  friends,  in  assuming 
that  Traherne,  for  his  meditations  and  verse,  was  more 
than  the  poet  we  may  acclaim  him  now  to  be. 

The  poems  of  Traherne  considered  as  a  whole,  and  apart 
from  their  incidental  teachings,  may  be  said  to  set  forth 
and  workout  a  theme  :  (1)  Precious  childhood's  intimations 
of  pre-existence  and  immortality ;  (2)  The  soul's  realisation 
of  itself  as  a  unique  entity;  (3)Its  sense  of  sin  as  it  gazes 
upon,  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  unspiritual  elements 
of  the  natural  world;  (4)  Its  conviction  that  it  must  be 
drawn  back  to  its  primal  purity  and  innocence,  and  (5) 
Its  final  recovery,  through  the  offices  of  religion,  of  its 
original  spiritual  nature  and  estate. 

On  the  form  of  these  poems  I  have  already  ventured  a 
criticism.  Let  me  add  that  the  poet  has  his  favourite 
expressions  and  rimes.  Of  these  latter,  that  of  "  pleasure  " 
and  "treasure"  occurs  in  nearly  every  poem  and  upon 
every  other  page.  It  is  so  constant  as  to  strike  with  cruel 
monotony  or  by  its  recurrence  to  jar  upon  the  sensitive  ear 
with  an  irritating  and  destructive  discord.  It  is  a  palpable 
blemish.  Further,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  verse  construc- 
tions, or  perhaps  one  should  say  by  reason  of  them,  there 
is  in  many  of  the  pieces  a  dominating  suggestion  of  the 
characteristics  of  blank  verse ;  the  irregular  lines  lose  their 
natural  assonance,  and  break  away  into  syllabic  measures. 
But,  having  said  this,  one  is  compelled  further  to  say  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  line  which,  taken  by  itself,  does  not 
contain  the  elements  of  true  poetic  music,  while  there  are 
stanzas  which  hold  a  volume  of  melody  which  swells  and 
distends  itself  for  very  richness.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  in 
this  paper  give  a  single  quotation.  I  want  the  book  to  be 
bought,  and  put  into  that  holy  niche  of  the  mind  where 
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poets,  minor  beside  other  brethren  though  they  be,  stand 
as  demi-gods. 

IY. 

A  word  on  our  prospective  good  must  be  added.  Mr. 
Dobell,  in  his  Introduction,  promises  to  publish  soon  the 
and  ten  numbers  of  a  fifth,  in  verbatim  form.  I  anticipate 
with  a  relish,  made  keen  by  the  extracts  Mr.  Dobell  has 
afforded,  the  reading  of  delicate  meditations  set  forth  in 
delightful  and  exquisite  prose.  A  gentle  spirit  which  can 
give  fire  to  the  empyrean  of  song,  and  yet  kindle  in  the 
earthly  clay  of  prose  the  warmth  of  heavenly  altars, 
commands  in  this  age  of  material  grossness  the  fealty  of 
our  reverence.  Let  the  generations  pass  :  at  last  we  stand 
in  the  better  presences. 


L 


IN   A   CERTAIN   GAEDEN. 

By  S.  BRADBURY. 

"  The  blackbirds  are  more  numerous  this  year  than 
usual  ...  I  never  miss  their  loud  fluting  at  night.  I 
suppose  they  are  waiting  for  my  cherries.  But  what  of 
that?  I  am  content  to  take  sweet  music  in  exchange  for 
stone  fruit." — George  Milner :  "Country  Pleasures."" 

A     GAEDEN  such  as  one  discovers 

Only,  too  oft,  in  Day-Dream  Land, 
Which  Art  and  Nature,  wedded  lovers, 
For  honeymoon  delights  had  planned 

Long  ago ; 
An  up-to-date,  old-fashioned  Garden ! — 

I  came  upon't,  by  chance,  but  late, 
And  trespassing  in  search  of  pardon 
Pass'd  through  a  little  unlatch'd  gate 
Swinging  fro. 

By  paths  where  it  was  sweet  to  dally, 

By  fragrant  bed  and  mossy  shelf 
I  went,  and  in  a  pleached  alley 

Came  on  the  Gardener  himself 
Unaware, 
As  to  an  Ouzel's  sweet  outpouring 

He  listened,  rapt,  whilst,  as  I  found, 
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From  old  acquaintance  still  deploring 
The  minstrel's  morals  and  his  Round 
Didn't  square. 

But  letting  him,  if  he  were  suited, 
Stay  on  and  pipe  without  a  Stop, 

Although  he  knew  the  Rascal  fluted 
With  visions  of  a  future  Crop 

In  his  eye ; 
And  that  what  seemed  an  honest  parole 

D'honneur  to  spare  each  ruddy  skin 
Was  hut  a  mercenary  carol 

For  which  a  Bill  would  be  sent  in 
By-and-by ! 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  THE  FORTY-SECOND 

SESSION. 


It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Council  of  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club  is  able  to  again  congratulate  the  members 
on  the  completion  of  a  very  successful  and  pleasant  session. 
The  unusual  accession  of  new  members  which  so  gratifyingly 
marked  the  annals  of  the  forty-first  session,  has  likewise  been 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  one  just  closed,  exactly  the  same 
number  as  in  the  previous  year,  twenty-two,  having  joined  the 
Club.  The  attendance  of  members  at  the  meetings  has  always 
been  large,  amply  indicating  that  the  interest  and  popularity 
of  the  weekly  foregatherings  have  been  fully  maintained.  The 
evidence  of  the  Club's  vitality  shown  in  the  number  of  papers 
offered  for  reading  has  continued,  and  several  of  the  papers,  as 
on  previous  occasions,  have  had  to  be  deferred  for  future 
use.  A  selection  of  the  essays  has  been  printed,  as  usual, 
in  the  Manchester  Quarterly,  and  others  will  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  "  Transactions."  The  literary  merit  of 
the  contributions  has  been  almost  invariably  high,  and  in 
some  instances  has  reached  a  standard  of  excellence  of  which 
the  Club  may  honestly  be  proud.  The  proceedings  have  been 
pleasantly  diversified  by  musical  and  special  evenings,  and  by 
the  usual  conversazioni.  An  evening  devoted  to  the  Italian 
poet,  Petrarch,  in  commemoration  of  the  sixth  centenary  of  his 
birth,  was  productive  of  some  interesting  and  valuable  papers. 

Twenty-two  ordinary  meetings  were  held,  at  which  twenty- 
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two    papers   and    forty-six   short   communications   were    read. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers:  — 
1903. 

Oct.   12.     Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth Sir  W.  H.  BAILEY 

,,     19.     A  Visit  to  Knossos  THOS.  KAY 

„     26.     Old  Manchester  ROBERT  FALKNER 

Nov.   2.     Evolution  of  old  Songs  N.  DUMVILLE 

,,       9.     Method  of  Finding  the  Day  of  the  Week ABEL  HEYWOOD 

„     16.     A  Land  of  Battles Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 

„     23.     De  Quincey LAURENCE  CLAY 

„     30.     Robert  Herrick Rev.  W.  C.  HALL 

Dec.    7.     Le  Sage EDMUND  MERCER 

„     14.     Shakespeare's  Note  Book J.  C.  WALTERS 

1904. 

Jan.     4.     British  Painters  JOHN  BOWLAND 

,,     11.     Another  Hydrington  Club  J.  E.  CRAVEN 

„     18.     Second  Revival  of  Wood-engraving  C.  T.  T.  BATEMAN 

,,     25.     Japan  and  the  Japanese ABEL  HEYWOOD 

Feb.    1.     Market  Street,  Manchester  T.  SWINDELLS 

„      8.     Sir  John  Suckling Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 

„     15.     Petrarch   W.    V.   BURGESS 

,,     22.     Shakespeare's  Method  of  Work  GEO.  MILNER 

„     29.     A  Walk  in  Lakeland  H.  E.   CAMPBELL 

Mar.    7.     The  Original  D'Artagnan EDMUND  MERCER 

„     14.     Gustav  Frenssen  Dr.  W.  J.  SINCLAIR 

,,     21.     Henry  Vaughan,  Silurist  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows  : — 
1903. 

Oct.  12.     A  Note  on  Samuel  Warren EDGAR  ATTKINS 

„     12.     The  "Lucy"  Poems  of  Wordsworth  HY.  PLUMMER 

,,     19.     Izaak  Walton  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH 

„     26.  Review  of  J.  E.  Phythian's  "Story  of  Art"...C.  T.  T.  BATEMAN 

Nov.   9.     Sonnet  WM.  BAGSHAW 

„      9.     Wm.  Watson  J.  H.  SWANN 

„     16.     James  Heywood C.  W.  SUTTON 

,,     23.     An  Unoriginal  Contribution  WM.  BAGSHAW 

,,     23.     A  Manchester  Suburb B.  A.  REDFERN 

„     30.     Sonnet  ERNEST  MARRIOTT 

„     30.     Ernest  Dowson  WM.  BAGSHAW 

Dec.    7.     Rainbound  in  a  Hydro  JOHN  WILCOCK 

,,     14.     Ashbourne  and  Dr.  Johnson  JOHN  MORTIMER 

14.  A  Vanished  Bower  ..                                        ...Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 
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1904. 

Jan.  4.  Shap  Fells  JOHN  MORTIMER 

,,  4.  Pearl  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH 

,,  11.  Some  of  James  Heywood's  Letters  C.  W.  SUTTON 

,,  18.  John  Wainwright,  Organist JOEL  WAINWRIGHT 

,,  18.  Addison's  "Spectator"  JOHN  MORTIMER 

,,  18.  Kipling's  "Five  Nations"  FRED  SMITH 

„  18.  Mr.  Monk's  Escape  G.  F.  GADD 

,,  18.  Poems  W.  V.  BURGESS 

„  18.  Poem W.  E.  A.  AXON 

,,  18.  Verses  on  the  Session  B.  A.  REDFERN 

,,  18.  Traherne's  Poetical  Works  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL 

,,  25.  An  Incident  in  Criticism  EDGAR  ATTKINS 

„  25.  Story  of  a  great  Temptation  J.  J.  RICHARDSON 

Feb.  1.  Fiction  G.  F.  GADD 

„  1.  Tennyson's  Suppressed  Poems  TINSLEY  PRATT 

„  8.  Some  Characteristics  of  Dryden  W.  D.  METCALF 

8.  "The  Press"  J.  H.  SWANN 

,,  8.  Poem  GEO.  MILNER 

,,  15.  Petrarch  THOS.  NEWBIGGING 

,,  15.  Dante  and  Petrarch  F.  BONAVIA 

,,  15.  Petrarch's  Friendship  with  Boccaccio  T.  SWINDELLS 

„  15.  A  Criticism  of  Petrarch  WM.  WHITEHEAD 

„  15.  Sonnet  on  Petrarch  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD 

,,  22.  George  Gissing J.  J.  RICHARDSON 

,,  22.  Defence  of  the  Sonnet  WM.  BAGSHAW 

,,  29.  Caroline  Fothergill  GEO.  SHONE 

,,  29.  Notes  on  Lady  Macbeth  L.  J.  OPPENHEIMER 

Mar.  7.  Laurence  Binyon  T.  CANN  HUGHES 

„  7.  Poetry  of  To-day  TINSLEY  PRATT 

,,  14.  Note  on  the  Study  of  Literature  ARCH.  SPARKE 

„  21.  Under  Canvas  on  the  Fells  J.  H.  HOBBINS 

,,  21.  List  of  Editions  of  Vaughan  J.  H.  SWANN 

The  papers  and  short  communications,  numbering  together 
sixty-eight,  may  be  classified  thus :  Art  and  Music,  3 ; 
Bibliography,  2;  Biography,  13;  Criticism,  22;  History,  3; 
Poetry  and  Drama,  12;  Humour,  6;  Travel,  7. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  contains  635  volumes,  consisting  principally  of 
books  by  members  of  the  Club,  with  the  addition  of  some  works 
of  reference  and  a  number  of  volumes  by  local  authors  or  of 
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local  interest.  Among  the  gifts  to  the  Library  during  the 
Session  there  have  been  Vols.  13,  14,  17  of  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  presented 
by  the  Society;  the  Rev.  Geo.  Payne's  "  Edna  Lyall "  ;  Ruskin's 
"  Unto  this  Last,"  Italian  translation,  presented  by  G.  H.  Bell; 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Goodacre  presented  a  framed  copy  of  a  re- 
production of  the  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Lady  Bingham,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds. 

EXCURSION. 

On  Saturday,  June  20th,  1903,  the  annual  excursion  was 
taken.  Ripon  and  Fountains  Abbey  were  visited,  and  the 
occasion  was  made  memorable  and  pleasant  by  the  hospitality 
of  Councillor  George  Simpson,  and  the  presiding  at  dinner 
of  the  Mayor  of  Ripon,  Mr.  W.  T.  Moss. 

INDEX    TO    TRANSACTIONS. 

This  handsome  gift  to  the  members,  as  recorded  in  last  year's 
report,  was  completed  during  the  Session,  and  copies  of  the 
volume  have  been  distributed  to  members,  to  other  persons, 
and  institutions,  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  donor. 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  5th,  1903,  by  a 
conversazione  held  in  the  Club's  rooms  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  Monday,  April  llth,  by  the  customary 
conversazione.  In  addition  to  the  conversazioni,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  N.  Dumville,  which  was  illustrated  with  music  and 
songs  by  members  of  the  Club  and  of  the  Manchester  Cathedral 
Choir. 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  Christmas  Supper  was  held  in  the  large  Hall  of  the 
Grand  Hotel  on  Monday,  December  21st,  1903.  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER  presided,  and  there  was  a  record  attendance  of 
members  and  their  friends.  The  usual  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed under  the  stage  management  of  Mr.  Ryder  Boys  with 
great  verve  and  elaboration.  Father  Christmas  was  represented 
by  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern.  Mr.  John  Wilcock  proposed  the  toast 
of  the  "  Manchester  Literary  Club  and  its  President." 
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IN   MEMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  year  have  been  James 
Brierley,  James  G.  de  T.  Mandley,  William  Percy,  G.  A. 
Spencer,  and  T.  R.  Wilkinson. 

MEMBERSHIP    AND    FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  19  members  by  death,  resignation,  or 
being  struck  off  the  roll,  and  22  new  members  have  been  elected. 
The  number  now  enrolled  is  239.  The  Treasurer's  statement 
shows  an  income  of  £236.  12s.  6d.  and  an  expenditure  of 
.£224.  7s.,  being  a  balance  of  income  over  expenditure  of 
£12.  5s.  6d. 
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TREASURER'S    STATEMENT 


TREASURERS   STATEMENT,   1903-4. 

Charles  W.  Sutton  in  account  with  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club. 


£    s.    d.      £   s.  d. 
To  Balance  from  1902-3  15    0    0 
,,  Subscriptions  : 
166  for  1903-4  at  21s.  174    6    0 
13  arrears  at  21s.   ..     1313    0 
11  corresponding  for 
1903-4  at  10s.  6d.  .       5  15    6 
1  Corresponding  for 
1904-5        .                   0  10    6 

£    s.    d.     £ 
By  Administration    Ex- 
penses : 
Rent  20    0    0 

s.   d. 

1    6 

0    0 

15    6 

10    0 
5    6 

Postage,       Parcels, 
and  Sundries  ....      6  15    0 
Printing    and    Sta- 
tionery       12  13    0 
Advertising    4  13    6 

2  Corresponding  ar- 
rears at  10s.  6d.  .  .       110 
19  Entrance  Fees  at 
21s.                              19  19    0 

By  Publications  : 
Annual  Volume    .  .  110    0    0 
Editor's  Fee                  20    0    0 

•  ''IS    5    0 

•ton 

Publications  sold                               126 

By    Conversazioni    and 
Musical  Evenings,  &c.  : 
Refreshments  15    0    0 

,,  Donations  for   Renovation  of 
Pictures  5    5    0 

Hire  of  Pianos   470 
Collecting  and  hang- 
ing Pictures    976 
Expenses  re  Singers, 
&c  4  15    0 
Costumes,     &c., 
Christmas  Supper      3  19    0 
Lantern  Hire  3    7    0 

By  other  Expenses  : 
Excursion    2    3    0 
Books  and  Binding      4  12    0 
Insurance                       0  17    6 

Photograph  0  17    6 
Illuminated  Ad- 
dress to  Libraries 
Committee  1    0    0 

Balance  ...                .                          12 

£236  12    6 

£236 

12    6 

••^•••IM^^HM 

Fund  for  Renovation  of  Pictures  (included  in  General  Statements, 
1902-3,  1903-4). 

£    s.   d.      £    s.  d. 
To  Donations  reported  last  year   ..     1313    0 
„  Donations  : 
A.  Bennie                       330 

£ 
By  Rowley  &  Co,  for  Restoring 
Pictures,  &c  32 

s.   d. 
9    9 

E.  Attkins  110 

Fred.  Smith  1    1    0 
550 

,,  Deficiency  13  11    9 

£32    9    9 

£32 

• 

9    9 

• 

Certified  as  correct, 

JOHN  G.  HOLLINS. 
LEHMANN  J.  OPPENHEIMER, 


Proceedings. 

EXCURSION. 

RIPON     AND     FOUNTAINS     ABBEY. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  20,  1903.. — The  annual  excursion  of  the 
members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  took  place  on  this 
date.  Ripon  and  Fountains  Abbey  provided  a  sufficiently 
attractive  program  to  induce  an  unusually  numerous  gathering 
of  members  and  their  lady  friends  to  adventure  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  quaint  Yorkshire  city.  The  day  was  exceptionally  fine, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  visit  was  therefore  without  alloy. 
After  inspecting  the  ancient  and  beautiful  cathedral,  dinner 
was  taken  at  the  Unicorn  Hotel,  the  Mayor  of  Ripon  (Mr.  W. 
T.  Moss)  presiding.  In  welcoming  the  members  of  the  Club 
to  the  city  the  Mayor  indicated  some  of  its  chief  attractions 
for  the  antiquary,  and  pointed  out  that  if  it  had  not  the 
distinguished  honour  of  being  mentioned  by  Shakspere,  it  was 
at  least  referred  to  by  two  of  his  contemporaries — Ben  Jonson 
and  Davenant.  The  relics  of  former  local  government 
preserved  in  the  Town  Hall  were  curious  and  interesting,  the 
most  ancient  being  the  belt  and  horn  of  the  Wakeman  of  the 
town.  He  invited  them  to  inspect  these  treasures. 

The  custom  of  sounding  the  Mayor's  horn  every  evening  still 
defies  the  iconoclastic  hand  of  modern  progress.  Formerly  it 
announced  the  setting  of  the  watch,  whence  the  chief  officer 
derived  his  Saxon  title  of  Wakeman.  Three  blasts  are  given  at 
nine  o'clock  at  the  Mayor's  door  by  his  official  horn-blower,  and 
one  afterwards  at  the  market-cross.  In  1598  it  was  ordained 
that  the  horn  should  be  blown,  according  to  ancient  custom,  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  cross  at  nine  o'clock ;  after  which  time, 
if  any  house  "  on  the  gatesyd  within  the  towne  "  was  robbed, 
the  Wakeman  was  bound  to  compensate  the  loss  if  it  was  proved 
that  he  "  and  his  servants  did  not  their  duetie  at  ye  time." 

The  company  afterwards  strolled  through  the  lovely  park  of 
Studley  Royal  to  the  impressive  ruins  of  Fountains.  Here  a 
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veteran  guide,  whose  quaint  style  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  Mark  Twain,  recounted  to  them  the  history  of  the 
time-worn  pile,  and  imparted  much  lore  in  a  manner  as 
impressive  as  if  he  were  retailing  legend.  The  contemplation 
of  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  abbey  roused  many  feelings  in 
the  breasts  of  the  visitors,  and  there  was  not  a  little  doubt  as  to 
whether  Henry  the  Eighth  should  be  anathematized  or  thanked. 

MANCHESTER    LITERARY    CLUB    AT    RIPON    AND 
FOUNTAINS    ABBEY. 

WELCOME  FROM  THE  MAYOR. 

On  Saturday  about  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  and 
friends  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  had  a  pleasant  day  at 
Ripon  and  Fountains  Abbey.  The  party  left  Manchester  by 
the  9-30  a.m.  train  in  a  saloon  carriage,  Ripon  being  reached 
at  11-54.  Here  they  were  met  by  Councillor  G.  Simpson,  of 
Manchester  and  South  Lodge,  Ripon,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  an  interesting  archaeological  and  historical 
account  of  the  building  was  given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Winser.  At 
one  o'clock  luncheon  was  served  at  the  Unicorn  Hotel.  Mr.  G. 
Milner  (President)  was  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the  Mayor  of 
Ripon  (Councillor  Moss),  Councillor  Simpson,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Credland  (Hon.  Sec.),  and  the  following  Vice-Presi dents :» — 
J.  Mortimer,  J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  B.  A.  Redfern,  and  T.  Kay. 

The  PRESIDENT  at  the  close  of  the  repast  stated  that  they  were 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  of  Ripon,  who  had 
kindly  invited  them  to  inspect  the  Corporation  regalia  in  the 
Town  Hall.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The  ancient  city  of 
Ripon,"  he  linked  with  it  "  The  health  of  the  Mayor  of  Ripon." 
He  had  often  been  in  the  city  of  Ripon,  and  he  had  always 
come  there  with  pleasure,  as  there  were  few  places  more 
beautiful  and  interesting. 

The  MAYOR  said  he  felt  the  compliment  they  had  paid  him 
very  highly,  and  assured  them  that  they  in  Ripon  esteemed  it 
a  great  compliment  that  so  distinguished  a  Manchester  Literary 
Society  should  visit  them  in  such  large  numbers.  It  might 
seem  to  many  of  them  coming  a  long  way  from  Manchester  that 
there  was  not  much  to  see  in  a  place  like  Ripon,  especially  if 
they  had  not  been  there  before,  but  he  could  assure  them  that 
the  historic  memories  of  the  city  and  district  were  as  great  as 
any  in  the  country.  They  who  were  engaged  mostly  in  literary 
duties  did  not  feel  themselves  encompassed  by  the  belt  of  cotton 
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and  the  ring  of  iron ;  their  minds  were  open  to  receive 
impressions  from  the  beauties  of  a  district  like  that  round 
Ripon,  and  he  could  assure  them  that  with  the  outlook  they 
had  at  home  they  would  thoroughly  enjoy  what  was  before 
them.  Alluding  to  the  Corporation  regalia,  His  Worship  said 
their  friend  Mr.  Simpson  had  reminded  him  that  Ripon  was 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare.  In  those  days  Ripon  was  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  its  spurs,  and  although  one  of  his 
Ripon  friends  disputed  it,  he  believed  it  was  correct  that 
Shakespeare  used  the  phrase :  "  As  true  steel  as  Ripon  spurs," 
a  pair  of  which  he  hoped  to  show  them  presently.  The  old 
Cathedral,  as  many  of  them  knew,  dated  far  back  in  the 
history  of  the  past ;  while  Fountains  Abbey  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  ruins  extant.  The  ancient  city 
received  its  first  charter  of  incorporation  in  the  time  of  King 
Alfred.  These  things  they  might  dwell  upon  and  make  food 
for  thought  in  years  to  come.  He  had  pleasure  in  giving  them 
heartily  and  cordially  a  welcome  to  the  ancient  city. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Mayor  the  party  subsequently 
inspected  the  Corporation  regalia  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  then 
drove  to  Studley  Park,  enjoying  a  delightful  walk  through 
the  grounds  and  on  to  Fountains  Abbey. 

Returning  to  Ripon  tea  was  kindly  provided  in  the  grounds 
of  South  Lodge  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  an  entertaining 
musical  programme  being  provided  by  Mr.  Beckwith's  string 
band.  The  party  left  Ripon,  carrying  with  them  pleasant 
recollections  of  their  visit,  by  the  6-19  p.m.  express  for 
Manchester. — Ripon  Gazette. 


OPENING   CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1903. — The  forty-second  annual  session 
of  the  Club  was  opened  by  a  Conversazione  held  on  this 
evening.  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  presided.  There  was  a  large 
gathering  of  visitors,  and  an  admirable  program,  musical  and 
literary,  was  provided.  The  vocalists  were  Miss  Nellie  Teggin, 
Miss  Alice  Walker,  Messrs.  James  Hart  and  John  Wilcock, 
whilst  instrumental  pieces,  both  solo  and  concerted,  were  given 
by  Miss  Crosland,  Messrs.  F.  Bonavia  and  Leo  Smith.  There 
were  also  recitations  by  Messrs.  Squire  Taylor,  E.  H.  Roe,  and 
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other  members  of  the  Club.  Printed  upon  the  program  of  the 
evening's  entertainments  were  the  following  stanzas,  by  Mr. 
Tinsley  Pratt,  which  bore  the  title  of  "  An  Autumn 
Rondeau  " : — 


When  sere  October  comes  around, 
Our  wayward  feet  again  are  found 
Treading  the  dim  familiar  ways, 
Beneath  the  toiling  city's  haze, 
Where  Song's  low  voice  is  all  hut  drowned. 

Yet  still  that  inner  sense  profound 
Recalls  for  us  the  gracious  sound 

Of  notes  that  cheered  the  Summer  days, 
Now  Autumn's  here. 

Nature  with  subtle  art  has  wound 
Her  meshes  o'er  us,  and  has  bound 

Our  nobler  thoughts  to  yield  her  praise, 
And  still  the  torch  of  Song  to  raise, 
Though  ploughing  such  unfruitful  ground, 
Now  Autumn's  here. 


In  accordance  with  established  custom,  the  lines  were  read 
aloud  by  the  President  by  way  of  prelude  to  the  succeeding 
business  and  pleasure  of  the  evening. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  his  address,  said  the  syllabus  for  the 
ensuing  half-session  presented  a  satisfactory  bill  of  fare.  The 
list  of  papers  included  poets  and  critics,  major  and  minor, 
ancient  and  modern ;  writers  native  and  foreign ;  subjects  local 
and  national,  art,  travel,  and  music.  Out  of  such  material  a 
useful  and  pleasant  session  would  surely  be  evolved.  To  the 
Club  and  to  all  the  numerous  associations — far  more  numerous 
than  was  usually  supposed — with  similar  objects  that  existed  in 
Greater  Manchester,  there  opened  up  an  ever-widening  field  of 
operations.  It  was  no  illusion  of  local  patriotism  but  merely 
the  result  of  impartial  observation  which  led  him  to  say  that 
seldom  had  any  city  in  so  short  a  time  taken  so  many  forward 
strides,  made  so  many  far-reaching  changes,  or  increased  so 
largely  the  means  and  opportunities  of  education  as  Manchester 
had  during  the  last  few  years.  To  the  truth  of  this  our 
University,  consolidating  and  rapidly  developing,  our  School 
of  Technology,  unsurpassed  in  its  equipment,  and  our  libraries, 
old  and  new,  adapted  as  they  were  to  the  needs  of  the  scholar 
as  well  as  to  those  of  the  populace,  all  bore  witness.  To  that 
movement  the  citizens  of  Manchester  should  give  that  kind  of 
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sympathy  which  resulted  in  active  co-operation.  Especially  in 
societies  like  that  Club  should  the  keenest  interest  in  all  such 
things  be  felt. 

Turning  more  especially  to  the  consideration  of  the 
elementary  schools,  he  made  suggestions  as  to  changes  which 
appeared  desirable.  To  begin  with,  the  status  of  the  teacher 
must  be  raised.  Managers,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  should 
give  him  greater  encouragement,  and  treat  him  with  greater 
respect.  Inspectors,  especially  of  the  younger  sort,  should  be 
admonished  to  regard  him  as,  like  themselves,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  professions.  Further,  the  stipends  of  men  and  women 
alike  should  be  on  a  higher  scale,  so  that  it  might  be  worth 
their  while  to  give  themselves  a  really  liberal  education,  and, 
if  possible,  obtain  a  university  degree.  The  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  still  suffered  somewhat  from  the  remains  of 
that  tradition  which  was  a  heritage  from  Robert  Lowe's  pet 
scheme  of  payment  by  results.  Speaking  of  the  correlation  of 
the  forces  that  made  for  culture.  He  would  like  to  see  the 
elementary  schools  and  our  magnificent  branch  libraries 
intimately  correlated.  When  certain  subjects  were  being 
taught  he  would  have  the  pupils  refer  to  the  books  on  those 
subjects,  which  might  be  got  from  the  library  of  the  district. 
Indeed,  he  would  go  further,  and  have  short,  informal  lectures 
given  in  the  schools  by  the  master  himself  or  by  others  on  such 
books,  either  of  information  or  recreation,  as  were  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbouring  library.  No  better  test  of  the  work  which 
was  being  accomplished  by  the  elementary  schools  could  be 
found  than  in  the  inquiry  as  to  how  far  those  schools  were 
producing  readers  for  the  libraries.  The  pupil  who  left  the 
school  without  having  acquired  the  faculty  of  facile  reading 
and  the  real  love  for  reading,  had  wasted  his  time. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1903. — The  first  ordinary  business 
meeting  of  the  new  session.  Mr.  GBO.  MILNER,  the  President, 
took  the  chair.  Volumes  13,  14  and  17  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Society. 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  read  a  short  note  on  Samuel  Warren, 
the  novelist. 

Mr.  HENRY  PLUMMER  read  a  short  paper  on  the  "Lucy" 
poems  of  Wordsworth. 
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RICHARD    LOVELL    EDGEWORTH. 

Sir  WILLIAM  H.  BAILEY  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Richard 
Lovell  Edgeworth,"  engineer,  inventor,  and  author.  Edge- 
worth  was  born  at  Bath  in  1744,  and  was  of  Irish  extraction. 
His  family  was  famous  for  its  scholars  and  men  of  ideas  and 
action,  and  many  of  his  kinsmen  were  men  of  note.  He  died 
in  1817,  and  the  story  of  his  life  was  published  in  1820,  having 
been  written  during  his  lifetime  in  collaboration  with  his 
accomplished  daughter,  Maria  Edgeworth,  the  novelist.  The 
essayist  detailed  a  remarkable  series  of  inventions  produced 
by  Edgeworth,  including  the  semaphore  telegraph,  which  is 
usually  attributed  to  a  French  inventor.  Edgeworth  con- 
structed one  between  Maidenhead  and  Henley  in  1767,  and 
published  an  account  of  it  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Academy. 
He  was  interested  in  the  improvement  of  Irish  agriculture  and 
sanitary  conditions.  As  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  he 
was  most  vehement  in  his  advocacy  of  education  as  a  cheap  cure 
for  all  the  country's  woes.  Conjointly  with  his  daughter  Maria 
he  published  many  educational  works,  and  he  it  was  who  urged 
the  author  of  "  Sandford  and  Merton"  to  write  that  book.  In 
the  words  of  his  friend  Wedgwood,  Richard  Edgeworth  was  an 
untiring  and  prolific  genius,  ever  labouring  for  the  advantage 
of  mankind. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  some  models 
of  telegraphic  apparatus. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers, 
which  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Milner,  H.  E.  Campbell, 
A.  Stansfield,  J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  W.  Butterworth,  and  John 
Mortimer. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1903. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Izaak 
Walton." 

A    VISIT    TO    KNOSSOS. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  a  visit  to 
Knossos,  with  the  Story  of  Minos  and  Minotaur.  Knossos,  the 
city  where  Minos  reigned,  is  referred  to  in  the  "  Odyssey."  Its 
site  is  believed  to  have  been  discovered  on  a  low  hill  an  hour's 
journey  from  Khandia  in  Crete.  According  to  the  fable, 
Minos  the  Second  had  a  wife,  Pasiphae,  who,  having  been 
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unfaithful  to  her  husband,  gave  birth  to  a  monster,  half  man 
and  half  bull.  Minos,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  making  a 
peace  with  Athens,  demanded  a  tribute  of  seven  of  the  fairest 
sons  and  seven  of  the  fairest  daughters  of  that  city  to  be  sent 
to  him  every  nine  years  during  the  life  of  the  Minotaur,  to  be 
devoured  by  the  monster.  This  tale  probably  arose  from  the 
non-return  of  the  tribute  to  Athens.  The  bull  was  probably  a 
crest  or  ensign  of  the  family  of  Minos,  derived  from  Jupiter, 
who  assumed  the  shape  of  a  bull  upon  which  Europa  was 
brought  to  Crete.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Evans  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Minos,  with  the  famous 
labyrinth,  have  been  excavated,  and  Mr.  Kay  had  the 
advantage  of  the  discoverer's  personal  guidance  and  explana- 
tions when  visiting  the  ruins.  There  was  a  grand  stairway 
with  walls  of  crystalline  alabaster ;  the  hall  lined  with  immense 
jars  about  five  feet  high;  and  in  the  side  chambers  were  more 
wine  jars  in  which  the  forty  thieves  could  easily  have  been 
concealed.  Most  interesting  was  the  little  chapel  carefully 
walled  in,  with  only  a  grated  aperture  through  which  to  see  the 
altar  and  idols  set  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  they  were 
found. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  water-colour 
sketches,  and  with  specimens  of  pottery  and  other  articles 
brought  from  the  ruins. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1903. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the 
President,  in  the  chair.  A  copy  of  "  Edna  Lyall,  an 
Appreciation,"  was  presented  by  the  author,  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Payne. 

Mr.  C.  T.  TALLENT  BATEMAN  read  a  short  paper,  which  took 
the  form  of  a  review  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Phythian's  "  Story  of  Art  in 
the  British  Isles."  In  commending  the  book  as  supplying  a 
decided  and  palpable  want,  Mr.  Bateman  pointed  out  that  the 
title  was  more  comprehensive  than  the  treatment,  only  the 
architectural,  plastic,  graphic,  and  colouring  arts  being  dealt 
with. 

ALFIERI    CENTENARY. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTER  WORTH  drew  attention  to  the  celebration 
in  Italy  this  month  of  the  centenary  of  Alfieri's  death.  Count 
Vittorio  Alfieri  was  born  in  1749,  and  was  the  descendant  of  a 
rich  and  noble  Piedmontese  family.  He  received  a  scanty 
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education,  and  travelled  a  good  deal.  In  his  interesting  auto- 
biography he  narrates  his  adventures  with  unrestrained 
frankness.  A  passionate  love  of  freedom  took  possession  of 
him,  and  afterwards  breathed  through  his  works.  Of  the 
many  Italian  poets  who  had  dreamed  of  a  reunited  Italy, 
Alfieri,  perhaps,  did  most  to  create  a  new  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  national  ideal.  From  the  literary  point  of  view  his 
tragedies  approximate  rather  to  the  French  school  of  Corneille 
and  Voltaire  than  to  our  more  irregular  drama.  Alfieri  aimed 
at  extreme  severity  of  style ;  like  Wordsworth  he  desired  entire 
simplicity  of  expression.  The  result  attained  may,  however, 
be  more  justly  compared  with  the  "  Paradise  Eegained  "  or  the 
"Samson  Agonistes"  of  Milton  for  austerity,  iron  strength,  and 
bleak  style.  The  tragedies  are  noble,  but  monotonous.  They 
are  compressed  within  narrow  limits,  but  they  are  the  earnest, 
intensely  wrought  expression  of  an  ardent  soul. 

OLD    MANCHESTER. 

Mr.  T.  SWINDELLS  read  a  paper  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Falkner  on  "  Old  Manchester,"  and  was 
descriptive  of  an  interesting  series  of  lantern  slides,  which 
were  thrown  on  the  screen.  "  Old  Manchester  "  usually  refers 
to  the  town  of  the  period  of  1750  and  later,  concerning  which 
there  is  more  than  ample  material  in  the  shape  of  absolutely 
authentic  maps  and  illustrations.  The  paper  began,  however, 
with  a  glance  back  at  Roman  Manchester,  the  only  relic  of 
which  remaining  in  its  original  position  is  the  small  portion 
of  the  wall  at  Castlefield.  Its  position  is  under  one  of  the 
arches  supporting  the  buttress  of  the  iron  viaduct  of  the  Man- 
chester, South  Junction,  and  Altrincham  Railway.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  large  quantities  of  pottery  have  been 
found,  with  many  other  objects.  Of  the  mediaeval  period  our 
most  precious  relics  are  the  Cathedral,  Chetham's  College,  and 
Hanging  Bridge.  Of  the  latter  it  was  remarked  that  its 
architecture  is  probably  coeval  with  that  of  the  Collegiate 
Church,  and  the  bridge  must  have  been  originally  a  long, 
narrow,  and  really  graceful  roadway.  Pictures  and  maps 
gave  a  realistic  impression  of  the  main  features  of  the  Man- 
chester of  the  days  previous  to  the  wholesale  clearing  and 
rebuilding.  Not  many  persons  who  pass  by  the  White  Bear 
Hotel,  Piccadilly,  probably  know  that  with  an  altered  front  it 
is  the  former  town  residence  of  Sir  Ashton  Lever.  The  half- 
timbered  black  and  white  gabled  portions  are  still  visible  from 
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a  narrow  opening  leading  out  of  Piccadilly.  Opposite  to  the 
still-standing  Wellington  Inn  in  the  Market  Place  the  public 
stocks  and  pillory  stood,  and  were  in  existence  until  1816. 
During  the  Civil  War  a  special  pillory  was  erected  in  front  of 
the  Corn  Market  in  Fennel  Street.  "  Poet's  Corner "  is 
accredited  as  being  the  oldest  building  in  the  city.  The  House 
of  Correction,  built  in  1580,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Palatine  Hotel,  Hunt's  Bank.  It  was  used  until  1799,  when 
the  New  Bailey  prison  in  Salford  was  opened.  Until  1761  the 
only  means  of  crossing  into  Solford  was  by  means  of  Old 
Salford  Bridge,  a  structure  of  three  arches,  built  in  1365.  In 
1368  a  wealthy  landowner,  Thomas  del  Boothe,  of  Barton,  left 
£30  for  the  building  of  a  chapel  on  this  archway  wherein 
grateful  wayfarers  who  used  the  bridge  were  desired  to  offer 
prayers  for  protection  if  setting  out  on  a  journey  and  of 
thankfulness  on  a  safe  return,  as  well  as  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  founder.  The  chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1505 ;  after  the 
Reformation  it  was  used  as  a  prison,  and  removed  in  1776 
when  the  bridge  was  widened. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  2,  1903. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  N.  DUMVILLE  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE  EVOLUTION   OF   OLD    SONGS. 

Ballads  and  musicians  were  known  among  the  Britons  before 
they  had  books.  The  writings  of  our  ancestors  tell  us  that  the 
Romans,  when  they  invaded  England  bore  witness  to  the  power 
the  Druids  and  Bards  had  over  the  people's  affections.  They 
recorded  their  laws,  religion,  and  heroic  deeds  in  songs,  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  Old  minstrelsy  came  to 
an  end  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  but  a  new  race  of 
ballad  writers  sprung  up  who  wrote  "  new  songs  to  old  tunes  " 
in  such  numbers  as  proved  that  the  latter  were  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  people,  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  Our 
music  began  to  improve  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  being 
encouraged  by  his  family  some  good  musicians  sprung  up. 
Among  them  was  Dr.  Christopher  Tye,  who  set  to  music  the 
first  14  verses  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  also  Thomas  Morley, 
who  published  the  first  treatise  on  music,  by  permission  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  About  this  time  the  tunes  took  the  form  of 
"  Ballet  Songs,"  which  were  sung  to  dances.  Morley  wrote  a 
number  of  these  "  Ballets."  During  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth these  songs  were  prohibited,  as  being  the  work  of  the 
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Evil  One,  and  dancing  on  the  green  was  held  to  be  galloping 
on  the  broadway  to  Hell.  The  national  character  was  affected 
by  the  change.  The  name  of  "  Merrie  England "  was  no 
longer  applicable  to  us,  and  our  music  became  sad,  even 
lugubrious.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  Charles  II.  brought 
with  him  the  French  form  of  ballads,  which  contrasted  very 
forcibly  with  that  of  the  Puritan  style.  Henry  Purcell 
improved  on  this,  and  he  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the 
present  form  of  song.  From  his  time  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  some  eminent  song  writers  lived,  Dr.  Arne,  Wm. 
Shield,  Chas.  Dibdin,  Storace,  Sir  John  Stevenson,  and  others. 
It  is  difficult  to  settle  the  origin  of  our  airs.  In  many  cases 
they  cannot  be  traced.  It  may  have  been  that  these  tunes  had 
their  first  germs  in  the  "  lilts  "  or  "  croons  "  of  the  ploughman 
or  herdsman  whilst  singing  at  their  work,  or  the  fiddler  at  the 
village  inn  and  green.  These  no  doubt  were  carried  by  pedlars 
or  travelling  tinkers  to  other  places  where  they  were  improved 
upon,  and  then  claimed  by  the  improvers  as  their  own  com- 
positions. When  a  compiler  is  collecting  airs  for  a  book — say, 
in  England  or  Ireland,  he  often  takes  some  other  countries  (or 
country's)  melodies,  and,  altering  them  a  little,  claims  them  as 
being  written  by  his  own  hand,  while  a  Scotch  compiler  will 
not  admit  that  anything  better  than  his  native  music  could  be 
composed  on  the  South  side  of  the  Border.  "  None  of  them  tell 
us,"  says  Mr.  Kitson,  "  that  these  airs  were  first  given  in  some 
old  London  dance  books.  It  is  a  pity  collectors  should  some- 
times try  to  lead  people  astray.  A  good  song  belongs  to  all 
time,  and  it  matters  little  from  what  source  it  has  sprung,  or 
how  it  has  grown  so  that  we  enjoy  it."  These  tunes  having 
been  carried  from  one  town  to  another,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  so  many  versions  of  the  same  air. 

An  Irish  pedlar  and  compiler,  Carolan,  picked  up  a  number 
of  these  old  English  airs,  and  put  them  down  as  hailing  from 
the  "  Emerald  Isle."  John  Playford  published  his  "  Dancing 
Master"  in  London  in  1688.  In  that  book  there  is  a  dance 
tune  called  "  The  Rummer,  or  the  Devil  in  the  Bush." 
Mr.  Ed.  Bunting  tells  us  that  Carolan  composed  this  melody. 
When  the  "  Dancing  Master  "  was  printed  Carolan  was  only 
sixteen.  Being  a  fiddler,  he  may  have  adapted  the  dance  to 
the  words  of  Baron  Dawson's  song  "  Bumpers,  Squire  Jones." 
This  is  the  only  claim  he  could  legitimately  make  in  the  matter 
of  its  composition.  "  There  is  very  little  of  the  Irish  character 
about  it,  and  Bunting  gives  no  proof  of  Carolan  being  the 
author  beyond  the  mere  statement." 
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There  is  another  song  that  Bunting  says  Carolan  composed 
in  which  statement  he  is  very  wide  of  the  mark.  That  is  the 
grand  sea  song  "  The  Arethusa."  This  is  also  an  old  dance 
called  "  The  Princess  Royal  Dance."  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  for  and  named  after  the  daughter  of  George  II., 
the  Princess  Anne,  born  in  1709,  and  the  tune  can  be  seen  in 
"  Wright's  Complete  Dancing  Master,"  1730.  "  The  Arethusa  " 
was  first  printed  and  sung  in  an  operetta  called  "  The  Lock 
and  Key"  (1796).  It  was  written  by  Prince  Hoar,  who  was 
a  water-colour  painter  of  some  fame  in  his  time,  and  died  in 
1834.  He  also  wrote  "  No  Song,  No  Supper."  There  is  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  Shield  composed  this  song,  but 
nothing  can  be  found  to  show  that  Shield  ever  claimed  to  have 
written  it.  That  he  adapted  the  music  and  composed  some  of 
the  songs  of  the  "  Lock  and  Key  "  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is 
supposed  that  seeing  a  collection  of  jigs,  hornpipes  and  other 
Scotch  dances,  published  in  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  Alexander 
McGlashan,  Shield  copied  the  air,  and  set  it  to  the  words  of 
"  The  Arethusa."  If  that  be  so,  it  showed  that  he  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  tamper  with  so  fine  a  melody. 

The  evolution  of  a  tune  only  obtained  orally  gets  so  altered 
in  the  course  of  a  generation  that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognised. 
Trace  one  which  you  may  have  heard  in  the  street,  and  which 
may  run  in  one's  head  for  many  a  day.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  a  certain  tune  was  popular  in  London.  Tom 
D'Urfey  printed  it  as  the  "  New  Scotch  Play  Tune."  One 
hundred  years  later  it  was  also  popular  under  the  name  of 
"  Calder  Fair."  A  little  time  after  England  found  that  the 
Americans  had  decided  to  govern  their  own  country.  On 
hearing  this  a  song  was  issued  under  the  name  of  "  The  Brags 
of  Washington  "  to  the  same  air.  The  tune  must  have  been 
popular  then,  as  songs  of  this  class  are  not  often  written  to 
new  music.  Then  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the 
naval  victory  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  caused  the  tune  to  ring  out  to 
the  words  of  "  With  Rodney  We  Will  Go."  A  similar  series  of 
changes  occurred  after  the  victories  of  Wellington,  which  ended 
at  Waterloo.  During  the  rough  times  in  Manchester  about 
1819,  a  broad  sheet  was  issued  containing  words  which  were 
sung  to  this  air.  The  chorus  ran  thus — 


"  With  Henry  Hunt  we'll  go,  we'll  go, 
With  Henry  Hunt  we'll  go  ; 
We'll  raise  the  cap  of  liberty 
In  spite  of  Nadin  Joe," 
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It  is  a  folk-song  also  in  Yorkshire  and  Devonshire  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Nut  Girl,"  besides  being  used  for  election 
purposes  on  both  sides  and  on  many  occasions. 

In  Bunting's  edition  of  Irish  Music  (1840)  there  is  a  song 
called  "  The  Jolly  Ploughboy."  An  older  version  was  known  in 
Ireland  as  "  Moll  Roone."  Samuel  Lover,  who  was,  in  the  first 
half  of  last  century,  writing  some  of  his  very  delightful  songs, 
and  singing  them  to  his  countrymen  with  success,  wrote  the 
"  Low-back'd  Car  "  to  the  same  tune.  The  melody  as  well  as 
the  words  is  often  printed  as  his  own  composition,  but  after 
hearing  the  last  three  we  can  come  to  the  only  conclusion 
that  Lover  did  no  more  than  arrange  or  adapt  his  words  to 
the  "  Jolly  Ploughboy,"  a  song  he  must  have  known  from  his 
childhood. 

We  never  meet  with  a  Scotch  book  of  songs  but  we  find  in  it 
"  0  Nannie,  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  Me."  Ask  the  average 
musician  its  nationality,  and  he  will  tell  you  it  is  "  Scotch." 
But  Robert  Burns  writes,  "  It  is  too  bare-faced  to  take  Dr. 
Percy's  charming  song,  and  by  means  of  transposing  a  few 
English  words  into  Scotch  to  offer  to  pass  it  for  a  Scotch  song. 
If  I  had  known  before  Volume  1  was  printed,  I  would  have 
prevented  such  an  imprudent  absurdity."  He  probably 
referred  here  to  the  first  volume  of  Johnson's  Musical  Museum. 
He  also  adds :  "  This  song  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ballad 
in  the  English  language.  The  alteration  is  done  by  changing 
a  few  words,  '  Nannie '  for  '  Nancy,'  '  wi' '  for  *  with,'  and 
making  some  parts  of  the  music  go  with  a  'snap.'"  The  music  was 
written  by  Thomas  Carter,  who  was  an  Irishman.  This  is  not 
the  only  song  written  in  England  that  has  been  included  in 
Scotch  collections.  You  have  only  to  introduce  such  words  as 
"  Jenny,"  "  Jocky,"  "Nannie,"  or  "Sandy"  into  an  air,  and 
that  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  sufficient  to  constitute  it 
a  Scotch  song.  In  the  "  English  Dancing  Master,"  published 
by  Playford  in  1651,  there  is  a  song  called  "  Stingo"  or  "  Oyle 
of  Barley,"  it  is  sometimes  called  also  "  Sir  John  Barleycorn." 
In  1686  Tom  D'Urfey  wrote  Scotch  words  to  this  air  and  called 
it  "  Cold  and  Raw,"  and  by  that  name  it  gained  great 
popularity.  Other  popular  tunes  he  put  to  Scotch  words, 
which  are  classed  among  the  latter  and  take  the  title  given  by 
D'Urfey  in  preference  to  their  original  names.  "  Sweet 
Annie,"  composed  by  Dr.  Greene,  of  London;  "The  Highland 
Laddie,"  by  Dr.  Arne ;  and  many  others  might  be  mentioned. 
In  1788  Neil  Gow  published  a  second  volume  of  "  Scotch 
Reels,"  etc.  One  of  them  is  called  "The  Caledonian  Hunt's 
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Delight."  He  called  it  a  favourite  air,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  Caledonian  Hunt's  Club — a  sporting  club  of  high 
standing — though  at  that  time  it  was  also  known  as  a  patron 
of  the  arts.  It  was  to  this  air  that  Burns  wrote  that  sweet 
song  "  The  Banks  0'  Doon,"  published  in  Johnson's  Museum, 
1792.  Chappell  in  his  "Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time" 
puts  it  down  to  an  English  and  not  a  Scotch  melody,  and  says 
that  Purcell  wrote  it  to  the  words  of  "  Lost  is  my  quiet  for 
Ever."  He  gathers  his  information  from  Dale's  English 
Songs,  printed  in  1802,  that  is  fourteen  years  after  Gow  had 
published  his  work.  There  is  another  story  that  it  is  an  Irish 
air,  and  there  is  indirect  evidence  to  support  this.  Burns  tells 
us  he  was  informed  that  the  tune  was  noted  down  from  an 
Irish  piper  in  the  "  Isle  of  Man,"  the  same  piper  having  heard 
it  sung  in  Ireland  by  old  women.  Mr.  Kitson,  in  the 
Mmical  Times,  says  that  a  curious  case  of  this  Irish  theory 
has  come  to  his  knowledge.  "  In  a  remote  district  of  Yorkshire 
he  heard  the  ballad  sung  to  a  decidedly  Hibernian  setting  as 
the  '  Foggy  Dew.'  The  singer  had  never  heard  the  air  as  '  Ye 
Banks  and  Braes,'  but  only  in  connection  with  the  words  he 
then  sung."  Whether  Gow  arranged  the  "  Reel "  from  an  Irish 
air  or  not  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  music  is  in  form 
"  Irish."  It  is  just  possible  that  he  changed  its  name  to  suit 
the  Caledonian  Club.  But  whatever  its  origin,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  link  it  with  one  of  Burns's  sweetest  songs. 

An  air  claimed  both  by  England  and  Scotland  is  now  generally 
understood  to  belong  to  the  latter  country.  In  Johnson's  Two 
Hundred  Dances,  published  in  1748,  "  Hob,  or  Nob,"  was 
included.  The  air  known  as  "  The  Campbells  are  Coming  "  is 
said  to  be  the  tune  played  at  the  gathering  of  the  Campbell 
Clan.  Johnson  tells  us  in  volume  3  of  his  works  (1790)  that 
the  tune  was  composed  on  the  imprisonment  of  "  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  in  Loch  Leven "  in  1567.  Mr.  Stenhouse,  the 
annotator  of  the  Museum,  thinks  it  was  written  about  the  time 
of  the  Highland  rising  in  1715.  The  oldest  Scotch  copy  that 
can  be  found  is  in  Oswald's  "  Caledonian  Pocket-book  Com- 
panion," printed  about  1750,  but  "Hob,  or  Nob,"  was  in 
Johnson's  book  two  years  before  that  date.  As  the  air  has 
always  been  associated  with  bagpipes,  together  with  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Stenhouse,  the  verdict  must  be  given  in  favour  of 
our  neighbours  the  Scotch.  We  must  remember  also  that 
Scotland  had  not  the  same  facilities  for  printing  at  that  time 
as  England  had,  which  may  possibly  account  for  its  being  first 
printed  in  the  latter  place.  The  tune  became  very  popular 
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through  the  singing  of  Miss  Catherine  Stephens,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Waver  ley  Novels. 

Many  of  our  "  folk-songs  "  have  had  their  origin  in  other 
countries.  Besides  many  German  airs  which  have  been 
adapted  for  our  instruction  books,  we  have  some  familiar  songs 
from  other  sources,  such  as  "  In  a  Cottage  near  a  Wood,"  which 
in  my  young  days  was  played  "  ad  nauseam  "  on  the  flute,  or 
violin  by  beginners.  This  song  has  been  copied  from  the 
French,  and  was  found  in  one  of  their  printed  books  in  1725. 
Robert  Birchall,  who  printed  it  in  London  in  1795,  has  told  us 
it  was  a  favourite  song  in  France.  The  English  words  were 
adapted  by  Mrs.  Opie,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  painter.  The 
air  is  claimed  by  some  Englishman,  who  has  altered  a  few 
words  or  notes  of  the  original  music.  Then  there  is  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home/'  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Sicily  by  Sir  H.  B.  Bishop,  and  has  been  accepted 
in  our  country  as  his  own  composition.  Another  song 
that  has  held  a  high  place  among  us  is  Swedish.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  England  by  a  party  of  dancers,  who  were 
engaged  by  Rich  at  his  new  theatre  in  "  Lincoln-Inn-fields." 
Its  title  was  "  The  new  Swedes  dance."  Some  time  after,  a 
song  was  set  to  this  same  tune  in  honour  of  King  Charles  of 
Sweden  by  the  Jacobite  party.  They  were  wishful  to  solicit 
his  help  on  behalf  of  the  elder  Pretender,  who  had  just  been 
defeated  in  Scotland.  The  dancing  master  gives  it  the  name 
of  "  Frisky  Jemmy,  or  the  10th  of  June,"  which  was  the 
Pretender's  birthday.  The  tune  became  so  popular  that  it  was 
used  by  both  political  parties.  In  Coffey's  opera  "  The  Devil 
to  Pay"  (1731)  it  is  called  "Come  Jolly  Bacchus."  It  was 
popular  in  Burns's  time,  who  wrote  the  words  of  the  "  Gallant 
Weaver  "  to  it,  for  the  Weavers'  Guild,  which  yearly  took  place  on 
the  21st  of  August.  It  has  a  place  also  in  Kitchener's  Sea  Songs, 
etc.  About  one  hundred  years  ago  Tom  Moore  was  writing  some 
of  his  best  songs.  They  had  a  tendency  to  soften  and  refine 
the  rude  tone  of  both  the  "  English  "  and  "  Irish  "  ballads.  He 
endowed  them  with  a  tenderness  that  stamped  him  a  master  of 
the  modern  style  of  song.  The  words,  which  are  plain  and 
simple,  flowed  from  his  mind  direct  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  One  of  the  most  popular,  and  perhaps  the  sweetest 
of  his  songs,  was  the  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer."  He  takes 
a  burlesque  piece  of  Milliken's,  which  was  at  the  height  of 
popularity  at  that  time,  and  writes  those  notable  words.* 

*  Musical  Times,  vol.  36. 
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The  oldest  copy  known  of  the  "  Groves  of  Blarney "  can  be 
seen  in  Holden's  Collection  of  Irish  Airs  (1800).  Just  before 
its  publication  a  wandering  poet — who  hoped  to  be  well  paid 
for  it — wrote  a  song  in  praise  of  "  Castle  Hyde,"  the  beautiful 
seat  of  the  Hyde  family,  on  the  River  Blackwater.  But,  says 
Milliken,  "  instead  of  remuneration  the  poet  was  driven  from 
the  gate  by  order  of  the  then  proprietor,  who,  from  the 
absurdity  of  the  thing,  thought  it  only  held  the  place  up  to 
ridicule,  and  the  writer  must  be  a  maniac. "f  The  song  after  a 
time  became  a  favourite  with  the  poorer  people,  and  found  its 
way  eventually  into  the  convivial  meetings  of  the  gentry.  It 
was  at  one  of  these  parties  that  Milliken  undertook — in  the 
gaiety  of  the  moment — to  produce  a  song  quite  as  absurd  as 
"  Castle  Hyde."  Being  a  native  of  Cork,  he  soon  showed  he 
possessed  a  full  share  of  his  country's  humour  by  writing  a 
poem  in  praise  of  "  Castle  Blarney." 

The  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer  "  was  first  published  in  the  5th 
volume  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  1813.  Two  other  favourite 
songs  were  in  the  volume — "  The  Minstrel  Boy  "  and  "  The 
Young  May  Moon."  This  song  has  been  used  in  more  than 
one  opera  since  the  first  time  of  issue.  Flotow  made  it  the 
principal  air  in  his  opera  of  "  Martha."  Pinsuti  also  intro- 
duced it  into  his  cantiam,  "  We'll  gaily  sing  and  play." 

About  1727  John  Gay  brought  out  the  "  Beggar's  Opera."  A 
few  years  previously  Allan  Ramsay  had  written  a  Scotch 
pastoral,  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  composed  chiefly  of  old  Scotch 
songs.  Gay  having  visited  Ramsay  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
was  struck  with  this  work,  and  the  result  was  the  writing  of 
his  operetta.  Some  time  before  the  Italian  opera  was  all  the 
rage.  But  when  Gay  mounted  his  "  Beggars,"  the  people 
flocked  to  his  theatre,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Handel  "  The 
Beggar's  Opera  had  pelted  the  Italian  opera  off  the  stage  with- 
lumps  of  pudding  !"  The  success  of  the  "  Beggar's  "  and  other 
operas  of  this  class  was  the  introduction  of  popular  melodies 
which  the  public  knew,  together  with  the  fine  rendering  of 
those  ballads  by  Miss  Bent  (as  Polly)  and  Mr.  Beard,  (as 
Macheath).  All  the  other  houses,  even  Garrick's,  were  unable 
to  compete  against  it.  A  number  of  similar  operas 
followed,  proving  that  Gay  had  succeeded  with  his  venture. 
Perhaps  next  in  importance  to  the  "  Beggar's  Opera "  were 
"  The  Devil  to  Pay"  (1731)  and  "  No  Song,  No  Supper  "  (1730). 
The  former  was  written  by  Chas.  Coffey.  Then  came  Isaac 

•^Musical  Times,  vol,  36. 
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Bickerstaff's  "Love  in  a  Village"  (1763),  in  which  the  old 
tune  of  "  Budgean  "  is  introduced  as  "  The  Miller  of  the  Dee." 
One  verse  only  was  written  by  Bickerstaff,  the  others  have  been 
introduced  into  the  song  since.  We  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
Gay — who  was  well  seconded  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Arne,  Storace, 
and  Win.  Shield — for  the  modern  versions  of  the  airs  in  these 
operas.  The  operas  are  never  heard  now,  but  some  of  the 
songs  introduced  in  them  will  never  die. 

In  the  American  Art  Journal  of  July  4th,  1896,  an  article 
appeared  on  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  by  Mr.  J.  Fairfax 
McLaughlin,  in  which  he  contends  that  the  music  (as  well  as 
the  words)  belongs  to  their  country.  I  have  never  heard  that  we 
ever  laid  claim  to  the  words  as  ours,  but  the  air  is  undoubtedly 
English.  It  was  sung  in  London  eighteen  years  before 
it  was  published  in  America.  The  name  of  the  song  was  "  To 
Anacreon  in  Heaven."  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Ralph  Tomlinson 
and  set  to  music  by  Mr.  John  Stafford  Smith,  organist  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  who  died  in  1834.  The  Anacreon  Society  was 
founded  in  1750,  and  Tomlinson  was  a  vice-president  when  he 
wrote  the  words.  The  meetings  were  held  first  at  Rowley's, 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  afterwards  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  in  the 
Strand.  Mr.  W.  T.  Parkes,  in  his%  Musical  Memories  says, 
"  In  1786  I  became  an  honorary  member  of  the  Anacreon 
Society,  and  at  the  first  meeting  played  a  concerto  on  the  obeo, 
as  did  Cramer  on  the  violin.  The  assemblage  was  numerous; 
amongst  them  were  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
distinction.  Sir  Richard  Hankey,  the  banker,  was  chairman." 
This  fashionable  society  met  fortnightly,  and  each  member  had 
the  privilege  of  introducing  a  friend.  The  entertainment 
consisted  of  a  grand  concert,  in  which  the  flower  of  the  musical 
profession  took  part.  After  the  concert,  an  elegant  supper  was 
served  up,  and  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  constitutional 
song,  beginning  "  To  Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  was  sung  by  the 
Chairman,  or  his  deputy.  The  Gentleman's  Glee  Club  of 
Manchester  is  founded  on  the  same  lines,  the  latter,  however, 
meeting  only  once  a  month  in  the  winter. 

"  The  Star-Spangled  Banner "  was  first  published  in  the 
Vocal  Companion  in  1796,  by  Matthew  Gary,  who  claims  both 
words  and  music.  Mr.  McLaughlin  says  "  this  is  the  first  time 
of  publication,"  and  he  challenges  anyone  in  England  to  point 
out  an  earlier  date  for  it.  Mr.  Frank  Kitson  makes  short 
work  of  this  contention  by  giving  the  answer,  the  pith  of  which 
I  have  stated.  He  had  been  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Cummings.  So  it  is  evident  that  the  tune  of  "  Anacreon  in 
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Heaven"   has   put  on    a   new   face   by  becoming  one   of   the 
National  Anthems  of  the  U.S.A. 

A  most  debateable  song  both  as  to  words  and  music  is  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne."  The  music  is  generally  understood  to  belong  to 
Scotland,  but  in  the  Overture  of  the  opera  of  "  Rosina,"  this 
air  is  introduced,  and  Dr.  Cummings  therefore  calls  the  tune 
Shields  own.  "  But,"  says  Mr.  Kitson,  "  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Shield,  who  wanted  to  produce  a  Scotch  bagpipe  effect, 
did  not  put  down  from  memory  some  air  which  he  had  heard, 
or  seen.  "  Rosina  "  did  not  pretend  to  be  entirely  original  in 
its  music,  for  the  bulk  of  the  tunes  are  old  melodies,  and  are 
acknowledged  as  such.  Therefore  there  is  no  reason  why 
Shield  should  not  do  in  the  overture  what  he  did  in  the  body  of 
the  opera."  In  this  overture  Shield  has  made  use  of  two  other 
melodies,  one  a  German  folk-song,  the  other  a  Scotch  song, 
"  Maggie  Lauder."  He  does  not  give  the  source  of  any  of 
these,  but  in  a  note  to  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  he  has  written,  "  solo 
for  the  obeo,  the  bassoon  play  a  pedal  note  to  imitate  the  bag- 
pipes." The  oldest  copy  known  occurs  in  Playford's  "Apollo's 
Banquet,"  and  is  called  "  The  Duke  of  Buccleugh's  Tune."  In 
1751,  Robert  Bremner  issued  a  set  of  reels  and  country  dances. 
Burns  is  said  to  have  known  this  tune.  These  are  the  words : 
"  Is  not  the  Scotch  phrase  '  Auld  Lang  Syne '  exceedingly 
expressive?  This  old  song,  and  tune  have  often  thrilled 
through  my  soul.  There  is  more  of  the  fire  of  native  genius  in  it 
than  in  half-a-dozen  of  modern  Bacchanalians  1"  There  are  two 
versions  of  the  air.  The  one  now  ordinarily  sung  was  arranged 
to  the  words  after  Burns's  death.  Cromek  in  his  volume  of 
Airs  tells  us  the  song  was  then  popular  in  Nithsdale  and 
Galloway  about  1792.  "If  this  be  so,  it  shows  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  a  traditional  song  would  be  sung  to  a  fragment 
of  an  air  fashionable  only  in  London,  and  that  fragment  only 
from  an  overture,"  says  Kitson.  In  1788  a  set  of  six  volumes  of 
Scotch,  English,  and  foreign  songs  was  issued.  Among  other 
tunes  given  in  it  there  is  a  strathspey  called  "  Roger's  Fare- 
well." From  this  tune  we  observe  that  the  air  was  in  use 
when  "  Rosina  "  was  first  performed,  and  that  it  had  its  source 
from  one  written  in  1759.  With  regard  to  the  words,  Burns 
admitted  to  Johnson  that  three  of  the  stanzas  of  "  Lang  Syne  " 
were  old ;  the  other  two  were  written  by  himself.  The  old 
stanzas  relate  to  the  "  Cup"  the  "  Pint-Stoup"  and  a  "  Gude — 
Willie  Waugh."  Those  introduced  by  Burns  have  relations  to 
the  innocent  amusements  of  youth,  contrasted  with  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  mature  age.f 
t  Graham's  Songs  of  Scotland, 
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I  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  the  subject  which  has  been  before 
us  will  have  been  a  source  of  pleasure,  if  not  of  instruction, 
to  the  members  of  the  Club.  We  all  love  our  national  songs, 
and  we  shall  love  them  no  less  for  knowing  something  of  their 
origin.  The  compilers  I  have  mentioned  have  helped  me  very 
much,  and  I  am  indebted  to  them,  particularly  Mr.  Kitson, 
Burns  and  Chappell.  We  owe  much  gratitude  to  Dr.  Percy, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lover,  Tom  Moore,  E.  F.  Rimbault, 
Villiers  Stanford,  and  others  for  reviving  old  ballad  poetry 
and  songs.  The  Folk-Song-Society,  by  exhuming  many  of 
our  old  and  beautiful  tunes,  is  doing  excellent  work.  Mr. 
Wm.  ChappeH's  collection  of  national  airs  was  edited  by  Dr. 
Crotch,  Professor  Macfarren,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Wade,  and  for 
research  and  ability  cannot  be  over  estimated.  While  we  have 
a  host  of  people  who  for  the  love  of  national  music  give  so  much 
of  their  time  to  search  out  these  folk-songs  (and  improve  them  if 
needed),  we  may  feel  that  the  good  old  songs  of  our  forefathers 
will  never  utterly  perish  from  among  us. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  dance  tunes  played  on  the 
violin  by  Mr.  Robert  Peel,  and  by  the  singing  of  several  songs 
by  members  of  the  Club  and  of  the  Manchester  Cathedral  Choir. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1903. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW  read  a  sonnet  entitled,  "  On  Hearing 
a  Lady  play  Chopin." 

WILLIAM    WATSON. 

Mr.  JOHN  H.  SWANN  read  a  paper  on  "  Mr.  William  Watson 
and  Literary  Characterization."  Mr.  Watson,  said  the  essayist, 
has  obviously  studied  to  some  purpose  the  writings  of  his 
predecessors.  He  has  grasped  their  special  characteristics,  and 
with  remarkable  power  is  able  to  delineate  in  a  usually  terse  yet 
comprehensive  and  poetical  manner  those  subtle  individualities 
that  make  us  say  "  This  is  Milton  "  or  "  This  is  Keats."  These 
delineations  or  charactizations  form  a  feature  of  particular 
interest  in  Mr.  Watson's  writings.  This  faculty  is  perhaps 
displayed  at  its  best  in  the  following  verse  from  "  Wordsworth's 
Grave":  — 

Not  Milton's  keen  translunar  music  thine  ; 

Not  Shakespeare's  cloudless,  boundless  human  view  ; 
Not  Shelley's  flush  of  rose  on  peaks  divine  ; 

Not  yet  the  wizard  twilight  Coleridge  knew. 
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Among  the,  other  poets  who  thus  figure  in  Mr.  Watson's  pages 
are  Gray,  Collins,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Burns,  Tennyson,  and 
Matthew  Arnold. 

Mr.  ABEL  HEYWOOD  read  a  paper  entitled  "Verify  Your 
Dates,"  in  which,  with  the  aid  of  blackboard  diagrams,  he 
explained  a  means  of  finding  the  day  of  the  week  of  any  date 
in  the  Christian  era,  and,  conversely,  of  the  date  of  any  day 
of  the  week  if  the  month  and  year  are  known.  This  system 
Mr.  Hey  wood  had  evolved  from  the  study,  during  a  recent  long 
voyage,  of  a  book  on  chronology  by  Mr.  T.  Brook,  published 
many  years  ago  by  the  essayist's  father. 

A  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Gordon,  Oldham,  and 
Hobbins  took  part,  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1903. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  W.  SUTTON  read  a  short  paper  on  "  James  Heywood, 
an  18th  Century  Manchester  Author." 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  contributed  the  principal  paper,  entitled 
"A  Land  of  Battles."  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides  from  photographs  of  Sligo  and  its  neighbourhood  taken 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Higenbotham. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  23,  1903. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice- 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  a  short  paper,  entitled  "A 
Manchester  Suburb." 

Mr.  WM.  BAGSHAW  made  "An  Unoriginal  Contribution,"  in 
which  he  sought  to  show  that  nothing  original  exists. 
Originality  is  a  chimera.  Man  has  not  altered  one  jot  or  tittle 
since  his  first  appearance ;  the  primary  instincts  still  urge  him 
in  the  same  directions. 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  De  Quincey 
as  self-pourtrayed  in  his  Works." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Mortimer,  Gordon, 
Faraday,  Swindells,  Campbell,  Craven  and  Stansfield  took  part. 
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MONDAY,  NOVEMBER,  30,  1903. — The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice-President. 

Mr.  E.  MARRIOTT  read  an  original  sonnet,  entitled 
"  Ingeborg's  Lament." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Ernest 
Dowson." 

HERRICK. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  C.  HALL,  M.A.,  read  the  principal  paper 
on  "  Robert  Herrick."  It  is  half  the  charm  of  Herrick,  said 
the  essayist,  that  his  companionship  is  insistent.  He  lurks 
behind  his  book — a  Robin  Goodfellow  who  comes  upon  you 
suddenly,  as  it  were,  cut  out  of  the  heart  of  a  flower,  or 
from  a  fairyland  which  once  was  earth,  and  yet  despite  the 
years  is  more  than  an  abandoned  world.  Herrick  was  a 
Royalist  of  poetic  rather  than  moral  convictions,  and  a 
Churchman  of  somewhat  doubtful  orthodoxy.  This  explains 
how  it  is  that  he  has  not  affinity  with  the  cavalier  poets,  and 
that  his  religious  muse  is  so  generally  devoid  of  anything  like 
spiritual  passion.  He  was,  moreover,  a  recluse  from  the  social 
controversies  and  movements  of  his  time.  There  is  about  him 
that  element  of  human  stupidity  and  perverseness  which  not 
seldom  seems  our  better  nature,  that  boyishness  of  life  which 
helps  to  keep  the  world  young  and  gentle.  The  songs  of 
Herrick  are  living  because  the  singer  was  so  human,  not  ideally, 
but  really.  He  had  an  overwhelming  reverence  for  Ben  Jonson, 
which  reacted  undoubtedly  as  an  incentive  to  much  of  his  most 
beautiful  verse,  notably  the  fairy-sketches  and  much  of  his 
pastoral  writing,  while  good  companionship  with  the  master 
was  responsible  for  his  life-long  habit  of  fixing  passing  proverb 
and  casual  thought  in  epigram.  Again  it  was  Jonson  who 
seems  to  have  created  in  him  a  love  for  the  ancient  classics, 
which  affection  cannot  be  credited  too  highly.  The  bulk  of  his 
best  work  is  purely  original  in  its  language,  style,  and  spirit. 
Due  observance  of  the  fact  that  Herrick  had  a  rude  vein  of 
satire  in  his  poetical  constitution  should  be  kept  in  the  reading 
of  all  his  jocular  outpourings.  He  aims  not  seldom  less  at 
smartness  than  at  caricature.  The  "Epigrams,"  taken  as  a 
whole,  represent  Herrick's  low-water  mark.  Their  thought  is 
commonplace,  their  sentiment  tame.  His  "  Noble  Numbers  " 
or  "  Pious  Poems "  are  most  of  them  exceedingly  wooden. 
There  is  little  that  is  precious  about  them,  although  some  may 
be  found  which  are  worth  praising,  but  into  the  best  of  these, 
such  as  "  His  Litany  to  the  Holy  Spirit "  there  enter  reflections 
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and  modes  of  expression  which  are  somewhat  barbarous.  Of 
the  pieces  addressed  to  persons  most  have  no  great  merit.  His 
poetry  descriptive  of  pastoral  scenery  and  life  is  generally 
regarded  as  his  best,  but  the  essayist's  preference  was  for  the 
songs.  Herrick's  singing  of  women  has  for  its  object  the 
praise  of  womankind  rather  than  of  women.  He  deals  with 
abstractions,  and  consequently  is  largely  wanting  in  natural 
passion.  He  is  at  his  best  when  he  sings  among  the  flowers, 
and  the  reason  is  that  he  verily  fils  them  with  human  passion. 
With  him  flowers  are  not  the  corpses  oif  the  botanist,  but  the 
souls  of  the  poet.  Such  poems  as  "To  Primroses  filled  with 
Morning  Dew,"  "To  Daffodills,"  and  "To  the  Willow  Tree" 
exhibit  a  pathos,  for  such  it  is,  which  best  represents  the  human 
quality  in  Herrick. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers, 
in  which  Messrs.  Mortimer,  Fox,  Swann,  Credland,  Stansfield, 
Marriott,  and  Bagshaw  participated. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1903. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice- 
President,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  H.  BELL  presented  a  copy  of  Ruskin's  "  Unto  this 
Last"  translated  into  Italian  by  F.  and  G.  Chimenti. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  drew  attention  to  Charles  Whible/s 
book  on  Thackeray. 

Mr.  JOHN  WILCOCK  read  the  following  paper:  — 

RAINBOUND    IN    A    HYDRO. 

Anno  Domini  1903  bids  fair  to  become  a  year  of  records, 
fiscal  and  otherwise.  A  great  change  has  come  over  our  lives 
during  the  last  few  months.  We  have  had  a  year  of  surprises, 
but  none  to  equal  that  in  the  political  world.  None  of  us 
stands,  economically  or  ethically,  where  he  did  before  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Blue  Book  on  the  Fiscal  Question. 
All  our  self -measurements  will  have  to  undergo  revision.  Our 
standards  have  changed.  The  independently-acting  entity  no 
longer  exists;  he  has  been  absorbed  by  the  great  aggregate. 
We  are  what  we  are  by  general  average,  and  we  know  not  yet 
what  we  shall  be  until  the  next  Blue  Book  appears.  But  we 
know  that  we  are  not  badly  off  financially.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  tells  us  we  are  good  for  some  <£6  odd  apiece 
credit,  which  is  encouraging.  It  is  well  to  know  these  things. 
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But  1903  is  setting  the  pace  rather  high  for  the  twentieth 
century  in  other  directions.  The  meteorological  section  of  the 
British  Association  will  have  new  records  when  next  they  meet. 
At  6  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  October  20th  of  this  year,  the  average 
rainfall  had  reached  the  highest  known,  that  of  1879.  So, 
with  72  good  scoring  days  to  run,  we  shall  have  the  world's 
record  towards  Christmas.  Now  this  is  truly  Anglo-Saxon. 
As  a  race  we  aim  high;  we  like  to  have  and  to  be  the  best  in 
everything.  This  trait  of  character  has  made  us  what  we  are. 
But  success  has  its  drawbacks  and  inconveniences.  Here  we 
must  consider  the  individual  separately.  We  have  a  given  sum 
of  money  each  by  general  average;  and  there  has  been  a  given 
number  of  days'  rain  up  till  now  everywhere  in  this  fair  land. 
We  know  to  a  penny  what  we  spend  apiece,  or  per  head  per 
annum,  in  wines  and  cigars  and  other  luxuries.  By  general 
average  we  bulk  wonderfully.  But  we  are  apt  to  consider 
things  under  what  the  insurance  people  call  the  W.P.A.  clause — 
with  particular  average. 

When  you  have  to  take  an  immovable  holiday,  and  nine 
of  the  fourteen  days'  limitation  are  spent  indoors  entirely, 
you  are  liable  to  envy  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  inverse 
ratio  in  the  aforesaid  general  average  in  sunshine.  In  the 
case  of  the  wines  and  cigars  and  other  luxuries  some  of  us 
are  prepared  to  question  the  figures  of  the  Blue  Book  in  toto. 
However,  if  we  have  entered  a  new  era  with  regard  to  weather, 
then  we  must  examine  our  methods  of  taking  holidays.  It  will 
not  do  for  man  to  become  a  creature  of  circumstances  even  in 
this  matter.  Holiday-making  has  long  been  a  fine  art,  but  it  now 
becomes  a  science.  If  holidays  are  to  be  moveable,  the  confusion 
which  must  ensue  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  One 
result  would  be,  in  such  as  1903  weather,  that  we  should  lose 
all  interest  in  the  seasons.  In  a  word,  we  should  prepare  to 
dwell  in  the  city  of  perpetual  rain.  Taking  a  calm  and 
deliberate  December  review  of  them,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
best  of  holidays  are  "such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of." 
They  are  too  brief  in  their  duration,  and,  after  all,  they  leave 
too  much  "rack  behind."  We  really  need  some  enquiring 
genius  to  define  a  holiday.  Some  take  holidays  for  rest,  some  to 
try  their  physical  endurance;  some  plan  great  schemes,  such  as 
reading  up  for  an  examination,  or  the  preparation  of  an  essay 
to  be  given  during  the  winter  session  before  literary  or 
philosophical  societies.  It  is  all  recreation — the  riding  of  our 
hobbies. 

Now  one's  enthusiasm  in  a  hobby  is  tested  and  soon  brought 
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to  normal  by  holiday  trips.  I  have  seen  amateur  photographers 
attain  to  a  full-plate  camera,  and  with  it  secure  holiday  pictures 
which  have  obtained  prizes  at  the  best  exhibitions.  As  they 
have  gained  skill  in  the  art  the  full-plate  has  given  place 
to  the  half-plate,  which  in  time  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
quarter-plate.  Ultimately,  time  exposures  have  been  abandoned 
and  snap-shot  work  for  lantern  slides  and  enlargements  has 
banished  the  tripod.  Even  the  hand  camera  has  been  reduced 
to  pocket  dimensions  as  though  it  were  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

One  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  book  is  the  best  antidote 
to  wet  weather  on  a  holiday.  It  is  such  at  home  or  in  congenial 
surroundings;  but  to  sit  in  your  slippers  by  the  side  of  a 
blazing  fire  ensconced  with  a  book,  in  the  month  of  August, 
taking  a  holiday,  is  not  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 
Holiday  reading  should  be  ephemeral  and  without  system. 
The  local  station  bookstall  for  a  few  shillings  will  supply 
literary  fare  for  a  long  period.  If  we  feel  the  need  of  stronger 
food  it  is  time  to  go  home.  To  be  candid,  as  this  is  a  literary 
club,  who  is  there  that  has  ever  taken  a  bagful  of  well-selected 
books,  boon  companions  in  the  solitude  of  one's  own  quiet  room, 
that  did  not  return  with  the  bulk  of  them  unread  1 

But  the  greatest  sufferer  of  all  from  wet  holidays  is  the 
amateur  nature-lover;  a  better  name  would  be  the  literary 
nature-lover — he  who  is  ever  searching  for  sermons  to  preach 
from  stones,  tongues  in  trees,  and  books  in  running  brooks; 
the  mountain  dreamer  who  will  climb  a  thousand  feet  to  bring 
his  soul  into  a  rhyming  mood.  The  ordinary  naturalist  finds 
nature  as  interesting  in  rain  as  in  sunshine,  but  the  literary 
naturalist  needs  sunshine  for  colour.  No  happier  companion 
could  be  chosen  to  join  a  walking  party  on  a  Lakeland  ramble, 
provided  that  the  taking  of  notes  be  forbidden  by  general 
agreement;  otherwise,  and  it  be  allowed,  he  becomes  a  care. 
He  will  cover  the  distance  walking  ajar  or  after  the  manner 
of  the  twine  spinners  in  Peak  Cavern.  You  will  be  constantly 
helping  him  out  of  hazardous  predicaments  into  which  he  has 
fallen  to  pluck  botanical  specimens;  and  he  will  fill  the 
pockets  of  the  whole  party  with  wet  weeds  and  pebbles.  Give 
him  a  notebook,  how  the  fairies  will  dance  to  him  in  every 
creek,  and  dark  tragedy  come  to  the  surface  of  every  still 
tarn  !  He  will  keep  you  standing  minutes  at  a  spell  in  the 
open,  in  pouring  rain  till  he  finds  the  suitable  rythm,  or 
quotation  to  clothe  a  passing  thought.  We  had  one  such  dear, 
loveable  fellow  with  us  in  a  Lakeland  tramp  this  autumn,  and 
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the  notebook,  with  all  its  impedimenta  in  the  making,  served  us 
with  incalculable  compensations. 

How  we  became  rainbound  in  a  hydro  happened  in  this  wise. 
For  five  wearisome  days  we  had  trudged  by  mountain  sides 
and  along  sludgy  highways  in  mist  and  drizzle.  More  than 
half  the  daytime  had  been  spent  indoors  for  shelter.  We  had 
talked  against  time  with  villagers  in  wayside  cottages,  and  had 
fled  into  barns  and  outhouses  to  hide  from  increasing  rains, 
making  the  land  by  skips  and  jumps,  as  it  were,  hoping  that 
Lakeland's  fitful  weather  might  yet  turn  "  fair."  Our  plan 
was  to  carry  luggage  in  duplicate.  Change  of  raiment  was 
packed  in  bags  and  sent  on  to  the  next  halting  place  by  parcel 
post  or  coach.  The  dramatis  personce  of  our  troupe  comprised 
four  jaded  townsmen  seeking  relief  from  brain  fag.  Our  poet- 
naturalist  found  it  the  first  day,  judging  by  his  merry  chatter 
by  the  way  and  his  powers  of  imagination.  What  he  would 
have  been  had  the  sun  shone  and  revealed  the  glories  of  distant 
mountains  it  is  hard  to  tell,  for  he  could  use  the  brush 
as  well  as  the  pen.  We  purported  acting  al  fresco  for 
fourteen  full  days;  five  of  them  had  been  a  sorry  perform- 
ance. At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  we  came  to  a 
stage  which  was  ordained  to  be  the  final.  The  mist  and  drizzle 
burst  forth  into  a  consistent  downpouring  torrent — not  an 
intermittent  to  raise  a  hope.  The  hostelry  where  we  had 
bespoken  rooms  received  us  with  profound  apologies;  their 
guests  had  not  departed  according  to  agreement.  Reports  had 
been  received  from  every  point  in  the  radius  of  the  Lakeland 
cartwheel,  as  Wordsworth  describes  it,  stating  that  it  was 
raining  torrents  there.  Everybody  was  rainbound;  the  village 
cross  stood  alone  in  the  glistening  streets;  not  a  loiterer  or 
tramp  braved  the  elements.  It  was  dusk,  and  not  a  shopkeeper 
troubled  to  light  his  windows.  There  was  no  howling  wind  to 
add  terror  to  the  storm ;  it  was  simply  a  steady  flood 
of  falling  rain.  All  the  hotels  were  in  the  same  plight  as 
the  one  we  had  selected ;  private  apartments,  no  one  knew  any. 
Our  only  hope  lay  in  a  fashionable  hydro  upon  the  hill-top, 
and  out  of  sheer  compassion  our  landlord  ventured  out  to 
gain  us  admission  there.  How  we  welcomed  his  smiling  face 
when  he  returned  heralding  success.  Had  it  been  a  hydro- 
pathic establishment  proper,  we  should  have  hailed  with  delight 
the  prospect  of  a  hot  bath  and  the  leisure  of  the  cooling  room. 
But  the  word  "  hydro."  is  one  of  those  contractions  which  lose 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  their  origin.  The  whole 
construction  and  tariff  of  the  hydro,  aim  to  get  away  from 
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hydropathic  science.  The  arrangements  for  the  necessary- 
matutinal  tub  are  of  the  meagrest. 

Our  circumstances,  however,  admitted  no  questioning;  what 
we  needed  was  shelter.  We  fled  up  the  hill  like  men  in  despair. 
But  the  hostess  and  the  attendants  received  us  with  dismay 
very  clearly  expressed  in  their  faces.  It  meant  chairs 
and  couches  for  their  midnight  repose  to  give  us  rooms. 
Most  of  the  staff  were  already  sleeping  out.  The  establish- 
ment was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  But  life  is 
made  up  of  compensations.  We  were  exceptionally  welcomed 
by  the  crowd  of  fifty  to  sixty  guests,  as  any  other  strange  faces 
would  have  been.  We  were  like  doves  returning  to  the  Ark, 
having  seen  land.  Our  unseemly  attire  when  we  entered  the 
brilliant  dining-hall  was  immediately  pardoned,  and  we  were 
given  prominent  places  at  the  table  to  introduce  fresh  life  to 
the  conversation.  It  was  a  dazzling  sight;  the  visitors  were 
making  the  most  of  their  imprisonment;  the  ladies  were  dressed 
in  their  brightest  and  best;  the  tables  blazed  with  fresh  flowers 
of  richest  bloom.  But  it  was  a  Tolstoyian  picture  to  look  upon 
us  four  tourists  in  tramping  costume  mixing  among  "  My 
lady  "  the  Countess,  or  Duchess  for  aught  we  know. 

Nine  full  days  and  nights  we  were  shut  up  in  that  "  hydro.," 
with  the  doors  as  hermetically  sealed  as  the  windows  of  the 
Ark;  the  windows  opaque  or  bleared  with  pelting  rain,  the 
outlook  a  thick  haze.  I  will  not  detail  the  curriculum  of  the 
establishment.  Everybody  knows  that  the  day  in  a  hydro  is 
divided  by  three  square  meals,  with  high  tea  and  light  suppers 
optional.  You  play  any  sort  of  game  meantime  that  will  shake 
you  into  shape  for  the  next  meal.  Everybody  is  in  the  pink 
of  health,  the  highest  spirits;  and  life,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  may  be  compared  to  that  science  of  farming  which 
to  Continental  palates  produces  the  daintiest  of  all  bonnes 
bouches — goose  liver.  Needless  to  say,  we  soon  assimilated 
with  the  new  circumstances  and  hankered  not  after  the  "  open 
road  "  and  mountain  ozone.  But  there  were  other  compensa- 
tions. Some  of  the  dignified  personages  we  sat  with  were 
rumoured  to  be  titled  people  who  had  registered  under  plain 
names.  There  were  also  some  American  visitors. 

The  Lakes  are  frequented  every  year  by  American  tourists 
in  increasing  numbers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  literary 
people  making  pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  of  Lake  worthies. 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  American  divine  of 
sound  degrees,  who  was  preaching  at  the  chapels  wherever 
he  halted  for  the  Sabbath.  The  other  members  of  our 
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quartette  discovered  others  of  equal  importance.  But  it 
was  our  naturalist  who  attracted  the  most  interesting 
acquaintance  of  all.  She  was  none  other  than  a  popular 
American  novelist,  whose  writings  appear  in  the  American 
magazines  which  circulate  in  this  country.  She  was  a  plain, 
unassuming  young  lady  of  not  more  than  thirty  summers,  and 
few,  if  any,  winters.  Like  draws  like,  and  our  literary 
naturalist  was  quickly  discovered.  They  had  been  discussing 
the  metaphysics  of  Coleridge,  his  influence  on  Wordsworth, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  our  naturalist  had  promised  to  read  to  her 
his  jottings  during  those  terrible  five  days. 

It  was  quickly  arranged.  While  the  other  guests  were  passing 
the  evening  at  billiards,  cards,  ping-pong  and  music,  we  formed 
a  little  coterie  in  the  corner  of  the  reading  room  by  the  fire. 
During  the  few  days  which  had  elapsed  our  companion  had 
written  a  full  essay  from  his  notes.  I  cannot  reproduce  any  of  it 
here,  as  it  may  yet  appear  in  print.  However,  we  formed 
quite  a  modern  circle  of  "  friends  in  council "  to  discuss  some 
of  his  points.  As  might  be  expected,  it  was  rich  in  allegory 
and  overflowing  with  poetic  allusions.  In  his  descriptive 
passages  he  clothed  all  Lakeland  with  human  characteristics. 
Dear  old  Wansfell  was  ever  homely,  and  suffered  from  over- 
familiarity,  lying  there  like  a  kind  father  sleeping  on  his  side. 
The  Langdales  were  compared  to  a  handsome  married  couple, 
whose  rigid  beauty  was  somehow  the  cause  of  their  being 
childless.  Out  of  this  came  a  most  indiscreet  digression. 
Our  essayist  reflected  upon  the  relationship  of  the  sexes  in 
other  countries.  He  referred  to  the  domineering  character  of 
the  American  women,  and  prophesied  that  their  neglect  of 
the  men  would  bring  the  United  States  into  the  same 
predicament  as  France  stands  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
population.  The  lady  novelist  smiled.  He  even  quoted  the 
Scriptures  in  support  of  his  theme,  forming  a  couplet  with  the 
line  "  Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom  and  his  clothes  not  be 
burned,"  from  which  he  evolved  the  idea  that  across  the  Atlantic 
affections  dwelt  with  men,  whilst  the  women  would  soon  become 
Amazons.  Those  unfortunate  Langdales  were  ornamental  to 
the  skyline,  but  they  were  too  much  in  evidence,  like  handsome 
people  at  public  functions.  The  fringe  of  trees  on  Latter- 
barrow's  summit,  looking  thinner  year  by  year,  was  like  the 
departing  locks  from  a  par-bald  head;  while  Loughrigg  was 
extolled  as  an  aureola  encircling  the  heads  of  the  Arnolds,  the 
Forsters,  the  Quillinans  and  the  Wordsworths  in  a  group. 
Our  pedestrian  efforts  also  came  out.  When  we  sat  on 
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Wansfell  pike  we  had  covered  well-nigh  2,000  feet  from  the 
sea  level — he  omitted  to  say  how  far  below  we  left  the 
Salutation — and  in  his  dreams  of  striding  the  Matterhorn  he 
simply  divided  that  perilous  ascent  by  so  many  Wansfells. 
This  and  much  more  on  similar  lines  of  thought  came  out 
of  those  notes,  with  enthusiastic  declamation  such  as  only  he 
who  writes  may  read. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  which  waxed  warm  and 
long.  Our  circle  increased  in  numbers,  but  the  discussion 
limited  itself  between  the  naturalist  and  the  novelist, 
who  proved  herself  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  sacred 
writings  and  English  literature  as  the  naturalist.  At  the  close 
of  his  poetic  peroration  she  sighed  a  quotation  from  Job: 
"  For  the  ear  trieth  words,  as  the  mouth  tasteth  meat." 
The  naturalist  begged  her  not  to  spare  him  in  criticism,  and 
she  did  not.  It  was  strange,  she  argued,  that  nature  poets 
were  forever  clothing  nature  with  the  human  characteristics 
they  themselves  so  much  lacked  in  their  writings.  Our  essayist 
knew  as  much  about  American  women  as  he  did  of  the  humanity 
of  handsome  people.  If  the  novelists  took  the  same  liberty  in 
their  descriptions  as  nature  poets  did  under  the  plea  of  poetic 
licence,  we  should  have  heroines  wearing  cows'  heads  and 
villains  growing  tusks.  Thomson  described  "  the  plain  ox  as 
that  honest,  harmless,  guileless  animal,"  and  yet  Homer  saw 
in  "  the  artful,  proud,  passionate  Queen  of  the  Gods  the 
ox-eyed  Juno."  The  claim  of  the  essayist  for  precedents  in 
some  of  his  descriptions  did  not  warrant  their  adaptation. 
Was  there  any  meaner  breach  of  copyright  than  the  para- 
phrasing of  another  writer's  idea?  Pope's  line  "  Embalming 
in  amber  the  insects  of  an  hour,"  was  a  case  in  point.  None 
other  than  the  Right  Reverend  Archbishop  Trench  had  stolen 
this  idea,  for  he  paraphrased  it  without  acknowledgment  in 
his  textbook  on  "  The  Study  of  Words,"  where  he  wrote : 
"  Language  is  the  amber  in  which  a  thousand  precious  and 
subtle  thoughts  have  been  safely  embedded  and  preserved." 
Nature  poets  and  prose  painters,  continued  the  novelist, 
warming  to  the  subject,  lost  themselves  in  a  kaleidoscope  of 
words.  A  metaphor  to  them  was  like  a  splash  of  paint  on  an 
artist's  pallette,  because  it  harmonised  or  contrasted  with  the 
other  splashes  the  poet  thought  he  had  splashed  or  produced 
a  picture  at  one  stroke.  They  were  too  blind  to  see  that  nature 
was  continually  playing  tricks  with  them.  She  had  known  a 
poet  who  saw  something  moving  in  the  distant  hills.  He 
imagined  it  to  be  a  damsel  waving  her  handkerchief  to  her 
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departing  swain,  and  wrote  a  sonnet  on  the  spot,  when  it  was 
nothing  but  a  horse  wagging  its  tail.  She  had  read  a  selection 
of  excerpts  from  "Modern  Painters,"  and  had  learnt  one 
passage  off  by  heart  as  a  constant  guide  in  her  own  work.  As 
a  specimen  of  beautiful  word  painting  she  would  repeat  it:  — 

"  Not  long  ago,"  says  Ruskin,  "  as  I  was  leaving  one  of  the 
towns  of  Switzerland,  early  in  the  morning,  I  saw  in  the 
clouds  behind  the  houses  an  Alp  which  I  did  not  know,  a 
grander  Alp  than  any  I  knew,  nobler  than  the  Schreckhorn 
or  the  Munch,  terminated,  as  it  seemed,  on  one  side  by  a 
precipice  of  almost  unimaginable  height,  on  the  other  sloping 
away  for  leagues  in  one  field  of  lustrous  ice,  clear  and  fair 
and  blue,  flashing  here  and  there  into  silver  under  the 
morning  sun.  For  a  moment  I  received  a  sensation  of  as 
much  sublimity  as  any  natural  object  could  possibly  excite; 
the  next  moment  I  saw  that  my  unknown  Alp  was  the  glass 
roof  of  one  of  the  workshops  of  the  town  rising  above  its 
nearer  houses  and  rendered  aerial  and  indistinct  by  some 
pure  blue  wood  smoke  which  rose  from  intervening 

chimneys." 

» 

As  the  novelist  finished  this  quotation  our  dear  old 
naturalist  lapsed  into  silence.  During  her  previous  arguments 
he  had  retorted  quite  as  warmly  as  she  declaimed.  But  here 
was  one  of  his  own  idols,  the  greatest  of  prose  painters, 
"  giving  the  whole  show  away,"  so  to  speak.  "  I  wish,"  con- 
tinued the  novelist,  "  I  could  remember  Ruskin's  words,  the 
lesson  he  teaches  poets  and  painters  from  this  experience 
concerning  the  power  of  seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  that 
the  real  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  appearance  of  things 
depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  we  ourselves  have  the  power 
of  understanding  them." 

Our  naturalist's  buoyancy,  however,  never  fails  him.  As  the 
lady  finished  this  bit  of  moralising  he  joined  heartily  in  the 
general  compliments  we  all  paid  to  her.  But,  lady-like,  she 
had  a  postscript,  and  therein  gave  our  essayist  an  opportunity 
of  scoring.  Reverting  to  the  Amazon  of  America,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  there  was  a  branch  of  society  there  where  man  was 
the  weaker  sex.  But  she  discerned  its  counterpart  in  England. 
There  was  here,  as  there,  too  much  of  that  which  affected  nature- 
poets  and  ordinary  human  beings  alike  in  actual  life,  namely, 
too  much  trust  in  the  semblance  of  things.  The  women  paid 
too  much  attention  to  dress.  It  had  become  a  national 
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weakness.  But  let  the  gentlemen  make  no  mistake,  ladies  did 
not  dress  to  please  them,  they  knew  how  far  to  go  in  that 
direction.  No,  the  ladies  dressed,  as  the  song  says,  "  Just  to 
please  the  ladies."  The  essayist  had  referred  to  the  analytical 
minds  which  women  were  acquiring  in  America,  making  them 
cute,  mischievous  and  unsympathetic.  She  could  assure  him 
that  in  America,  in  France,  in  England,  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  "  a  woman's  analysis  is  regulated  by  her  emotions." 

"When  she  has  any!"  ejaculated  our  naturalist  just  as  we 
rose  to  retire. 

It  was  long  after  midnight  before  we  got  to  sleep.  Our 
little  quartette  assembled  in  one  of  our  bedrooms,  and  the 
naturalist  confessed  to  being  deeply  impressed.  The  holidays 
were  at  last  becoming  enjoyable. 

But  the  following  day  a  new  situation  had  arisen.  The 
novelist's  remarks  about  dress  had  shot  through  the  hydro 
like  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  ladies  felt  they  had  been 
discounted  by  an  insignificant-looking  creature  gifted  with 
brains,  and  cute  enough  to  delude  the  gentlemen  by  a  change 
of  blouses  to  the  same  serge  skirt.  They  did  not  wait  till  the 
next  evening  dinner  to  express  their  sentiments.  Every 
wardrobe  had  been  turned  over,  and  at  midday  lunch  every 
lady  presented  herself  in  changed  costumes.  It  must  have 
occupied  all  the  morning  dressing.  Such  a  galaxy  of  finery 
could  only  be  seen  at  church  parade  in  a  fashionable  resort. 
The  talk  was  loud  and  cold  and  rapid.  Scarce  a  smile  could 
be  seen.  Every  lady's  face  was  indignant,  and  when  our 
naturalist  led  the  novelist  into  the  room,  furtive  glances  told 
the  tale  which  only  hydro  gossip  can  concoct. 


POSTSCRIPT. — I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  this  le  denoue- 
ment or  Venvoi  or  what.  It  is  in  reality  a  letter  I  received 
from  our  literary  naturalist  a  few  weeks  after  this  notable 
holiday:  — 

DEAR  ERNEST, — 

"There  is  a  divinity  which  doth  shape  our  ends  roughhew 
them  as  we  will."  I  have  just  seen  Emily  f.o.b.  Liverpool. 
Yes,  you  may  smile;  it's  come  to  that;  you  said  it  would. 
We  had  a  week  in  London  among  the  literary  folk — saw 
Mrs.  H.  W.,  Mrs.  C.,  Miss  C.,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Emily  read  one  of  her  short  stories  at  the  Academy 
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symposium,  and  Unwin  met  her  in  the  passage  and  bought 
it  right  off.  Poor  Lillie,  her  companion ;  she  goes  home 
feeling  lonely.  But  they  return  next  spring.  It's  Emily's 
ambition  to  form  a  new  literary  circle  in  Lakeland.  I'm 
going  to  peg  away  at  genre  pictures  for  Emily  to  write  to. 
See  you  soon. 

Yours,  etc., 

HARRY. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Le  Sage 
and  the  Picaresque  Romance." 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1903. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  contributed  a  short  paper,  entitled 
"  Ashbourne  and  Dr.  Johnson,"  which  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  F.  L. 
Crosland. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  a  sketch,  under  the  title  "A 
Vanished  Bower." 

SHAKESPEARE'S  NOTE  BOOK. 

Mr.  J.  COMING  WALTERS  read  the  principal  paper, 
"  Shakespeare's  Note  Book :  A  New  Suggestion  on  the  Sonnets." 
In  1598,  when  Shakespeare  was  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
reference  was  made  by  a  contemporary  to  certain  unpublished 
compositions.  Francis  Meres  named  "  mellifluous  and  honey- 
tongued  Shakespeare  "  as  the  author  of  "  sugred  sonnets  among 
his  private  friends."  He  did  not  define  their  subjects,  and 
he  did  not  say  how  many  existed.  The  facts  are  that  in  the 
year  1598  they  had  been  read,  had  been  appreciated,  and  were 
deemed  worthy  of  a  public  tribute.  Thereafter  there  was 
silence.  Shakespeare  continued  his  dramatic  work,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  "  sugred  sonnets."  In  1609  a  publisher 
(Thomas  Thorpe)  issued  a  volume  entitled  "  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets :  never  before  Imprinted."  Shakespeare  himself  never 
acknowledged  the  sonnets,  but  they  proclaim  themselves 
his,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  as  plainly 
as  if  he  had  written  his  name  after  each  one.  Words, 
ideas,  style  are  Shakespearean.  He  constantly  transfers  from 
sonnet  to  drama  or  from  drama  to  sonnet,  the  thoughts  fixed 
in  the  unmatched  and  inimitable  mould  of  his  vocabulary.  By 
this  argument  of  the  transference  of  words  and  ideas  the 
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essayist  sought  to  further  prove  the  use  and  purpose  of  the 
sonnets.  As  a  solid  basis  on  which  to  rear  the  argument  or 
superstructure  he  brought  forward  evidence  to  show  that  the 
sonnets,  or  some  number  of  them,  were  early  work,  probably 
experimental;  they  were  continued  during  a  long  period;  they 
relate  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  some  imaginary,  some  topical, 
some  personal,  some  exercises  on  selected  themes;  a  proportion 
of  them  show  marked  resemblances  to  passages  in  the  dramas 
or  in  the  poems  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  "  Lucrece,"  and 
they  are  not  intended  for  publication  or  for  other  than 
limited  and  private  circulation. 

The  essayist  proceeded  to  call  attention  to  a  striking  number 
of  parallels  in  the  sonnets  and  the  dramas  of  words,  phrases, 
and  ideas,  and  claimed  that  if  these  parallels  were  established, 
if  they  were  not  arbitrary  and  artificial,  but  real  and  existent, 
the  conclusions  to  which  they  tended  were  definite  and 
valuable.  These  sonnets  served  Shakespeare  as  notebooks — 
supplied  him  with  texts,  with  themes,  with  serviceable 
expressions;  enabled  him  to  incorporate  the  ideas  he  had 
already  enshrined  in  the  private  page  in  the  pages  that  were 
to  become  public.  They  were  not  consciously  and  designedly 
written  for  future  use,  but  they  came  to  serve  a  purpose,  and 
did  serve  it.  That  many  of  these  stanzas  can  have  been  nothing 
more  than  exercises,  that  others  were  simply  the  product  of 
passing  fancies  and  ideas,  that  others  sprang  from  the  ardent 
desire  to  register  in  verse  the  thoughts  called  forth  by  the  time's 
events,  all  seems  indisputable.  If  we  accept  the  sonnets  as  the 
poet's  journal  and  repository  of  thoughts,  a  hundred  obscurities 
suddenly  became  clear,  and  a  hundred  tortuous  threads  without 
beginning  or  end  are  unravelled  at  a  touch.  Here  we  get  a 
new  standpoint,  and  may  dismiss  those  debasing  theories  which 
elucidate  the  poet's  meaning  at  the  expense  of  his  reputation, 
his  honour,  and  all  that  he  held  dear.  Some  heart  secrets  are 
there,  and  many  a  hope  sprung  from  personal  desire,  many  a 
cry  of  sorrow  or  despair  from  a  personal  loss.  In  this  sense 
these  sonnets  may  be  fragments  of  autobiography,  but  the  self- 
revelation  is  one  of  mental  attitude  rather  than  of  personal 
relationship.  In  the  sonnets  we  find  again  and  again  the  dim, 
suggested  figures  vitalised  in  the  dramas.  The  suffering, 
tempted,  ambitious,  fearing  man,  outlined  as  Othello,  Lear, 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  or  Antony  is  always  at  heart  the  man  of  the 
sonnets,  with  his  hope  and  dreads,  his  soul-crisis,  and  specula- 
tion on  life  and  what  follows. 
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An  animated  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Milner, 
Crosland,  Gadd,  Whitehead,  Campbell,  Metcalf,  Faraday,  Fox, 
and  Credland  spoke. 


CHRISTMAS    SUPPER, 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  1903. — The  Annual  Christmas 
Supper,  held  on  this  evening,  brought  the  first  half  of  the 
Session  to  an  agreeable  close.  There  was  a  record  attendance, 
and  the  club-room  proving  too  small  the  large  dining  hall  was 
made  the  scene  of  the  evening's  enjoyment.  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  the  President  of  the  Club,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
crier  having  announced  their  arrival,  courtiers,  singers,  and 
minstrels  trooped  into  the  room,  preceded  by  the  chief  cook 
bearing  aloft  a  boar's  head.  Marching  around  the  tables  the 
fantastic  processionists  sang  the  carol  "  Caput  Apri  defero," 
and  then  departed.  The  next  half  hour  or  so  was  devoted  to 
demolishing  such  trifles  as  roast  sirloin  of  beef,  roast  turkey, 
boar's  head,  plum  pudding,  and  mince  pies.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  feast  a  jester  appeared,  and  to  the  song  and  chorus  of 
"  Christmas  comes  t'ye  bringing  gladness,"  Father  Christmas 
with  his  retinue  entered,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  President 
with  an  address  in  rhyme,  specially  composed  by  him  for  the 
occasion,  and  which  was  replied  to  by  Father  Christmas  with 
two  or  three  original  verses.  Wassail  was  then  handed  round 
and  drunk  to  the  singing  of  "A  Jolly  Wassail  Bowl."  Mr. 
B.  A.  Redfern  took  the  part  of  Father  Christmas,  Mr.  W. 
Whitehead  that  of  the  jester,  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland  the  chief 
cook,  Mr.  T.  Derby  the  usher,  and  Mr.  Ryder  Boys  the  crier. 
Song,  story,  and  literary  selections  occupied  the  greater  portion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  among  those  contributing  to 
the  harmony  and  fun  being  Messrs.  N.  Dumville,  Holden, 
Howarth,  J.  D.  Andrew,  Day  Metcalfe,  J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  and 
E.  H.  Roe.  Two  or  three  toasts  were  also  honoured.  During 
the  proceedings  a,  greeting  was  received  by  telegraph  from 
the  members  of  the  Criterion  Club,  who  were  supping  together, 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Diosy  presiding,  and  Mr.  Harrison  Hill  acting 
as  Vice-Chairman. 

Mr.  JOHN  WILCOCK  proposed  the  toast  of  the  "  Manchester 
Literary  Club  and  its  President."  He  remarked  that  there 
was  an  impression  abroad  that  literary  clubs  were  a  sort  of 
combination  of  gentlemen  who  met  together  to  criticise  the 
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greatest  amongst  literary  writers  and  to  pat  each  other 
on  the  back  for  doing  so.  According  to  some  people  they 
were  a  mutual  admiration  society.  However,  if  any 
club  had  a  right  to  toast  itself  he  thought  it  was  a 
club  which  had  lasted  for  over  forty  years  upon  that  greatest 
source  of  strength,  self-contained  energy.  They  had  in 
their  Club  men  of  knowledge,  men  of  learning,  but  they  had 
more  than  these;  they  had  what  one  of  their  members  called 
dynamic  forces  to  keep  them  active.  For  forty-two  years  they 
had  met  in  season  and  sometimes  out  of  it,  to  criticise, 
to  dissent,  and  sometimes  to  emulate  some  star  in  the  firmament 
of  literature.  As  for  the  quality  of  the  stuff  produced,  the 
twenty  odd  volumes  of  their  "  Quarterly  "  spoke  for  themselves. 
But  what  had  kept  the  Club  alive,  and  what  was  more  important 
than  the  production  of  written  documents,  was  the  spirit  of 
good  fellowship.  He  appealed  to  the  older  members  of  the  Club 
to  contribute  some  written  record  of  the  early  days  of  the  Club, 
so  that  the  younger  members  might  realise  the  character  of 
those  who  had  gone.  Let  the  younger  members  know  what 
those  memories  were,  let  them  know  what  took  place  in  those 
early  days,  if  the  old  members  dare  tell.  He  claimed  that  the 
Club  had  generated  a  taste  for  good  literature,  and  described 
the  President  as  not  only  one  of  the  links  of  the  past,  but  the 
very  nerve  centre  of  the  Club,  and  a  model  to  every  young  man 
who  joined  the  Club. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  responding,  said  he  thought  it  could  be 
fairly  claimed  that  there  had  been  no  falling  back  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  the  Club.  The  Club  was  founded  in  1862,  and 
during  the  years  since  then  they  had  always  kept  abreast  of 
the  times.  They  had  advanced,  but  they  had  got  to  advance 
a  great  deal  more.  There  never  was  a  period  when  the 
educational  prospects  of  Manchester  were  so  vigorous,  so 
flourishing  as  they  were  at  this  moment.  He  knew  well  the 
difference  there  was  in  the  state  of  things  sixty  years  ago  in 
Manchester.  It  was  his  conviction  that  no  city  in  the  Empire 
had  ever  made  such  enormous  strides  in  so  short  a  time  in  all 
sections  of  education.  That  being  so,  their  Club  must  keep 
ahead.  They  must  bring  themselves  up  to  the  level  of  the 
educational  developments  of  the  day.  Individually  and 
collectively  they  must  have  an  ideal.  Without  an  ideal  they 
were  worthless.  His  ideal  in  regard  to  the  Club  was  that  it 
should  be  continually  marching  forward  and  adapting  itself 
to  changing  conditions.  They  had  a  definite  place  among  the 
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societies  of  Manchester,  and  having  that  they  were  bound  to 
do  two  things.  First,  they  were  bound  to  know  and  to  advocate 
a  knowledge  of  the  best  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  literature 
either  of  our  own  or  other  countries.  Whoever  knew  the 
conditions  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  upper  classes  of  our 
country  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that  their  acquaint^ 
ance  with  literature  was  very  limited  indeed.  Now  that  Club 
maintained  that  every  Englishman  should  have  a  knowledge 
first  of  all  of  the  literature  of  his  own  country  and  next  of 
the  best  of  all  the  literature  of  other  countries.  The  second 
thing  they  had  to  do  was  to  seek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
to  protest  against  seeking  knowledge  merely  in  order  to  put 
money  in  one's  pocket.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  drew  men  from  the  distraction  of  life,  from 

The  strife  that  warps  and  narrows,  and  the  sterile  round 
To  dull  recurrence  tied  and  bound. 

Acknowledging  the  personal  part  of  the  toast,  the  President 
said  he  had  always  done,  and  would  continue  to  do,  his  best 
to  maintain  at  a  high  level  both  the  literary  and  the  social 
sides  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  J.  CUMING  WALTERS  submitted  "  Our  Guests,"  and  this 
toast  was  replied  to  by  Councillor  A.  H.  SCOTT. 

The  Eev.  A.  W.  Fox  contributed  to  the  entertainment  the 
following  amusing  trifle:  — 

FISHCALITIS. 

Diving  beneath  the  sea  of  life,  I  came  upon  a  city 
Inhabited  by  multitudes  of  fishes  plain  or  pretty; 
But  which  was  which  I  cannot  tell,  nor  would  I  if  I  could ; 
A  difference  so  personal  is  safest  understood. 

An  ancient  hospital  stood  there,  built  in  a  dingy  square, 
With   a  seldom-striking  clock,  which  made  a  certain  member 

swear : 

He'd  heard  it  through  the  night,  he  said,  in  printer's  daily  ink ; 
The  answering  secretary  asked,  what  he  had  had  to  drink. 

It  really  was  quite  rude,  you  know,  but  then  he'd  run  amuck ; 
He'd  heard  that  clock  strike  all  the  night,  though  it  had  never 
struck. 
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He'd  written  his  complaint  too  soon,  he  wished  that  he  had  not, 
And   rubbed  his   eyes   and   blew  his   nose,   and   softly   cried, 
"  Great  Scott." 

In  front  of  that  Infirmary  was  set  a  statue  mighty; 
Could  it  be  Triton's  noisy  self,  or  was  it  Amphitrite  ? 
Involved  in  waggon-sheet  a  strange  and  awsome  figure  sat, 
I  could  not  tell  whate'er  its  curious  sculptor  had  been  at. 

In  sooth  it  was  a  hideous  sight,  some  said  a  work  of  art ; 
But  then,  I  fear,  in  buying  it  they  played  a  silly  part. 
For  who  it  was,  or  what  it  is,  I  really  cannot  say, — 
Some  Madox-Brown  enthusiast  discern  its  subject  may. 

I  saw  a  street  and  sauntered  down,  and  stopped  at  a  Hotel, 
Wherefrom  there  gently  issued  forth  a  not  unsavoury  smell. 
Some  foreign  fish  stood  at  the  door,  they  looked  like  Johnnie 

Dories, 
To  see  that  all  who  entered  there  were  fish  of — bonos  mores. 

I  heard  a  noise,  a  merry  noise,  of  many  voices  shouting, 
Like    Blackpool   trippers,    when    engaged    upon    their    annual 

outing. 

Could  I  be  in  the  realm  of  fish  ?  I  asked  myself  with  awe :  — 
I  knew  they'd  lip,  but  never  dreamed  they'd  such  a  strength  of 

jaw. 

The  Roman  poet  prayed  his  gods  with  well-intentioned  wishes 

To  give  a  tongue  articulate  to  mute  and  silent  fishes. 

Had  he  been  there,  he  never  would  have  breathed  his  earnest 


But 


prayer, 

at  begged  his  gods  with  eager  heart  his  tympana  to  spare. 

King  Neptune  occupied  the  chair,  a  grave  and  reverend  sire, 
Whose  speech  flowed  on   in  soothing  strain,  sometimes   'twas 

liquid  fire. 

He  said  on  every  subject  all  that  wisely  could  be  said, 
While  some  unwisely  tried  to  add,  what  came  into  their  head. 

An  ancient  merman  floated  by  with  countenance  austere; 
While  others  spoke,  he  added  stops  consisting  of  "  Hear,  hear." 
He  did  not  need  to  emphasise  his  presence  there  so  oft; 
The  fishes  would  have  been  content,  if  he  had  merely  coughed. 
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Alas !  he  could  not  silent  be,  but  lifting  up  his  bonnet, 
Poured  forth  in  limpid  ecstacy  a  great  impromptu  sonnet. 
When  he  had  done,  the  fishes  stared,  the  dog-fish  'gan  to  bark, 
The  sword-fish  tickled  with  his  snout  a  rather  sleepy  shark. 

The  whale  of  course  did  nought  but  wail,  since  he  had  smelt  a 

smelt ; 

The  conger-eel  with  huge  skill  showed  the  inside  of  his  pelt. 
I  could  not  make  out  what  the  noise  was  actually  about, 
Nor  why  so  many  little  fish  were  turned  quite  inside  out. 

They  said  it  was  the  meeting  of  a  Literary  Club, 
Which  was  of  that  fair  city  the  universal  hub. 
My  brains  began  to  run  away  in  hansom-cabs  and  jiggers, 
Reeling  beneath  an  awful  weight  of  aptwes  and  figures. 

They  showed  me  how  to  find  the  date  for  many  thousand  years, 
Backwards  and  forwards,  if  I  chose,  like  long-evanished  seers : 
I  felt  myself  a  fool,  when  still  I  wondered  more  and  more, 
And  every  moment  duller  grew  than  I  had  been  before. 

I  knew  that  fish  were  given  to  tails  and  spread  them  out  to 

view, 

I  knew  that  fair  young  mermaids  were  possessed  of  glasses  too. 
I  never  knew  they  cared  for  dates,  which  sure  are  found  in 

palms  ; 
As  Virgil  says,  "  my  scattered  wits  were  occupied  with  qualms." 

I  fled  pursued  by  curious  crowds  in  many  a  fishy  shoal, 
Which  swam,,  of  course,  right  merrily  through  genial  flow  of 

soul. 

One  reason  why  I  fled  so  fast,  to  tell  you  I'll  not  shrink, 
I  did  not  mind  the  quantity,  I  loathed  the  kind  of  drink. 

Then  from  the  upper  air  I'll  drink  a  health  both  kind  and  true 
To  Father  Neptune  and  his  crowd  of  noisy  fishes  too. 
But  still  I'll  breathe  a  prayer  to  Jove  and  to  the  queenly  Fates 
To  spare  my  ignorance  the  pain  of  pedigrees  of  dates. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  4,  1904. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  President, 
was  in  the  chair.  The  completion  of  the  volume  containing 
the  Index  to  Publications,  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  and 
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List  of  Members  of  the  Club  was  reported.  The  following 
descriptive  notice  of  the  volume  appeared  in  the  Manchester 
City  News:  — 

An  Index  to  the  publications  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club  has  been  printed  and  issued  by  the  Council  through 
Messrs.  Sherratt  and  Hughes.  It  is  likely  to  prove  welcome 
and  serviceable,  not  only  to  the  members  for  whom  it 
has  been  primarily  prepared,  but  to  all  librarians  and  other 
non-members  who  are  owners  of  the  Club's  series  of  volumes. 
For  thirty  of  the  forty-two  years  of  its  existence  the  club  has 
been  a  somewhat  active  publishing  Society.  Apart  from  its 
separate  and  special  publications,  its  set  of  annual  volumes 
containing  the  papers  and  proceedings  now  presents  a  rather 
formidable  appearance  on  the  bookshelves,  and  a  guide  to  their 
multifarious  contents  is  much  needed  if  they  are  to  fulfil  any 
continuously  useful  purpose,  or  even  to  continue  to  be  referred 
to  at  all.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  preparation  of  the 
Index  to  include  a  catalogue  of  the  Club's  library  and  a  list  of 
the  whole  of  the  members  from  its  foundation.  The  list 
shows  the  number  on  the  roll  from  1862  to  the  end  of  1903 
to  be  663.  Of  these,  427  have  been  removed  by  death  and 
resignation,  leaving  the  present  number  236.  The  cataloguing 
and  indexing  have  been  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  and  Mr. 
W.  R.  Credland,  and  the  volume  is  a  gift  to  the  members  from 
Mr.  Edward  Hinmers  and  Mr.  Walter  Butterworth. 

A  presentation  was  made  to  Mr.  William  Dinsmore,  the 
Steward  of  the  Club,  in  commemoration  of  his  golden  wedding. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  sketch  entitled  "  Shap  Fells." 
Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Pearl," 
an  English  poem  of  the  14th  century. 

Mr.  JOHN  BOWLAND  read  a  paper  entitled  "An  Hour  with 
British  Painters."  As  a  nation,  he  said,  we  are  often 
accused  of  being  insular,  and  our  art  is  certainly  different 
from  the  continental.  We  notice  this  at  once  on  visiting  a 
foreign  gallery  where  huge  religious  pictures  and  scenes  from 
classic  lore  and  mythology  cover  the  walls.  In  our  galleries, 
portraits,  landscapes,  and  animal  pictures  preponderate  to  a 
striking  extent.  Our  earlier  painters  were  influenced  by 
Italian  and  Dutch  masters,  but  generally  the  British  painters 
have  now  thrown  off  foreign  dictation.  They  stand  alone  and 
form  a  school,  the  health  and  hope  of  which  consist  in  its  close 
relation  to  nature  and  to  actual  life.  Among  the  artists  dealt 
with  in  the  course  of  the  paper,  and  specimens  of  whose  pictures 
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were  shown  by  lantern  slides,  were  Hogarth,  Gainsborough, 
Reynolds,  Richard  Wilson,  Constable,  Turner,  Morland, 
Wilkie,  F.  Walker,  Leighton,  Alma  Tadema,  and  Peter 
Graham. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1904. — The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  GBO.  MILNBR,  the  President. 

Mr.  C.  W.  SUTTON  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Some  of  James 
Heywood's  Letters,  1757-65." 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled 
"Another  Hydrington  Club."  A  conversation  followed  in 
which  many  amusing  and  interesting  reminiscences  of  clubs 
were  given  by  Messrs.  Milner,  Walters,  Fox,  Credland, 
Schofield,  Needham,  and  Faraday. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1904. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER,  took  the  chair. 

REVIEW   NIGHT. 

Mr.  JOEL  WAINWRIGHT  gave  some  biographical  details  of 
John  Wainwright,  organist  at  Stockport  and  at  the  Collegiate 
Church,  Manchester,  the  composer  of  the  tune  "  Stockport,"  to 
which  "  Christians  Awake  "  is  sung. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  paper  on  a  "Volume  of  original 
numbers  of  Steele  and  Addison's  Spectator ." 

Mr.  FREDERICK  SMITH  contributed  the  following  paper:  — 

RUDYARD    KIPLING'S    "THE    FIVE    NATIONS." 

We  have  had  no  book  of  verse  from  Rudyard  Kipling  since 
lie  gave  us  "  The  Seven  Seas,"  and  now  he  gives  us  "  The  Five 
Nations,"  full  of  characteristic  vigour  and  likely  to  be  as 
popular  as  anything  he  has  written. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Kipling,  that  "  marvellously  clever 
young  man  "  who  writes  for  the  crowd,  the  music-hall,  the 
unlettered,  with  a  degree  of  force  and  power  that  almost 
condones  his  occasional  vulgarity  and  makes  tolerable  even  the 
commonplace  doggerel  he  sometimes  chooses  to  employ  ?  He  has 
so  many  gifts,  so  many  qualities,  so  many  faults,  such 
universal  knowledge,  that  we  can  but  be  thankful  for  the 
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generous  use  he  makes  of  them  in  his  own  way.  He  can  be  as 
musical  as  Swinburne,  as  obscure  as  Browning,  as  simple  and 
as  forceful  as  Bret  Harte,  as  observant  as  Tennyson,  and  as 
vulgar  as  the  latest  topical  music-hall  rhymester. 

In  this  last  volume  examples  of  his  able  qualities  and 
defects  may  be  found,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  of 
his  best  work  is  found  here,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  worst. 
It  seems  rather  as  if  he  had  divined  that  the  average  unlettered 
Englishman  has  no  taste  for  poetry,  but  there  is  something  in 
rhyme  that  the  average  unlettered  Englishman  rather  fancies 
and  approves.  Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  William 
Watson,  shall  we  say,  are  a  sealed  book  to  him.  A  strange 
language  is  spoken  therein,  not  to  be  used  to  one's  companion 
in  any  kind  of  sensible  talk,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  verse  that 
he  can  appreciate  and  to  which  he  can  respond.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  it,  for  example:  — 

"Let  us  admit  it  fairly,  as  a  business  people  should, 
We  have  had  no  end  of  a  lesson,  and  it  will  do  us  no  end  of  good." 

There  is  no  mistake  about  that,  you  see  how  beautifully  it 
rhymes,  "  should "  and  "  good,"  all  sensible  words  reading 
straightforward  like  a  newspaper !  You  can  quote  it  on  the 
Manchester  Exchange  or  in  the  railway  train,  or  while  you  are 
smoking  your  cigarette  over  your  coffee  after  lunch  among  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  still  retain  your  self-respect 
and  theirs.  You  will  not  be  thought  eccentric  or  peculiar,  you 
will  run  no  risk  of  being  thought  fantastic  or  poetical,  your 
word  will  still  be  taken  on  a  business  matter,  your  opinion 
will  still  be  entitled  to  be  respected.  You  may  give  them  a 
little  more  even, 

"  We  have  had  a  jolly  good  lesson, 
And  it  serves  us  jolly  well  right." 

and  again, 

"  We  have  spent  two  hundred  million  pounds  to  prove  the  fact  once  more, 
That  horses  are  quicker  than  men  afoot,  since  two  and  two  make  four  : 
And  horses  have  four  legs,  and  men  have  two  legs,  and  two  into  four 
goes  twice," 

And  nothing  over  except  our  lesson — and  very  cheap  at  the 
price.  And  again, 

"  So  the  more  we  work  and  the  less  we  talk,  the  better  results  we  shall 
get," 

and  so  on. 
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Surely  the  very  blindest  qf  us  all  could  not  call  this 
poetry.  Now  Kipling  is  not  at  all  blind,  his  eyes  are  wide 
open,  nothing  escapes  him.  He  knows  well  the  quality  of  such 
verse  as  I  have  just  read,  and  I  am  convinced  he  writes  it  with 
deliberate  purpose  that  it  may  be  read  and  understood  by 
every  man,  be  he  soldier,  sailor,  tinker  or  tailor.  It  is  a 
message  he  wants  to  deliver,  and  he  chooses  what  seems  to  him 
the  best  means  to  ensure  its  acceptance.  When  he  writes  to 
please  himself  and  treats  himself  to  the  luxury  of  a  little  vulgar 
nebulosity,  he  gives  us  "  Dedication."  I  presume  he  likes  that 
style  most,  but  he  can  hardly  expect  it  to  be  understood  by  the 
man  who  likes  the  other.  Those  obscure  phrases  appearing  in 
the  "  Dedication "  rather  suggest  Chevalier  of  the  Concert 
Halls  who,  before  giving  his  Coster  sketches,  gives  you  a  scene 
in  which  he  appears  in  evening  dress,  refined,  sentimental, 
intellectual.  That  of  course  is  his  true  character,  please 
observe,  while  that  of  the  "  Coster  "  to  which  you  are  to  be 
treated  later  is  only  assumed,  and  the  extremity  of  the  contrast 
between  the  two  pictures  accentuates  the  difficulty  of  his 
achievement. 

Enough  of  this,  let  us  admit  his  poems  would  never  have  been 
recited  from  public-house  to  palace  of  varieties  if  he  had  not 
come  down  to  the  level  of  his  audience,  and,  in  spite  of  it  all, 
said  his  say  with  such  force,  concentration,  and  daring  that  we 
cannot  withhold  our  admiration. 

In  support  of  these  remarks  let  me  refer  you  to  "  The 
Lesson,"  tho  "  Islanders,"  "  The  Parting  of  the  Columns," 
strong,  vulgar,  yet  painfully  true  and  clever,  with  lines  here 
and  there  in  all  of  them  which  only  a  true  poet  could  write. 
But  in  this  volume  we  have  another  quality  altogether, 
addressed  to  another  audience  and  worthy  of  the  best  audience 
that  it  can  find.  The  poem  with  which  he  leads  off,  for 
instance,  "  The  Sea  and  the  Hills,"  describing  the  sea  as  no  one 
has  described  it  before.  What  power  of  word  painting,  of  verse 
building,  is  here.  And  again  for  music  as  melodious  almost 
as  Swinburne  or  Poe,  the  poem  called  "  The  Second  Voyage," 
commencing  thus :  — 

We've  sent  our  little  Cupids  all  ashore — 

They  were  frightened,  they  were  tired,  they  were  cold  , 

Our  sails  of  silk  and  purple  go  to  store, 

And  we've  cut  away  our  mast  of  beaten  gold 

(Foul  weather) 

Oh,  '  Tis  hemp  and  singing  pine  for  to  stand  against  the  brine 
But  Love  he  is  the  master  as  of  old. 
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Then  again  "The  Song  of  Diego  Valdez "  with  Macaula/s 
strain  ringing  through  it  all.  I  can  well  believe  that  Kipling 
knew  and  revelled  in  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  "  in  his  youth. 

Here  we  have  "  The  White  Man's  Burden,"  but  happily  a 
second  thought  has  excluded  "  The  Absent-Minded  Beggar." 

A  favourite  strain  of  Kipling's  is  that  of  the  "  Gentleman 
Rankers,"  the  men  fond  of  a  roving  out-door  life,  who,  unable 
to  bear  the  restraint  of  home  and  civilisation,  have  gone  out 
to  do  the  work  of  a  trooper  or  a  rancher  in  some  wild  new 
country.  Somewhat  in  a  similar  strain  we  have  in  this  book 
"  The  Broken  Men,"  but  with  a  touch  of  even  finer  sentiment. 
The  section,  containing  "  Service  Songs  "  written  mostly  in  the 
Cockney  dialect,  is  as  good  as  anything  in  the  book,  though 
occasionally  while  we  have  the  voice  of  the  Cockney  soldier 
speaking,  we  have  the  thoughts  of  Rudyard  Kipling  expressed, 
quite  another  person,  indeed.  The  Cockney,  for  instance,  may 
think  of  "And  things  running  off  as  you  pass,  And  things 
jumping  up  in  the  grass,"  but  he  will  hardly  say  •  m 

"  The  silence,  the  shine  and  the  size,  of  the  high  inexpressible  skies." 

Neither  can  you  quite  understand  the  Cockney  who  has  been 
transformed  into  a  thinking  man  by  his  experience  in  arms 
who  tells  us  frankly:  — 

"  I  did  no  more  than  others  did, 

I  don't  know  where  the  change  began, 
I  started  as  an  average  kid, 
I  finished  as  a  thinking  man." 

That  sounds  true  enough  like  Tommy  Atkins,  or  rather  as 
Rudyard  Kipling  pleases  to  call  him  now,  "  The  Service  Man." 
But  in  the  next  verse  we  have 

"  Rivers  at  night  that  cluck  and  jeer, 

Plains  whicn  the  moonshine  turns  to  sea, 
Mountains  that  never  let  you  near, 

An'  stars  to  all  eternity  ; 
An'  the  quick  breathin'  dark  that  fills 

The  'oflows  of  the  wilderness. 
When  the  wind  worries  through  the  'ills — 

These  may  'ave  taught  me  more  or  less." 

Surely  the  service  man  is  forgotten  there,  and  Rudyard 
Kipling  himself,  out  on  the,  dark  plains  at  night  is  giving  us 
the  result  of  his  own  acute  observation :  — 

"  Hearing  with  a  poet's  ear, 
Singing  with  a  poet's  art." 
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The  volume  concludes  with  the  well-known  and  justly  celebrated 
"  Recessional."  To  find  any  fault  with  this  seems  ungenerous 
and  hypercritical,  but  I  should  have  been  quite  satisfied  if 
there  had  been  three  verses  only,  the  first  three.  There  is  an 
exaltation  of  thought  and  expression  in  those  three  verses 
which  is  hardly  maintained  in  the  last  two.  One  can  suppose 
that  those  three  came  off  easily  with  the  first  impulse  of 
inspiration  and  the  last  two  gave  him  a  great  deal  more  trouble 
and  less  pleasure.  Probably  it  was  because  of  them  that  he 
himself  failed  to  appreciate  this  poem  at  its  true  value  and  put 
the  whole  five  verses  into  the  waste  paper  basket,  from  which 
they  were  happily  rescued  and  remain  as  a  treasured  possession 
and  a  warning  to  Englishmen  for  all  time  to  come. 

I  have  not  time  to  attempt  a  comparison  between  Kipling's 
appreciation  of  our  national  instincts  and  those  recently  set 
forth  by  Mr.  William  Watson  in  his  latest  book  of  verses,  but 
the  solid  sense  of  Kipling's  view  is  well,  though  roughly, 
expressed  in  the  verse  with  which  I  will  conclude,  which  shows 
that  lie  sees  clearer  and  further  than  the  classic  poet  into  the 
true  meaning  of  recent  events. 

•'  If  England  was  what  England  seems, 
And  not  the  England  of  our  dreams, 
But  only  Putty,  Brass,  and  Paint, 
'Ow  quick  we'd  chuck  her, 
But  she  aint." 

Mr.  G.  F.  GADD  read  this  humorous  sketch:  — 

MR.    MONK'S    ESCAPE. 

The  organ-grinding  man  turned  the  corner  of  the  street  at 
about  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  carried 
Mr.  Monk  under  his  left  arm.  Mr.  Monk's  face,  which  looked 
nipped  by  the  cold  wind,  was  all  of  Mr.  Monk  that  was  visible, 
but  the  children  quickly  descried  that  involuntarily  humorous 
countenance,  and  hailed  it  with  shouts  of  pure  delight. 
Thereupon  the  organ  man,  casting  an  insinuating  leer  in  the 
direction  of  a  well-filled  window  space,  gave  his  body  a  twist, 
and  brought  his  box  of  whistles  into  position  for  grinding 
out  the  usual  spell  of  torture.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Monk  had 
hopped  from  his  concealment  on  to  the  organ  top,  thence 
slinging  himself  dexterously  to  the  pavement,  where  he  stood 
for  a  moment  in  melancholy  contemplation  of  the  children, 
his  preposterous  military  attire  accentuating  the  air  of  hopeless 
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depression  permanently  settled  amongst  his  shrivelled  little 
features. 

Mr.  Monk,  after  performing  dolefully  upon  the  tambourine, 
appeared  to  be  temporarily  seized  with  a  spirit  of  insurrection, 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  made  a  vicious  dash  in  the 
direction  of  an  over-venturesome  infant ;  but,  quickly  recovering 
his  presence  of  mind,  he  made  a  sudden  divergence  in  favour 
of  a  gate-post,  from  which  point  of  vantage  he  calmly  surveyed 
the  gathering  crowd,  thoughtfully  scratching  himself  the  while. 

Music  emerged  from  the  organ  in  a  continuous  trickle,  as 
the  grinder,  with  his  business  smile  dried  on  his  face,  turned 
monotonously  at  the  handle;  but  nobody  bore  any  malice  just 
then,  for  Mr.  Monk  had  softened  all  hearts,  and  his  solemn, 
entomological  investigation  gave  the  keenest  enjoyment. 

A  door  close  by  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  lump  of  sugar 
was  held  out  alluringly.  Mr.  Monk  omitted  to  notice  that  he 
was  at  the  end  of  his  tether,  and  sprang  vigorously  towards  the 
tempting  bait.  In  consequence  the  organ-grinder's  harmony 
received  a  rude  check,  in  active  sympathy  with  Mr.  Monk, 
who  was  violently  "  yanked  "  through  the  air,  and  caused  to 
describe  an  extended  curve  which  terminated  in  the  gutter. 
The  organist's  smile  had,  by  this  time,  evaporated,  and 
symptoms  of  a  nature  boding  ill  for  the  aeronaut  showed 
themselves  upon  the  Italian  visage.  Mr.  Monk,  however,  so 
far  from  being  abashed  by  his  unexpected  flight,  at  once 
prepared  for  another  and  even  more  vigorous  plunge. 

Now,  whether  the  force  he  gathered  was  greater  than  he 
had  intended,  or  whether  the  cord  which  bound  him  to  the 
instrument  of  torture  was  treacherous,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say;  but  Mr.  Monk  escaped  from  captivity,  and  peace  was 
at  an  end  from  that  moment.  The  changes  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  organ  man  were  as  the  swift  turns  of  a 
kaleidoscope.  Your  Italian  grinder  is  calm  enough  when  a 
sultry,  stagnant  placidity  is  over  all  things ;  but  when  a  breeze, 
no  matter  how  gentle,  disturbs  the  serenity  of  his  affairs,  he 
becomes  absorbed  into  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  dangerous 
lunacy.  The  present  specimen,  at  the  juncture  related,  gave 
a  howl  suggestive  of  the  extremity  of  agony,  rolled  his  eyes 
horribly,  and  struggled  after  Mr.  Monk  with  that  ponderous, 
lurching  movement  peculiar  to  the  profession.  The  fugitive, 
a  veritable  caricature  of  humanity,  was  now  visible  in  a 
neighbouring  garden,  blinking  his  eyes  sleepily,  and  greatly 
enjoying  his  sugar.  As  soon,  however,  as  Maccaroni  opened 
the  gate,  he  sprang  for  a  water-spout,  and,  in  the  twinkling 
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of  one  of  his  own  organs  of  vision,  was  viewing  the  now 
extensive  concourse  from  the  top  of  a  window  bay.  I  have 
never  studied  Italian  closely,  but  I  think  I  could  approximately 
render  into  English  the  expressions  of  the  organ-grinder.  The 
populace  shouted  with  rapture — its  usual  method  of  sympathising 
with  a  fellow  creature  in  distress— whilst  the  miserable  grinder, 
placing  his  instrument  against  the  wall,  entered  into  negotiations 
with  a  householder  for  the  loan  of  a  yard-brush.  That  imple- 
ment, designed,  of  course,  for  the  dislodgement  of  Mr.  Monk, 
was  promptly  produced,  but  the  wary  fugitive,  anticipating 
matters,  extended  his  drain-pipe  voyage  as  far  as  the  parapet. 
Maccaroni's  safety-valve  was  now  hissing  furiously,  and  his 
native  tongue,  fertile  though  it  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be,  was 
obviously  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

The  fickle  crowd,  which  had  by  this  time  swelled  to  an 
immense  sea  of  excited  human  beings,  now  deserted  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Monk,  and  joined  forces  with  Maccaroni.  They  shouted, 
they  hooted,  they  whistled,  they  threw  stones.  But  Mr.  Monk 
was  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  such  hostile  demonstrations. 
With  admirable  sang  froid  he  turned  his  chilly-looking, 
puckered  little  face  away  from  the  populace,  and  minutely 
inspected  a  chimney-pot.  An  attic  window  close  by  him  was 
now  gently  opened,  and  the  upper  proportions  of  a  man,  along 
with  a  formidable  pair  of  kitchen  tongs,  appeared  to  view. 
Loud  murmurs  of  approval  from  the  injudicious  assemblage 
below  caused  Mr.  Monk  to  turn  his  head.  As  a  consequence 
a  small  form,  clad  in  a  fantastic  suit  of  military  cut,  was 
immediately  afterwards  seen  to  vanish  over  the  ridge  of  the 
house  roof  towards  the  back  premises.  Instantly,  with  one 
wild  howl,  the  surging  mass  in  the  street  moved,  like  Niagara's 
rapids,  to  the  nearest  turning,  in  the  midst  the  frantic 
Maccaroni  rolling  forth  his  entire  repertoire  of  profanity  in  a 
long,  despairing  shriek.  Struggling,  panting,  shouting,  the 
multitude  reached  some  thoroughfare  in  the  rear  where  a  view 
of  the  fugacious  Mr.  Monk  could  be  obtained.  But  Mr.  Monk 
was  inclined  to  be  mischievous,  for  he  now  hopped  calmly  back 
to  his  former  position,  and  pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  came  the 
human  torrent  into  the  main  street  once  more,  bearing  the 
unfortunate  grinder  in  a  state  of  tears. 

It  soon  became  too  dark  to  clearly  distinguish  the  form  of 
the  entertainer  on  the  house-top.  A  score  of  cyclists,  who  had 
been  on  the  spot  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  began  to  light 
up,  and  it  was  suggested  by  one  ingenious  wheeler  that  a  display 
of  lamps  might  frighten  down  the  runaway.  Accordingly  a 
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pyrotechnic  flourish  of  several  minutes'  duration  was  heartily 
indulged  in,  but  without  the  desired  effect. 

"  Shout  at  him  in  Eyetalian,  mister,"  urged  a  sympathetic 
individual  at  this  juncture. 

"  I  haf  shout,"  groaned  Maccaroni,  wringing  his  hands.  "  I 
haf  shout  all  day." 

"You've  been  here  a  long  time,  mister,"  remarked  another, 
whose  idea  of  consolation,  apparently,  was  to  recall  the  sufferer's 
troubles.  "  Had  no  tea,  have  you,  mister  ?" 

Meanwhile  the  general  attention  was  not  diverted  from  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  but  the  mob  had  by  this  time  become 
facetious. 

"  He's  froze  to  the  chimbley." 

"  Squirt  some  water  at  him  !" 

"  Put  some  salt  on  his  tail !" 

These  and  other  cries  of  like  nature  were  greeted  with  general 
laughter,  but  they  did  not  disturb  Mr.  Monk  in  the  least.  A 
more  successful  attack  upon  his  equanimity  was  the  preparation 
of  an  ingenious  decoy  in  the  shape  of  a  round  cake  of  baked 
dough,  artfully  placed,  within  the  luminous  circle  of  a  lighted 
candle,  upon  a  window  ledge.  A  minute  of  breathless  expecta- 
tion ensued,  and  then  a,  sigh  went  up  from  hundreds  of  hearts 
as  the  form  of  the  much-desired  fugitive  emerged  from  the 
gloom. 

Alas  for  the  frailty  of  human  hopes,  Mr.  Monk  had  barely 
seized  the  cake  when  a  too  ready  arm,  was  protruded  to  effect 
his  capture,  and,  in  the  fraction  of  a  second,  cake,  candle  and 
monkey  were  together  mounting  the  drain-pipe  en  route  for  the 
parapet.  Here  the  victorious  one,  no  longer  invisible,  devoured 
his  meal  with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction,  while  strong 
men  groaned  with  disappointment,  and  one  Italian  bartered 
his  immortal  soul  for  the  sake  of  half  a  dozen  highly-spiced 
words.  Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  Italy,  Mr.  Monk  over- 
looked one  important  detail  in  settling  himself  down  to 
enjoyment;  namely,  that  the  broken  cord  attached  to  his  neck 
hung  below  the  parapet,  and  dangled  perilously  near  an  upper 
window.  But  for  this  oversight  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
adventurous  animal  would  have  prolonged  the  performance 
indefinitely.  For  once,  however,  fortune  was  on  the  side  of 
Maccaroni,  and  Mr.  Monk's  star  had  gone  behind  a  cloud. 
A  figure  was  seen  at  the  window,  a  cautious  hand  was  advanced, 
Mr.  Monk,  with  a  sudden  movement,  was  jerked,  candle,  cake 
and  all,  off  the  roof,  and  the  drama  was  at  an  end. 
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Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  contributed  several  poems. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  contributed  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Green 
Hedge." 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  amusingly  criticised  the  work  done  by  the 
members  of  the  Club  during  the  first  half  of  the  Session. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Poetical 
Works  of  Thomas  Traherne." 

Mr.  C.  T.  TALLENT-BATEMAN  read  the  following  paper:  — 

THE    SECOND    REVIVAL    OF    WOOD    ENGRAVING. 

The  first  important  revival  of  the  ancient  art  of  wood- 
engraving,  or  wood-cutting,  for  the  purposes  of  pictorial  effect, 
took  place  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the 
fostering  hand  of  Thomas  Bewick.  Of  him,  of  his  time, 
and  of  his  work,  many  volumes  have  been  written,  but  any 
later  revival  (including  that  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to 
high  art)  has  not  been  chronicled,  either  in  separate  volume  or 
in  any  chapter  of  any  of  the  wood-engraving  Histories.  What 
I  am  about  to  give  is,  therefore,  a  new  chapter  in  art  history. 
This  second  revival  was  effected  early  in  the  thirties  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  pupils  and  pupils  of  pupils,  of 
Bewick  himself.  The  work  of  these  revivalists  has  not  been 
surpassed,  it  is  morally  certain  now  that  it  can  never  be 
surpassed,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  exhibit 
specimens  of  much  of  their  work  and  something  of  their  best 
work. 

The  Heroes  of  the  revival — its  founders  or  leaders — were 
three  in  number: — (1)  John  Thompson  (a  native,  by  the  way, 
of  Manchester,  and  the  greatest  artist  in  wood-engraving  the 
world  has  ever  seen);  (2)  William  Harvey;  and  (3)  Samuel 
Williams.  A  scientific,  logical  and  comprehensive  history  of 
wood-engraving  has,  in  fact,  yet  to  be  written.  At  present  the 
student  of  the  art,  and  of  the  history  of  the  art,  has  to  rely 
upon  two  large,  but  important,  volumes  which  are  too  bulky 
and  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use,  and  devoted  to  particular 
engravers,  rather  than  to  schools  of  engraving.  The  encyclo- 
pedias and  the  magazine  articles  on  the  subject  are  also  at 
fault,  chiefly  in  dwelling  too  much  on  the  process,  and  on  the 
technique  of  particular  engravers,  rather  than  on  schools  of 
draftsmanship,  prompting  good  engraving,  and  schools  of 
engraving  inspiring  good  draftsmanship.  In  no  book  is  it 
shown  that  there  were  several  special  schools  of  art  in 
connection  with  wood-engraving  each  of  them  starting  a 
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separate  revival.  All  the  authorities  divide  the  artists  into 
pre-Bewick  and  post-Bewick.  May  I  supply  an  urgent 
want  and  give  indications  which  may  result  in  an  important 
publication?  Before  giving  an  outline  sketch  of  these 
various  schools  may  I  as  an  introduction  to  the  special 
subject  of  my  paper — the  second  great  revival  in  the  thirties 
and  forties  of  last  century — quote  a  reliable  authority,  Mr. 
William  Howitt,  who  was  an  art  critic  of  standing  and  who 
had  a  very  large  share  in  encouraging  and  reviving  the  art  in 
the  period  mentioned  1  I  quote  from  his  "  Rural  Life  of 
England,"  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1838  and  the 
second  edition  in  1840,  itself  beautifully  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts. The  third  chapter  of  Mr.  Howitt's  book  is  entitled  "  The 
present  state  of  wood-engraving  as  it  regards  rural  subjects," 
and  therein  he  makes  the  following  remarks: — "Yet  amongst 
all  our  wood-engravers — and  many  of  them  are  continually 
employed  on  rural  subjects, — it  is  as  true  as  it  may  seem 
astonishing,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  can  bear  a 
moment's  comparison  with  Bewick  as  a  delineator  of  rural  life. 
This  is  owing  to  no  deficiency  of  talent — we  have  many  artists 
of  the  highest  talent — it  is  owing  to  other  causes.  If  it  seem 
surprising  that  no  one,  from  the  time  of  Bewick's  restoration 
of  the  art  to  the  present  moment,  should  have  equalled  him  in 
the  representation  of  nature,  it  is  not  more  surprising  than 
that,  from  the  time  of  Milton  to  that  of  Cowper,  no  one  wrote 
good  blank  verse;  that  with  Milton's  free  and  natural  majesty 
as  a  model  before  them,  we  should  have  had  nothing  better  than 
the  stilted  stiffness  of  Akenside,  and  the  pompous  inflations  and 
ungrammatical  distortions  of  Thomson.  The  same  causes  in 
both  cases  have  produced  the  same  effect.  Our  artists,  like  the 
poets  have  forsaken  nature  herself,  to  study  and  imitate  one 
another.  While  our  artists  are  employed  to  depict  nature, 
they  are  living  in  our  mighty  capital,  cut  off  from  the  very 
face  of  nature.  They  have  full  employ ;  for  the  eyes  of  those, 
for  whom  they  labour,  are  not  more  familiar  with  the  country 
than  their  own.  Dash  and  meretricious  show  captivate  the 
m/ultitude,  and  therefore  dash  and  show  are  given  in  abundance; 
the  wondering  lover  of  nature  looks  for  her  in  vain.  The 
ambitious  and  frippery  taste  of  the  age  is  stamped  on  all  the 
most  excellent  productions  of  what  should  be  the  rustic  burin. 
We  now  and  then  see  a  better  spirit ;  things  overflowing  with 
talent;  and  on  the  very  verge  of  nature.  Such  are  some  of  the 
beautiful  recent  illustrations  of  Gray's  Elegy,  Chevy-Chace, 
Aiken's  Calendar  of  the  Year,  Knight's  Pictorial  Shakespeare, 
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the  bold  sketches  in  Hone's  Table  Book,  and  the  elegant  ones 
in  some  of  their  books  for  the  young  published  by  Dartoon 
and  Clark,  Tegg,  and  others ;  but,  in  general,  our  most  skilled 
artists  are  not  contented  with  the  simplicity  of  nature;  they 
want  better  bread  than  can  be  made  of  wheat.  Hence  while 
they  are  admired  in  cities  Bewick  reigns  sole  and  triumphant 
all  through  the  country."  In  the  1840  edition,  the  critic 
says:  — 

"  Since  writing  the  foregoing  remarks  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  have  seen  the  arts  of  designing  and  wood-engraving 
beginning  to  separate  themselves,  and  that  of  designing  for 
the  wood-engravers  taking  its  place  as  a  distinct  profession. 
Harvey,  Browne,  Sargent,  Lambert,  Gilbert  and  Melville  have 
for  some  time  been  designers  of  this  description.  This 
important  step  has  only  to  be  followed  up  by  designers  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  in  this  chapter  to  insure  that  complete 
return  to  nature  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  where 
such  an  exhaustless  field  of  beauty  and  life  awaits  the  observant 
artist  as  would  place  the  present  pre-eminent  manual  skill 
of  our  wood-engravers  in  its  true  and  well-merited  position." 

Now  Linton  (the  historian)  says  of  John  Thompson:  — 

"  Judging  him  only  as  an  engraver,  and  taking  into  our 
account  the  number  and  the  variety  of  his  works,  John 
Thompson  is  beyond  question  entitled  to  rank  above  all  the 
men  who  have  engraved  in  wood.  Clennell  as  artist,  and 
Nesbit  in  landscape,  excel  him;  his  master,  Branston,  perhaps 
equals  him  within  certain  limits." 

Of  William  Harvey,  Linton  says:  — 

"  William  Harvey  must  yet  stand  among  the  Dii  Ma j ores. 
I  may  not  underrate  him  as  an  engraver,  however  much  I 
object  to  his  influence  as  designer  upon  the  engraver's  art. 
Born  at  Newcastle,  in  1796,  he  was  apprenticed  at  Bewick  at 
the  usual  age,  and,  if  Chatto's  statement  is  correct,  that, 
'in  conjunction  with  his  fellow  pupil,  W.  W.  Temple,  he 
engraved  most  of  the  cuts  in  Bewick's  Fables '  of  1818,  he  had 
early  shown  his  talent.  Even  if  my  surmise  be  right  attributing 
some  of  the  best  of  the  cuts  to  Nesbit,  there  would  yet  be  enough 
left  for  proof  of  Harvey's  young  ability.  At  the  end  of  1817 
he  went  to  London  and  placed  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  the  painter  Haydon.  While  studying  with  him  he  (Harvey) 
drew  on  the  wood  and  engraved  a  copy  of  Haydon's  picture 
'The  Assassination  of  L.  C.  Dentatus,'  publishing  the  same  in 
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1821,  'three  years'  work,'  the  most  daringly  ambitious  wood 
engraving  (says  Linton)  ever  done." 

Harvey  and  Thompson  died  in  the  same  year,  1866. 

"  Samuel  Williams,  born  at  Colchester  in  1788,  of  poor  but 
respectable  parents,"  says  Redgrave,  "  was  apprenticed  to  a 
house  painter,  and  taught  himself  engraving.  He  may  also 
have  taught  himself  to  paint  in  oil  and  miniature,  in  both 
of  which  he  showed  some  talent.  He  was  a  designer  of  much 
merit,  frequently  engraving  his  own  drawings,  ready  with  his 
pencil  and  clever  as  an  engraver  likewise.  Chatto,  although 
barely  mentioning  him,  places  him  next  in  honour  to  Nesbitt 
and  Thompson.  His  manner  is  peculiarly  his  own,  unborrowed, 
and  distinct  from  all  others.  In  his  cuts  he  prefers  a  brilliant 
effect,  the  sharp  accentuation  of  blacks  with  fine  grey  tints 
to  enhance  their  brightness." 

List  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  books  in  this  period:  — 
(1)  Milton's  "Poetical  Works,"  2  Vols.  (Longmans,  1841);  (2) 
Goldsmith's  "  Poetical  Works,"  edited  by  Corney  (Longmans, 
1845)  (all  engraved  by  Thompson) ;  (3)  Thomson's  "  Seasons  " 
(Longman's,  1842)  (all  engraved  by  Thompson — uniform  with 
last);  (4)  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield "  (illustrated  by 
Mulready — engraved  by  Thompson),  1843;  (5)  Mrs.  HalFs 
"Ireland,"  3  Vols.,  1842;  (6)  Mrs.  Hall's  "Book  of  British 
Ballads,"  1843;  (7)  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  1839  (8)  Abbots- 
ford  edition  of  the  "  Waverley  Novels,"  24  Vols.,  1839. 

My  various  exhibits  may  be  classified  as  follows: — (1)  The 
beautiful  books  intended  for  drawing-room  and  art  Library, 
chiefly  poetry;  (2)  the  scientific  and  technical  books;  (3)  the 
juvenile  books;  (4)  the  popular  books. 

My  remaining  notes  are  crisp,  as  follows:  — 

1.  Line  engraving  on  steel  became  the  fashion  in  1825,  and 
lasted  till  about  1845. 

2.  Wood  engraving  was  used  as  an  economical  imitation  of 
the  line,  and  the  early  wood  engravers  imitated  line  engraving 
as  much  as  possible. 

3.  For  reasons  of  economy  the  style  of  illustration  was  first 
used  for  juvenile  books. 

4.  Afterwards  wood  engraving  was  used  for  art  books,  and 
the  art  of  wood  engraving  kept  pace  with  the  art  of  steel 
engraving  at  about  five  years  distance.     Wood  engraving,  for 
instance,  reached  its  perfection  in  1840,  about  five  years  after 
line  engraving  reached  its  perfection. 

5.  When  line  engraving  declined,  through  its  extraordinary 
expense  and  through  the  change  of  taste,  involving  the  dropping 
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of  the  "Annuals,"  wood  engraving  stole  ahead,  until  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties  it  became  the  most  popular  means  of 
illustrating  beautiful  editions  of  the  poets,  as  line  engraving 
had  done  ten  years  before.  A  good  illustration  is  afforded  by 
the  most  popular  and  the  last  surviving  annual  "  The 
Keepsake."  Up  to  1848  all  the  beautiful  vignettes  on  the  title 
page  were  from  steel,  whereas  from  that  date  to  the  end  they 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  on  wood. 

6.  The  best   wood   engravers   flourished   between    1830   and 
1850,  and  these  were  always  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
great  pioneers,  John  Thompson,  William  Harvey  and  Samuel 
Williams. 

7.  In  the  thirties  the  borders   round  the  books   of  beauty 
were  from  steel  (as  in  "  Finden's  Tableaux,"  etc.),  whereas  in 
the  forties  the  borders  were  from  wood. 

8.  The  great  wood  engravers  will  all  be  found  represented  and 
named   in   the   following   books    now    produced: — (a)  "Gray's 
Elegy,"  1835 ;  (b)  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  1839 ;  (c)  Lockhart's 
"Spanish  Ballads,"  1842;  (d)  Hall's  "Ireland"  (three  vols,), 
1842 ;  (e)  Hall's  "  Book  of  Ballads,"   1843 ;  (/)  The  Solace  of 
Song,  1837. 

9.  Some  of  the  best  work  of  the  wood-engravers  generally 
in  other  books  is  in  the  following: — (a)  Milton's  Poems;  (b) 
Beauties  of  the  Opera;  (c)  Campbell's  Poems;  (d)  La-Trobe's 
Scripture     Illustrations     (Harvey) ;      (e)     Tower     Menagerie 
(Harvey) ;    (/)    Lancashire    Itinery    illustrated ;    (g)    Cornwall 
Itinery  illustrated. 

10.  The  specially  illustrated  books  of  an  interesting  nature 
are  the  following: — (a)  Thompson's  illustrations  of  Thomson's 
Seasons,    showing  his  earliest  good   work,    1820 ;   (b)   Samuel 
Williams'  illustrations  to  the  same  book  showing  his  best  work, 
1841 ;  (c)  Samuel  Williams'  illustrations  to  Hewitt's  Rural  Life 
of  England ;  (d)  Hone's  Everyday  Book,  Vol.  2,  1838,  showing 
Samuel  Williams'  and  W.   H.   Brook's  spirited  drawings  and 
also  cuts  after  Cruikshank  and  others  for  popular  purposes. 

11.  Those  for  which  Harvey  is  credited,  beside  those  already 
mentioned,  are: — (a)  The  Young  Ladies'  Book;  (b)  The  Boys' 
Own  Book. 

12.  From  the  end  (the  Prospectus  for  1841)  of  the  "  Penny 
Magazine  "  for  1840,  I  extract  the  following: — "A  sum  not  less 
than   .£20,000  has  been   expended   upon   its  wood-engravings, 
and  it  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  creating  the  desire  for 
illustrated  works,   and  consequently  in  forming  the  school  of 
English    Artists,    now    unrivalled    in    the    world,    who    have 
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supplied  the  demand  which  has  grown  up  during  the  last  nine 
years.  The  improvements  in  wood-engraving  during  that 
period  are  most  remarkable,  and  in  this  new  series  it  is 
proposed  that  these  improvements  should  be  available  in  their 
full  extent.  Whilst  its  general  character  of  utility  will  be 
strictly  preserved,  it  will  aspire  to  a  beauty  of  illustrations 
which  has  never  before  been  combined  with  extraordinary 
cheapness." 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  unique  collection  of  books 
of  the  period,  containing  woodcuts. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1904. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNBR. 
Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  read:  — 

AN    INCIDENT    IN    CRITICISM. 

An  oyster  reciting  poetry  is,  by  most  people,  not  regarded  as 
a  greater  phenomenon  than  interesting  matter  in  a  law-book; 
yet  legal  reports  are  full  of  the  comedies  and  tragedies  of 
actual  life. 

In  volume  7  of  Carrington  and  Payne's  "  Reports  of  Cases 
at  Nisi  Prius,"  at  page  621,  the  following  prosaic  statement 
appears: — "Fraser  v.  The  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley  and  Another. 
Assault.  A  having  written  a  novel,  B  published  a  libel  on  A 
and  his  family  in  the  form  of  a  critique  of  the  novel,  for 
which  A  beat  him.  B  brought  an  action  for  assault,  and  A 
a  cross  action  for  libel.  Held  that  in  an  action  for  the  assault 
the  libel  might  be  given  in  evidence  in  mitigation  of  damages, 
although  it  was  the  subject  of  another  action,  but  that  being 
so  the  defendant  ought  not  to  derive  much  advantage  from 
it  by  diminishing  the  damages." 

From  the  report  we  learn  that  the  defendant,  the  Hon. 
G.  Berkeley,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Craven 
Berkeley,  went,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1836,  to  the  shop  of  the 
plaintiff  in  Regent  Street,  and  that  the  Hon.  G.  Berkeley  beat 
him  both  with  a  heavy  whip  and  his  fists,  the  Hon.  Craven 
Berkeley  holding  the  shop  door,  and  a  third  person,  whose 
name  did  not  appear,  keeping  the  persons  in  the  street  away 
from  the  door. 

Perusing  the  report  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  dry 
reading  as  the  case  is,  in  the  place  from  whence  it  is  taken,  if 
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the  facts  could  be  ascertained  they  would  probably  be 
interesting. 

A  search  for  writings  by  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Berkeley  revealed 
that  in  1865  he  had  published  his  "Life  and  Recollections." 
That  book  contains  a  full  account  of  the  affair.  A  few 
particulars  about  its  author  may  not  be  unacceptable.  He 
was  born  in  1800  and  was  the  sixth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley. 
Of  five  brothers  who  were  his  seniors  four  were  illegitimate, 
for  it  was  not  until  after  their  birth  that  Lord  Berkeley 
married  their  mother.  She  was  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
butcher,  and  before  her  relations  with  Lord  Berkeley,  earned 
her  living  as  a  lady's  maid.  She  appears  to  have  been  sold  for 
a  good  price  by  her  own  sister  to  the  peer  who  by  successive 
steps  attained  the  honour  of  first  being  her  protector  and  after- 
wards her  husband.  From  Mr.  Berkeley's  book  it  appears  its 
author  stood  six  feet  two  inches  high,  weighed  thirteen  stone, 
was  an  officer  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  the  open  air,  was  a  bold  and  fearless  rider,  and  rather 
looked  down  upon  persons  who  could  not,  like  himself,  show  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  of  noble  birth.  His  portrait  is  that  of  a 
handsome  man  in  whom  no  sense  of  fear  dwelt. 

One  fine  summer  day,  he  says,  he  was  walking  in  St.  James 
Street  when  he  was  accosted  by  the  Editor  of  The  Keepsake 
and  author  of  that  mentally  diseased  volume  "  Miserrimus," 
Mr.  Frederick  Mansell  Reynolds,  who  informed  him  that 
Miss  -  — ,  a  popular  authoress  with  whom  he  was  then 
unacquainted,  wished  particularly  that  he  should  be  intro- 
duced to  her.  He  (Reynolds)  was  convinced  there  was 
something  beyond  the  mere  wish  of  making  the  acquaintance 
that  induced  her  to  be  so  anxious  to  see  him,  and  she  had 
charged  Reynolds  to  bring  him  to  her  dead  or  alive.  Mr. 
Berkeley  went  to  her  house,  at  which  there  was  an  evening 
party,  but  perceiving  she  wished  to  speak  to  him  alone  he 
arranged  to  call  on  her  the  next  day.  To  continue  in  his  own 
words,  "The  next  morning  punctually  at  eleven  o'clock  I  was 
seated  by  her  side  on  the  sofa.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  burst 
into  passionate  tears,  and  it  was  long  before  her  sobs  would 
permit  her  to  utter  an  intelligible  word.  I  reminded  her  that 
I  was  there  at  her  desire  to  hear  whatever  she  had  to  tell  me, 
and  that  from  thence,  and  for  ever,  she  might  consider  me  in 
the  light  of  a  friend  or  brother,  assuring  her  that  she  might 
rely  on  me  for  any  service  that  could  be  rendered  by  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman.  Her  sobs  presently  became  less  violent.  At 
last,  evidently  with  a  strong  effort,  she  spoke,  almost  word  for 
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word,  as  follows,  her  narrative  at  times  interrupted  by  bursts 
of  tears:  — 

"You  must  have  wondered  at  the  message  I  sent  you, 
coming,  as  it  did,  too,  from  one  you  have  never  sought  nor 
seen,  but  though  you  did  not  know  me,  I  knew  you  by  sight; 
besides,  I  heard  you  spoken  of  by  others.  I  resolved  to  trust 
you  with  more  than  my  life,  to  tell  you  all  and  ask  your 
counsel."  She  then  informed  me  that  a  certain  person,  known 
to  me  only  by  report,  had  made  use  of  his  influence  in  the 
literary  .world  to  obtain  power  over  her  for  her  personal 
seduction.  He  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  and  a  magazine, 
and,  as  a  leading  critic,  was  believed  by  her  to  have  the  power 
of  making  or  marring  her  prospects.  She  had  been  compelled 
by  her  dependent  position  and  very  peculiar  circumstances  to 
listen  to  the  inducements  he  had  held  out  to  her,  and  thus  had 
become  completely  compromised  and  at  his  mercy.  In  short, 
the  young  and  clever  debutante  in  the  literary  world  had  this 
terrible  choice  set  before  her,  writing  as  she  was  to  maintain 
her  mother.  Her  personal  and  secret  acquiescence  in  the  vile 
proposition  was  to  be  the  price  of  her  public  praise  and  her 
refusal  the  cause  of  overwhelming  blame,  and  this  at  the  hands 
of  a  reviewer  self-elected  and  set  up  to  guide  the  opinions  of 
the  world.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent  but  possessed 
an  extraordinarily  plausible  and,  if  vulgar,  still  to  some,  a 
persuasive  tongue.  She,  an  inexperienced  girl,  had  believed 
his  professions — indeed,  had  placed  implicit  reliance  on  his 
honour,  till  she  had  made  the  astounding  discovery  that  he  was 
a  married  man,  and  that  he  was  by  nature  as  false  as  he  was 
unprincipled.  As  soon  as  she  became  aware  of  her  fatal 
position,  she  declared  to  me  that  she  endeavoured  to  break  off 
all  intimacy  with  this  man,  but  that  hitherto  his  proceedings 
had  made  such  a  course  impossible.  He  persecuted  her 
perseveringly,  threatened  to  expose  her,  forced  from  her  the 
greater  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  her  pen,  and  in  short,  so 
compromised  her  that  life  had  become  a  burthen.  One  way  of 
escape  had  been  suggested  to  her,  which  she  eagerly  caught  at : 
the  interposition  of  a  male  friend — but,  she  said,  that  she  had 
looked  around  amongst  her  nearest  relatives  and  most  intimate 
associates  without  finding  one  in  whom  she  could  place 
confidence,  or  who  was  qualified  to  succeed  in  a  matter 
demanding  courage,  prudence  and  delicacy,  as  well  as  prompt 
resolution." 

"  I  instantly  assured  Miss of  my  readiness  to  take  up  her 

quarrel.  Of  course,  I  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
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all  that  it  was  necessary  I  should  know  respecting  the  status 
and  antecedents  of  the  person  she  had  referred  to.  I  found 
out  that  he  was  of  very  dissipated  habits,  and  though  the  degree 
of  LL.D.,  conferred  by  the  University  of  Dublin,  indicated  a 
fair  share  of  scholastic  attainments,  that  the  constant  pressure 
of  debt  and  drunkenness  had  prevented  his  producing  any 
substantial  work.  He  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  editors  of  an 
evening  newspaper,  and  conducted  a  new  monthly  periodical 
that  was  striving  to  get  into  notice  by  the  scurrilousness  of  its 
literature,  but  this  fact  I  learnt  later.  His  name  was  Maginn. 
All  I  was  enabled  then  to  establish  was  that  the  person  I  had 
undertaken  to  oppose  and  thwart,  and  punish,  should  it  be 
necessary,  was  a  literary  adventurer  who  lived  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence  on  what  he  gained  by  writing  for  newspapers  and 
magazines,  was  as  often  in  prison  as  out,  and  much  more 
frequently  drunk  than  sober,  and  that  latterly  the  chief  object 
of  his  persecution  really  was  to  force  Miss  —  -  to  pay  his 
debts,  and  afford  him  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  habits  of 
dissipation  without  the  labour  he  every  day  found  more  and 
more  irksome,  and  for  which  his  brain  was  beginning  to  fail." 

Mr.  Berkeley  succeeded  in  rescuing  Miss from  Maginn, 

who,  however,  waited  an  opportunity  to  ensure  his  revenge. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Berkeley  published  "Berkeley  Castle." 
Fraser's  Magazine  followed  it  with  an  article  "which,"  says 
its  author,  "  in  the  guise  of  a  review  of  my  book  was  a  most 
offensive  personal  attack  on  me  and  Lady  Euston."  Mr. 
Berkeley  immediately  set  to  work  to  devise  some  means  of 
unmasking  the  slanderer  and  of  bringing  him  face  to  face. 
To  resume  his  story.  "  Some  days  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
insults,  and  they  had,  as  I  ascertained,  been  much  commented 
on.  The  first  step  was  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  author. 
If  that  were  withheld  the  publisher  would  render  himself 
responsible;  and  I  was  not  at  all  in  the  humour  to  let  him 
escape  should  he  attempt  to  screen  the  real  offender.  Several 
of  my  friends  had  suffered  from  similar  unprincipled  attacks 
in  the  same  magazine.  Lytton  Bulwer  and  Tom  Duncombe, 
amongst  others,  and  I  resolved  at  least  to  attempt  to  abate  the 
nuisance.  There  was  one  difficulty  to  be  removed.  I  did  not 
know  the  person  of  Mr.  Fraser  to  whom  it  was  necessary  that 
I  should  apply  in  the  first  instance.  I  was  aware  that  he  kept 
a  shop  in  Regent  Street,  where  he  published  his  magazine,  but 
it  was  essential  that  I  should  be  sure  of  my  man  before  I  sought 
to  make  him  answerable  for  his  publication.  So,  to  avoid  any 
awkward  mistake,  I  went  to  Crockford's,  of  which  I  was  a 
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member,  and  secured  the  services  of  a  shrewd  little  man, 
Simmonds,  the  hall  doorkeeper  of  that  celebrated  establish- 
ment." (This  was  no  doubt  the  third  person  whose  name  we 
are  told  in  the  law  report  did  not  appear.)  "  He  was  to  go  to 
the  shop  and  enquire  for  a  book  called  "  Bolof usticalibus  on 
the  Divinity  of  the  Human  Race,"  while  I  and  my  brother, 
Craven  Berkeley,  who  wished  to  be  present  at  the  transaction, 
waited  at  my  tradesman's,  Chiver's,  shop,  in  Conduit  Street. 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  teaching  Simmonds  the  name  of  the 
rather  mysterious  author  for  whose  imaginary  work  he  was  to 
enquire,  but  he  succeeded  in  learning  his  lesson  at  last,  and 
went  his  errand.  After  the  lapse  of  some  little  time,  he  came 
where  I  had  arranged  to  wait  for  him,  with  the  information — 
which  did  not  at  all  surprise  me — that  no  such  book  had  ever 
been  published ;  moreover,  that  he  had  been  assured  of  this  by 
Mr.  Fraser  himself,  whom  he  had  just  left  at  his  desk  in  the 
shop.  My  brother  and  myself  at  once  passed  into  the  thorough- 
fare which,  it  being  about  three  o'clock  on  a  fine  summer's 
afternoon,  was  filled  with  pedestrians  and  carriages,  and 
presently  I  entered  the  bookseller's  shop.  I  found  the  pro- 
prietor in  the  spot  that  had  been  indicated,  and  alone.  A 
quick  scrutinizing  glance  showed  me  a  young  man,  or  at  least 
a  man  between  thirty  and  forty,  and  apparently  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  strength.  He  was  showily  got  up ;  in  short,  looking 
a  thriving  Regent  Street  tradesman,  approaching  to  a  self- 
conceited  "swell." 

"Mr.  Fraser,  I  believe?"  I  enquired,  walking  up  to  him, 
and  leaving  my  brother  at  the  door,  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
interruption. 

"The  same,  sir,"  he  replied,  promptly,  and  with  bowing 
civility. 

"You  are  the  proprietor  and  publisher,"  I  added,  "of  a 
magazine  called  by  your  name  ? " 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  rejoined,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  simpering 
with  complacency. 

"  And  I  am  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  and  I  have  been 
scurrilously  abused  in  the  current  number  of  that  periodical, 
while  the  anonymous  writer  pretended  to  be  reviewing  a  novel 
of  which  I  am  the  author." 

The  bookseller  bowed,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  have  called  upon  you,  sir,  in  person,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  name  and  address  of  the  man  by  whom  I  have 
been  so  unwarrantably  attacked." 

This  demand,  expressed  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  showed 
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I  was  in  earnest,  elicited  from  him.  only  a  more  urbane 
expression  of  features  as  he  stated,  in  tradesman's  phraseology, 
that  he  regretted  it  was  not  his  custom  to  reveal  the  names  of 
his  contributors. 

"  It  may  not  be  your  custom,"  I  rejoined  sharply,  "  but  as 
the  publication  in  which  I  have  been  assailed  is  produced  for 
your  profit  and  by  you,  you  render  yourself  responsible  for  its 
contents  if  you  refuse  to  make  known  the  source  whence  you 
have  derived  an  offensive  portion  of  it.  My  business  here  is 
to  insist  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  author 
of  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  I  will  not  leave 
your  shop  without  it." 

Mr.  Fraser  hesitated — the  position  evidently  appeared  to 
him  embarrassing.  At  last  he  made  the  following  diplomatic 
answer :  — 

"  Very  well,  sir.  I  will  deliberate  on  your  request,  and 
write  to  you  my  determination." 

"  That  will  not  do,"  I  exclaimed,  still  more  sharply.  "  I 
will  allow  neither  procrastination  nor  evasion.  I  give  you 
fair  warning  that  if  you  persist  in  shielding  the  writer  of  that 
scurrilous  attack  upon  me  and  my  relative  the  consequences 
will  rest  with  yourself." 

Mr.  Fraser  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  flurriedly  said — 
"  Then  I  will  not  give  up  the  name." 

This  refusal  of  justice,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
responsibility  incurred  by  it,  in  my  eyes,  warranted  severe 
chastisement.  I  at  once  with  my  fist  knocked  him  down  on  his 
desk,  whence  on  his  recovering  he  snatched  at  some  weapon 
close  behind  him.  I  never  knew  what  it  was,  but,  seizing  him 
by  the  collar,  hurled  him  into  the  middle  of  the  shop,  where,  on 
his  refusing  to  rise,  and  on  my  brother  handing  me  a  racing 
whip  he  had  brought  for  my  use,  I  gave  him  a  severe  flogging 
which  concluded  in  the  gutter  of  the  street,  up  which  he 
presently  fled  crying  for  help.  Of  course  the  spectacle  attracted 
the  attention  in  a  moment  of  the  passers  by  in  carriage,  on 
horseback,  and  on  foot.  As  I  released  Mr.  Fraser  a  crowd 
quickly  encircled  me.  There  were  loud  demands  for  a  police 
man,  while  I  remained  on  the  pavement  quietly  awaiting  the 
result.  A  constable  then  made  his  way  through  the  throng 
and  informed  me  that  I  must  consider  myself  in  custody  and 
accompany  him  to  the  nearest  police  station.  Then  the 
sympathisers,  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  provocation  I  had 
received,  insisted  that  the  policeman  should  take  me  by  the 
collar.  One  of  them  having  made  himself  very  conspicuous  in 
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this  way,  I  invited  him  to  collar  me  himself,  but  on  my  advance 
he  evidently  thought  the  better  part  of  valour  was  discretion, 
for  he  skipped  into  the  background.  I  then  directed  the 
policeman  to  do  his  duty,  which  I  knew  as  well  as  he  did,  and 
we  walked  side  by  side  along  the  street,  my  brother  immediately 
behind  and  a  rabble  in  our  rear,  literally  the  "  observed  of  all 
observers."  Some  of  the  passers  by  stared  very  much,  one  at 
least  recognised  me,  but  circumstanced  as  I  was,  seemed 
timidly  to  fancy  that  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  than  to  come 
to  me,  but  two  or  three  particular  friends  on  horseback  rode  up 
manfully  and  kindly  enquired  if  I  needed  any  assistance, 
asking  what  service  they  could  render.  When  I  had  informed 
them  the  state  of  the  case  and  assured  them  that  I  was  well 
prepared  for  the  result  they  rode  away.  Shortly  afterwards  I 
found  myself  in  Great  Marlborough  Street  before  the  sitting 
magistrate,  Mr.  Chambers,  who  seemed  at  once  to  be 
prejudiced  against  me,  for  he  ordered  me  to  place  myself  at  the 
bar  and  to  cease  flourishing  "  the  murderous  weapon  " — the 
gold-headed  horse  whip — I  was  dangling  in  my  hand.  While 
the  charge  was  being  proceeded  with  Mr.  Fraser  entered, 
certainly  bearing  evidence  upon  his  face  and  person  of  having 
been  rather  roughly  handled.  After  he  had  made  his  complaint 
and  his  witnesses  had,  with  much  exaggeration,  corroborated 
it,  the  magistrate  asked  me  the  usual  question — 

"  What  have  you  to  say,  sir,  in  reply  to  the  charge? " 

"  In  my  reply  I  threatened  to  repeat  the  chastisement  once  a 
week  for  the  next  month,  which  announcement  appeared  very 
much  to  amuse  some  of  the  persons  present." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Chambers,  "  if  you  persist  in  that  threat,  I 
shall  refuse  to  take  bail." 

"  Very  well,"  was  my  rejoinder,  "  I  came  out  to  take  public 
vengeance  for  a  public  and  scandalous  wrong,  and  as  my 
object  is  accomplished  I  do  not  object  to  state  that  I  withdraw 
my  threat  of  repeating  the  punishment  for  this  offence." 

Bail  was  then  accepted  for  my  appearance  to  answer  an 
action  for  assault. 

The  real  delinquent  had  escaped  me.  This  fact  became  more 
annoying  when  I  ascertained  from  a  private  source  that  my 
anonymous  assailant  was  the  newspaper  editor  who  had 
behaved  so  shamefully  to  my  gifted  friend  Miss  —  — . 

Later  Mr.  Berkeley  found  Maginn,  and  fought  a  duel  with 
him,  an  account  of  which  is  given  with  much  detail  and 
without  prejudice  in  his  favour  in  the  Recollections. 

Mr.  Berkeley  says  that  in  the  action  for  assault  Mr.  Fraser 
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claimed  £6,000,  but  the  jury  estimated  his  damage  at  £100 — 
merely  the  amount  of  the  alleged  doctor's  bill.  "  It  proved  so 
heavy  a  disappointment  to  him  that  he  commenced  fresh 
proceedings  by  moving  for  a  new  trial — on  the  ground 
principally  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  damages  allowed  by  the 
verdict.  This  occasioned  consultations  between  the  lawyers  on 
both  sides,  and  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  compromise 
to  the  effect  that  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  should  stop  their 
hostile  suits.  On  this  understanding  I  agreed  that  a  nominal 
verdict  for  forty  shillings  should  be  returned  in  the  libel  case, 
each  party  paying  his  own  costs." 

Who  Maginn's  victim  was  has  long  been  known,  and,  as 
nearly  seventy  years  have  passed  since  her  death,  there  can  be 
no  harm  done  here  by  saying  it  was  Miss  Landon,  better  known 
as  "  L.  E.  L."  Her  unfortunate  position  with  Maginn  was  the 
indirect  cause  of  her  death.  Owing  to  that  circumstance  she 
refused  eligible  offers  of  marriage,  but  eventually  on  the 
7th  June,  1838,  she  married  Mr.  Maclean,  then  Governor  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  went  there.  The  marriage  was 
supremely  unhappy,  and  on  the  15th  of  October  following  she 
was  found  in  her  room  prostrate  on  the  floor  with  a  bottle  in 
her  hand  labelled  prussic  acid.  Her  unfortunate  situation 
with  Maginn  seems  to  have  permanently  blighted  the  pleasure 
of  existence.  Her  weariness  of  life  was  shown  in  her  last 
published  composition,  which  shortly  after  her  death  appeared 
in  "  Flowers  of  Loveliness  "  for  1839,  and  contained  this  verse: 

"  Then  were  that  solemn  quiet  given, 

That  life's  harsh  feverish  dreams  deny; 
Then  might  the  last  prayer  rise  to  heaven, 
My  God !  I  prithee  let  me  die." 

It  would  not  have  been  thought  possible  Maginn  would  have 
subsequently  stooped  so  low  as  to  desire  favours  from  Berkeley. 
But  he  says,  "  Sandron  Hall  "  was  his  next  work  of  fiction,  and 
on  the  eve  of  its  production  he  received  a  letter  from  Maginn 
offering  to  give  the  book  a  favourable  review  if  he  would  bestow 
a  small  sum  of  money  on  the  doctor. 

The  story  reveals  points  to  the  credit  of  both  Fraser  and 
Berkeley.  There  is  a  feeling  that  a  man  whose  relations  have 
been  needlessly  subjected  to  a  gross  personal  attack,  however 
unlawfully  he  may  act,  does  the  right  thing  when  he  personally 
chastises  the  traducer,  without  waiting  the  laggard  result  of 
legal  proceedings  in  which  success  may  fall  to  the  wrong 
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person.  To  that  extent  we  may  find  ourselves  in  sympathy 
with  Berkeley;  he,  however,  somewhat  alienates  it  by  the 
vindictive  feeling  with  which,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-nine 
years,  he  writes  in  1865  with  contempt  for  Fraser  because  he 
happened  to  be  a  business  man.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
taking  a  horsewhip  and  two  confederates  to  make  a  sudden 
attack  upon  a  person  was  a  very  courageous  proceeding.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  of  Fraser  that,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  possible  expenses  of  an  action  for  libel,  his 
refusal  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  article  was  a 
brave  and  chivalrous  act,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered 
that  probably  Fraser  had  not  personal  knowledge  of  the  article 
in  the  Magazine. 

Use  of  the  horsewhip  seems  to  have  been  a  family  habit. 
Mr.  Berkeley's  eldest  brother,  Colonel  Berkeley,  horsewhipped 
a  man  named  Judge,  who  was  the  editor  of  a  Cheltenham 
paper,  for  libelling  the  former  in  it.  An  action  for  assault 
followed,  in  which,  says  Mr.  Berkeley,  "  the  jury  lumped  it  in 
in  rather  a  heavy  fashion."  Before  the  outrage  on  Fraser 
Mr.  Berkeley  had  himself  been  sued  for  assaulting  a  farmer 
for  interfering  in  a  hunt,  for  which  the  jury  awarded  the 
plaintiff  £100  damages. 

Some  persons  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands — generally 
with  disastrous  results — others  await — often  with  similar 
consequences — its  slow  moving  and  expensively  lubricated 
machinery. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes — under  the  influence  of 
liquor  the  lobster  turns  from  black  to  red — the  nose  from  red 
to  black. 


Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  read  this  amusing  sketch. 
A   SHORT   STORY   OF   A   GREAT   TEMPTATION. 

It  may  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  everyone  to  be  subjected  to  a 
great  temptation.  Usually  this  comes  in  the  time  of  hot- 
blooded  fiery  youth,  but  mine  met  me  in  the  cool  quiet  of 
middle  life.  Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  it.  And  a  story  with 
this  merit  at  least — it  is  true,  and  if  anyone  should  doubt  it  I 
have  documentary  evidence  with  me  in  proof  of  what  I  am 
about  to  relate. 

Some  few  months  ago,  I  cannot  say  how  many,  for  time 
seems  to  hustle  along  in  these  strenuous  days,  I  was  honoured 
with  a  circular  from  the  office  of  The  Times  newspaper — 
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the  great  Times  of  world-wide  reputation.  Naturally,  as  a 
humble-minded  individual,  I  felt  flattered  at  being  singled  out 
in  this  manner  by  the  well-known  "  Thunderer."  This  circular 
offered  me  a  large  quantity  of  books,  bearing  the  title  of  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  on  most  magnanimous  terms. 
It  was  at  once  evident  to  my  mind  that  I  was  recognised  as  a 
lover  of  books,  and  a  possible  purchaser  of  them.  This,  to  say 
the  least,  was  gratifying  to  my  vanity.  I  began  to  picture 
myself  having  a  halo  or  nimbus,  so  to  speak,  of  culture  around 
where  Nature  has  been  somewhat  remiss  in  not  providing  me 
with  a  more  durable  hirsuit  covering.  Then  I  bethought 
myself  that  I  was  a  member,  however  raw  and  recent,  of  a 
Literary  Club  where  encyclopaedic  information  could  not  fail 
to  be  appreciated.  Should  I  not  do  well,  I  reasoned,  in 
becoming  a  possessor  of  this  mammoth  Whiteley's  store  of 
knowledge — this  "  Universal  Provider  "  of  information  upon 
all  topics. 

It  is,  true  I  had  heard  a  member  of  this  same  Literary  Club 
alliteratively  describe  its  weekly  meetings  as  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  "  beer,  'baccy  and  books."  But  that  description, 
to  my  mind,  bordered  upon  irreverence,  if  not  impertinence. 
It  might  have  been  applied  to  a  Literary  Club  in  its  callow 
days,  but  surely  a  middle-aged  one  would  take  itself  more 
seriously  and  desire  to  help  in  the  "  mutual  improvement "  of 
its  members.  I  recalled  having  read  somewhere  that  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  And  I  argued  with  myself 
that  if  I  got  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  I  should  avoid 
any  possible  risk  of  danger.  Still  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind;  I  hesitated.  Had  I  been  a  woman  I  should  no  doubt 
have  been  lost;  but  being  a  man  the  case  was  otherwise. 
Again  the  "  Thunderer "  volleyed  more  particulars  of  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and  this  time  with  an  illustration 
showing  the  whole  twenty-five  volumes  ranged  side  by  side. 
What  a  temptation  when  I  saw  this  serried  phalanx  of  books. 
But  my  wife  also  happened  to  see  it,  and  took  alarm.  She 
said  I  had  already  far  more  books  than  I  was  ever  likely  to 
find  time  to  read;  that  books  were  troublesome  things  to 
dust  and  keep  tidy;  that,  in  fact,  there  was  no  room  in  the 
house  for  them.  I  pointed  out  to  her  that  along  with  them 
would  come  a  compact  revolving  bookcase ;  that  this  would  be 
an  ornament  to  any  house,  and  a  ready  means  of  amusing  the 
children  on  a  wet  day  by  allowing  them  to  spin  it  round  and 
round.  But  when  was  a  woman  ever  influenced  by  pure 
reason  1 
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In  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  I  believe  it  is  usual  to  state 
them  to  your  family  solicitor.  To  do  this  was  impossible.  I 
had  a  family,  but  no  solicitor.  The  last  one  I  consulted 
occasioned  me  so  much  expense  I  determined  in  future  to  avoid 
solicitors,  as  I  would  excessive  drinking.  Thus  thrown  back 
upon  myself  I  decided  to  dismiss  the  whole  thing  from 
my  thoughts.  Man  proposes,  but — unfortunately  in  my 
sojournings  in  search  of  commerce  I  have  to  travel  in  railway 
trains  and  have  thus  acquired  the  bad  habit  of  reading  news- 
papers. I  soon  began  to  find  that  the  greater  part  of  my 
morning  paper  was  filled  with  information  about  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica."  It  was  the  most  glaring,  persistent, 
obtrusive  piece  of  news  that  day  after  day  dashed  itself  against 
my  brain.  I  tried  all  sorts  of  newspapers  to  avoid  it.  The 
young  man  at  the  bookstall  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  civilly 
handing  me  my  newspaper,  confident  in  his  belief  that  he  knew 
which  paper  I  wanted,  began  to  look  upon  me  with  suspicion. 
Something  was  evidently  wrong  with  me — possibly  brain  fag, 
or  business  worries.  He  could  not  understand  a  man  who  kept 
changing  his  politics  every  few  mornings.  First  buying  a 
Tory,  then  a  Radical,  then — but  I  will  not  weary  you  by 
trying  to  enumerate  the  now  varied  political  parties.  At  last 
he  gave  up  trying  to  anticipate  my  wishes  and  said,  in  a  voice 
of  mild  severity,  "  What  paper  will  you  have  this  morning, 
sir ! "  I  felt  the  implied  rebuke.  It  was  no  use  kicking 
against  the  pricks.  There  was  no  escape  from  the  shadow  of 
The  Times  "  E.  B."  My  only  hope  lay  in  "  passive  resistance  " 
until  the  eve  of  the  19th  of  December,  when  The  Times  would 
no  longer  offer  the  "  Encyclopaedia "  for  sale.  Like  a  man 
doomed  to  be  hanged  I  longed  for  all  to  be  over,  and  yet 
dreaded  the  approach  of  that  evening  when  all  hope  of  being 
able  to  buy,  except  at  double  the  price,  would  be  gone. 

Day  followed  day  wearily.  I  became  fascinated  by  the 
kaleidoscopic  changes  of  The  Times  advertisements.  I  read 
of  the  forests  of  trees  that  were  being  destroyed  to  provide 
materials  for  making  the  paper,  and  boxes  to  pack  the 
Encyclopaedia  in ;  of  the  hecatomb  of  goats  and  lambs  that 
were  being  slaughtered  to  yield  skins  to  cover  the  volumes ; 
of  the  thousands — or  was  it  millions — of  orders  arriving  each 
day  at  The  Times  office,  and  yet  I  was  still  without  a  copy 
of  a  work  described  as  being  indispensable  to  every  business 
man.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  December  I  went  home  from 
business  feeling  feverish  and  excited.  For  still  another  day 
did  The  Times  offer  remain  open,  and  I  was  not  yet  safe  from 
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the  temptation  of  purchasing  the  Encyclopaedia.  As  I  sat  near 
the  fireside  I  sought  to  distract  my  thoughts  by  reading 
"  Tristram  Shandy."  I  had  lots  of  other  and  more  serious 
reading  which  I  wished  to  get  done,  but  could  not  concentrate 
my  mind  upon  sterner  stuff.  Suddenly  I  was  startled  by  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  the  hurried  entrance  of  our  maid. 
My  first  thought  was,  Is  the  house  on  fire?  My  next  that  my 
fire  policy  was  in  order — and  adequate. 

"  It's  a  telegram,  sir/'  she  said  with  bated  breath.  Now 
in  business  and  during  business  hours  there  is  nothing  exciting 
about  telegrams.  They  form  part  of  the  day's  dreary  routine. 
They  are  almost  as  common  in  business  as  lying.  But  amid 
the  peaceful  domesticities  of  home  life,  at  eventide  when  you 
are  finding  a  solace  for  the  day's  worries  in  quiet  rest  and 
happiness,  a  telegram  comes  with  an  aggressive  air  of  menace — 
as  a  foreboding  of  grief  or  loss;  for  of  events  that  are  expected 
one  has  some  fore-knowledge.  Our  feelings  are  chiefly 
curiosity  as  to  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl — or  both.  But 
on  this  particular  date  none  of  our  friends  were  "  expecting." 
The  telegram  could  only  bear  a  message  of  woe.  I  sought  to 
preserve  a  calm  exterior,  though,  as  the  practised  novelist 
would  say,  my  heart  beat  wildly.  I  saw  my  wife's  blanched 
countenance  and  strained  face  as  she  took  the  telegram  from 
the  girl.  I  watched  her  trembling  fingers  as  she  eagerly  tore 
open  the  inartistically  coloured  envelope — an  envelope  so  brutal 
in  tone,  so  offensive  to  anyone  with  a  sense  of  colour,  that  only 
a  people  as  devoid  of  artistic  feeling  as  the  British  would 
permit  its  Government  to  use  such  envelopes. 

I  place  this  on  record  here,  partly  because  I  have  long  wished 
to  say  it,  and  also  because  I  understand  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  art  of  story  telling,  that  at  those  supreme  moments  of  life, 
when  Fate  holds  before  us  the  poised  balance  of  direful 
happenings  and  we  await  the  turn  of  the  scale;  or,  in  more 
simple  language,  when  the  hero's  career  seems  in  danger  of 
being  closed,  the  most  trivial  and  commonplace  things  should 
pass  through  his  mind..  And  am  I  not  the  hero  of  this  story? 
But  I  am  forgetting  my  wife  and  the  telegram.  A  moment, 
possibly  several  moments,  passed,  for  at  such  a  juncture  as  this 
we  cannot  take  accurate  account  of  time.  Then  my  wife, 
without  a  sob  or  a  quiver,  but  in  high  indignation,  if  not 
disappointment,  handed  me  the  telegram.  Here  it  is: — 

"  Richardson,  53,  Barlow  Moor  Road,  Didsbury, — If  you 
want    '  Encyclop£edia    Britannica '    at   half    price    advisable 
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write  to-night  or  wire  to-morrow  morning;  subscriptions 
coming  so  rapidly  that  immediate  action  your  only  safe 
course. — The  Times  " 

Little  remains  to  be  told.  The  night  of  the  19th  of  December 
came  at  last.  The  boys  round  our  suburb  yelled  out  the  last 
football  edition.  The  telegraph  office  was  closed.  The  last 
post  had  gone.  And  I  had  missed  the  opportunity  of  buying 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica "  on  most  favourable  terms. 
Now  I  could  only  get  it  through  a  bookseller  at  double  the  price. 
Yet  as  I  stepped  out  into  the  cool  night  air  the  world  seemed 
just  the  same.  Nature  is  so  unsympathetic.  She  cares  nothing 
for  the  most  momentous  of  mortal  events.  They  make  no 
impression  upon  her.  All  was  still.  Night's  candles  burnt 
brightly  in  the  sky.  The  constellations  in  silent  harmony 
swung  through  the  Heavens.  A  sense  of  ineffable  peace  fell 
upon  my  soul.  I  had  withstood  a  great  temptation. 

Mr.  ABEL  HBYWOOD  contributed  the  principal  paper  on 
"  Japan  and  the  Japanese,"  which  was  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  coloured  lantern  slides  made  by  Japanese  artists. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1904. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

A  copy  of  the  volume  for  1903  of  the  "  English  Illustrated 
Magazine  "  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  0.  PARKER. 

Mr.  G.  F.  GADD  read  the  following  paper:  — 

FICTION:    THE   OLD   STYLE   AND   THE   NEW. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  change,  among  the  many  astonishing 
modifications  undergone  by  Art,  Science  and  Letters,  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  is  to  be  found  in  the  development  of  that 
branch  of  literature  which  we  term  fiction.  This  is  the  age  of 
the  short  story;  of  the  condensed  novel;  of  tinned  fiction,  so  to 
speak,  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  being  mentally 
gobbled  up  in  the  shortest  possible  time;  and  one  may,  perhaps, 
be  justified  in  the  supposition  that,  even  as,  in  Science,  the 
prospect  of  being  compelled  to  take  food  in  tablet  form  is  to  be 
reckoned  with,  so  the  restriction  of  our  novels  to  the  area  of 
writing  tablets  is  not  altogether  improbable. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the 
novelette  or  story  scrap  spread  from  the  somewhat  rare  growth 
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of  two  or  three  decades  ago  into  the  extensive  jungle,  almost 
entirely  absorbing  fictional  space,  of  to-day;  and  if  we  cared 
to  look  closely,  we  might  find  the  insidious  weed  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  phenomenal  undergrowth.  Certain  it  is 
that,  if  we  desired  to  investigate  the  character  of  the  soil 
whence  such  prolific  shrubbery  has  arisen,  we  should  readily 
discover  a  morass  of  idleness  and  shallow  thought,  which  has 
been  existent  throughout  all  time,  but  which,  at  one  time,  was 
not  employed  as  a  growing  ground  save  by  the  most  debased  of 
pot-boilers.  It  will  not  altogether  suffice  to  plead  that  modern 
life  is  too  strenuous  to  permit  of  serious  application  to 
elaborate  works  of  fiction.  The  habit  of  "  scrappiness  "  has 
grown  upon  us,  and,  in  consequence,  the  general  tendency  of 
imaginative  writing  is  deplorable.  Better,  one  would  think, 
to  digest  but  a  portion  of  a  wholesome  literary  pie,  than  to 
peck,  like  bobbing  poultry,  at  the  sorry  crumbs  so  frequently 
thrown  in  our  way. 

Taking  the  modern  novel,  and  beginning  with  the  beginning, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  astounding  fact  that  there  isn't  any. 
Nowadays,  introductory  words  are  not  considered  at  all 
necessary ;  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  they  are  "  good  form  " 
or  even  commonly  respectable.  It  is  not  unusual  for  an  author 
to  adopt,  in  his  opening  chapter,  a  sensational  incident,  or 
conversation  of  moment,  which,  according  to  the  older  canons 
of  novel  writing,  appropriately  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  volume,  if  not  to  the  commencement  of  the  third ;  and  it 
is  fair  to  predict  that  we  shall,  sooner  or  later,  be  presented 
with  a  work  of  fiction  wherein  the  culmination  of  the  plot 
occupies  a  post  of  honour  immediately  behind  the  title-page. 
Indeed,  I  would  not  readily  assert  that  such  a  production  has 
not  already  seen  the  light  which  is  gently  diffused  over  the 
bookstalls,  in  the  railway  stations,  or  elsewhere.  The  method 
has  advantages,  no  doubt.  For  example,  the  estimable  lady — 
her  name,  by  the  way,  is  legion — whose  invariable  custom 
it  was  to  take  a  "  rise  "  out  of  the  author  by  a  surreptitious 
peep  at  the  final  page,  is  now  "  hoist  with  her  own  petard." 
The  author  now  has  his  revenge,  for,  in  vulgar  parlance,  he 
"  gives  away  the  show  "  without  any  hesitation  whatever,  and 
the  lady  may  be  said  to  be  left  (if  the  expression  be  not  too 
indelicate)  without  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

In  reference  to  serial  stories  of  this  hind-side-before 
character,  we  may  note  an  additional  power  given  to  the 
novelist,  namely,  that  should  the  climax  described  in  the 
opening  chapters  meet  with  disfavour  at  the  hands  of  his 
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readers,  he  has  ample  opportunity  to  save  the  situation.  The 
original  intention  may  be  at  once  disowned,  and  the  writing 
which  avows  it  explained  away  by  the  exercise  of  such 
ingenuity  as  the  author  has  at  his  command ;  for  instance,  by 
the  introduction  of  new  characters,  or  the  resuscitation  of 
those  who  were  so  recklessly  destroyed.  Thus  an  entirely  new 
plot  is  winged  merrily  upon  its  way,  and,  if  the  author  be  a 
craftsman,  nobody  is  the  wiser.  It  matters  nothing  that  the 
heroine  was  made  to  enter  the  bonds  of  matrimony  with  the 
wrong  man;  produce  the  former  wife,  alive — and  probably 
kicking — and  there  you  are  I  What  boots  it  that  the  dashing 
youth  so  full  of  promise  was  shot  to  the  heart?  If  his 
personalty  has  aroused  interest  in  the  gentle  reader's  breast, 
search  the  scientific  scraps  in  the  newspapers,  and  discover  a 
precedent  for  restoration,  in  such  circumstances,  to  life  and 
love.  "  Those  are  my  sentiments,"  says  our  modern  author,  as 
he  launches  his  first  instalment,  "  but  if  you  don't  like  'em, 
they  can  be  altered." 

Turning  to  the  fiction  of  our  youthful  days,  we  are  reminded 
that  an  author  regarded  the  commencement  of  his  story  as  a 
highly  important  and  legitimate  portion  of  the  work ;  a  strictly 
introductory  section,  setting  forth  the  character  of  a  scene  or 
person  destined  to  become  more  familiar  later  on,  and  gently 
paving  the  way  for  the  placid  interweaving  of  the  first  fine 
filaments  which  help  to  form  the  web  of  the  plot.  None  of  the  old 
writers  appear  to  have  been  in  a  desperate  hurry,  and  few  so  far 
forgot  themselves  as  to  throw  premature  light  upon  the  story 
they  were  penning.  Note  how  instantly  the  slightest  peep  in 
a  forward  direction,  vague  and  inconsequential  as  it  is,  has  to 
be  atoned  for.  "  But  this,"  adds  the  author,  "  is  mere 
digression,"  or  "  But  of  this  we  shall  read  anon,"  or  "  But  we 
anticipate."  Note,  in  passing,  the  "  we,"  formerly  the 
prerogative  of  novelists  and  monarchs,  but  now  discarded  by 
the  former.  Truly  the  desire  to  anticipate  was  far  from  being 
a  literary  vice  in  former  days,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  an  undoubted  tendency  towards  undue  delay  in  reaching 
the  first  thread  of  the  subsequently  woven  fabric.  To  adopt  a 
roadway  metaphor,  the  first  milestone  was  reached  by  circuitous 
routes,  and  some  travellers  were  so  anxious  to  extend  the 
journey  thither  that  they  actually  took  a  flying  leap  miles  to 
the  rear  in  order  to  start  off  with  a  prologue !  But  the  way- 
farer who  approached  the  mile-stone  by  cross-country  rambles 
over  totally  unnecessary  and  decidedly  boggy  ground,  was  the 
most  of  all  provocative  of  disgust  and  impatience  in  the  mind 
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of  the  youthful  individual  whose  guidance  he  had  undertaken. 
This  practice  is  very  trying.  It  savours  far  too  much  of  that 
malicious  spirit  which  prompts  many  a  good  mother  to  goad 
her  tender  nursling  with  frequent,  but  baffled,  hopes  in  respect 
of  a  highly  prized  construction  of  rubber  and  bone;  which 
latter,  I  am  credibly  informed,  provides  a  fairly  efficient,  if 
delusive,  substitute  for  more  nutritious  suction.  The  cross- 
country nuisance  is  better  skipped  for  a  few  pages.  He  is 
distinctly  prosy,  and  cannot  make  entertaining  use  even  of  the 
gnarled  old  oak.  Good  old  gnarled  old  oak.  This  is  an  old 
friend  which  has  been  very  effective  on  occasion.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  oak  has  ousted  all  rivals  in  the 
gnarled  business,  and  runs  the  trade  alone;  for  it  is  apparent 
that  no  guilty  secret  connected  with  a  tree  could  possibly  be 
worth  the  telling  if  that  tree  were  not  an  oak,  and  gnarled  into 
the  bargain. 

Our  author  opens  his  story  by  a  lengthy  description  of  the 
quaint  little  village  of  Asterisk,  in  Blankshire,  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  town  of  Dash.  He  tells  us  the  extraordinary 
facts  that  the  scarlet  poppy  is  to  be  seen  amid  the  golden  yellow 
of  the  corn,  that  the  fleecy  clouds  chase  each  other  across  a  vault 
of  azure  blue,  and  that  the  hum  of  the  bee  vies  with  the  distant 
whirr  of  the  harvesting  machine,  or  the  less  remote  sharpening 
of  the  scythe.  This  does  not  help  forward  the  plot  very  much, 
but  it  makes  us  wonder  why  this  village  should  have  a 
monopoly  in  the  matter  of  green  foliage,  blue  sky,  humming 
insects,  and  other  phenomena  of  a  pastoral  character ;  and  we 
are  not  free  from  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  we  might  have  some 
difficulty  in  tracking  out  the  district  in  question  by  means  of 
these  peculiar  features,  should  it  chance  that  our  rambles  had 
to  be  taken  during  one  of  the  eleven  wrong  months  of  the  year. 
However,  we  may,  in  these  times  of  excessive  dampness,  look 
upon  such  passages ,  not  merely  with  tolerance,  but  with 
the  grateful  feelings  of  the  enthusiastic  antiquarian  who 
unexpectedly  comes  across  the  complete  fossil  remains  of  an 
extinct  reptile. 

Talking  of  the  tracking  out  of  localities,  I  am  reminded  that 
the  interest  which  in  former  days  attached  to  the  task  of 
finding  a  novelist's  landmarks  has  now  grown  so  feeble  as  to  be 
almost  non-existent.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  no 
attempt  is  made  to  discover  spots  referred  to  in  stories.  Far, 
very  far,  from  it.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  ordinary 
Dickens  reader,  for  example,  seldom  wastes  his  time  visiting 
the  Bull  Inn,  or  Fort  Pitt,  at  Rochester;  the  reputed  site  of 
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Todger's  Commercial  Boarding  House  near  the  London 
Monument,  the  Temple  Fountain,  Staple  Inn,  or  other  famous 
spots  which  formerly  he  haunted,  and,  perchance,  stood  gaping 
at,  guide  in  hand,  for  hours.  Nevertheless,  there  is  at  this 
time  an  interest  taken  in  spots  which  exceeds  that  of  the  most 
ardent  physician,  whose  patient  has  broken  out  into  a  rash: 
an  interest  which  threatens  to  offer  more  obstruction  on  the 
King's  Highway  than  the  most  lawless  association  of  motor- 
cars, and  which  promises  to  reduce  ratepayers  who  conscien- 
tiously contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  thoroughfares,  to  a 
state  bordering  on  frenzy. 

Alas  for  our  walks  abroad !  No  longer  can  we  amble  forth 
feeling  the  prospective  joy  of  a  sweet  communing  with  nature. 
The  landscape  is  sure  to  be  dotted  with  the  forms  of 
innumerable  periodical  readers,  prodding  and  groping  in  the 
earth,  or  gazing  blankly  at  nothing  with  exaggerated 
unconcern.  Turn  were  we  will,  we  shall  hardly  avoid  the 
miniature  pitfalls  with  which  the  road  way  is  honeycombed ; 
tapes,  chains,  foot-rules,  spades,  picks,  and  other  implements 
of  the  purposeless  lounger  block  our  path;  while  maps,  or 
copies  of  weekly  newspapers,  or  other  journals  strew  the 
ground  like  the  relics  of  some  commonplace  pic-nic.  The 
merry  chink  of  the  much-sought  treasure  alone  is  wanting  to 
complete  the  picture. 

But  "to  return  to  the  subject."  We  have  all  read  the  opening 
chapter  which  introduces  the  ancient  and  weird  mansion  with 
a  west  wing,  and  a  highly  respectable,  but  decidedly  uncomfort- 
able, ghost.  I  have  often  wondered  why  a  well-bred  spectre 
should  find  its  most  congenial  habitat  in  the  western  portion 
of  an  aristocratic  family  residence;  and  I  can  find  no 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem.  The  east  wing  may  some- 
times be  occupied,  perhaps  under  the  shady  doctor's  orders,  or 
possibly  as  the  ghostly  equivalent  to  a  removal  to  the  town 
residence,  but  the  main  body  of  the  house  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment;  it  would  be  a  positive  degradation  to  reside 
there.  Consequently,  beyond  a  few  unexpected  and  midnight 
excursions  into  the  gardens — presumably  for  the  sake  of  the 
spectral  digestion — the  west  wing  remains  the  favoured 
quarter.  The  High  Priestess  of  West-Wingery — to  coin  a 
phrase — is  best  recalled  to  the  memory,  curiously  enough,  as 
the  authoress  of  a  story  whose  title  is  concerned  with  the 
opposite  point  of  the  compass.  Her  novels  are  still  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  housewife  who  loves  to  work  with  one  eye  on  the 
book  and  the  other  on  a  half-polished  fire-grate.  The  creed  set 
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forth  by  this  High  Priestess  is  a  harmless,  orthodox  dogma, 
taking  the  aristocratic  spectre  for  granted  with  a  pure  and 
simple  faith  positively  refreshing  in  these  degenerate  days. 
For  your  ghosts  of  the  present  are  a  low-class,  roving  lot  whose 
principles  are  as  shady  as  is  their  personal  appearance,  and 
who  foster  a  heterodox  doctrine  whereof  primitive  faith  forms 
no  part,  and  wherein  ribald  mockery  is  rampant.  These 
degenerate  spirits  haunt  humanity  not  as  the  frigidly  self- 
respecting,  even  condescending,  ancestry  of  noble  families, 
with  automatic  regularity  of  attendance,  and  invariable 
monotony  of  deportment,  but  as  common  tramps  with  disgusting 
variety,  both  of  contour  and  locality,  setting  at  defiance  the 
proud  traditions  of  an  erstwhile  aristocratic,  nay,  autocratic 
fraternity.  Debased  specimens  they  are,  who  scruple  not  to 
startle  common  serving  maids  and  brainless  kitchen  boys,  now 
in  a  guise  half-human,  now  in  one  wholly  bestial,  frequently 
in  no  guise  at  all,  making  their  presence  known  through  such 
very  low  and  vulgar  manifestations  as  the  tapping  of  tables,  or 
the  creaking  of  bedroom  furniture.  These  are  not  reputable 
ghosts,  apparitions,  spectres;  they  are  just  contemptible 
spooks ! 

We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  such  riff-raff  associate 
themselves  with  the  story-in-series,  and  have  no  concern  with 
the  serial  story.  Each  ghost  has  a  monthly  section  to  itself, 
and  the  instalments,  when  strung  together,  form  as  complete  a 
chain  as  can  be  expected  from  the  one  feature  common  to  all 
the  links.  This  solitary  feature  is  the  trained  specialist  or 
investigator,  who  pursues  the  spooks  with  a  revolver,  evincing 
from  the  first  an  unwarrantable  disposition  to  deny  that 
intangibility  which  is  the  chief  of  the  few  prerogatives  left  to 
the  unfortunate  "  boggart."  The  story-in-series  may  be 
described  as  a  paroxysm  in  half-a-dozen  gasps;  and  for  some 
years  there  has  been — as  the  doctors  say — "  a  good  deal  of  it 
going  about."  I  am  afraid  that  neither  radium  nor  X-rays 
will  cure  the  disease,  which  appears  to  have  taken  a  firm  grip 
upon  humanity,  but  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  small 
quantity  of  the  virus  with  which  I  am  vaccinating  you  on  this 
occasion  will  render  you  immune  from  serious  attacks  of  the 
malady.  The  investigator,  or  central  figure  referred  to,  is 
never  absent  from  this  class  of  story.  Sometimes  he  is  a 
scientist — chemist,  physicist,  electrical  engineer  or  what  not — 
employing  the  most  up-to-date  discoveries  in  a  manner  and  to 
a  degree  calculated  to  make  the  discoverer's  hair  stand  on  end  : 
at  other  times  he  is  merely  a  jester,  or  again,  a  simple 
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detective,  acting  in  irresponsible  opposition  to  Scotland  Yard, 
which  latter  institution  is  very  meek  and  submissive  over  its 
invariable  humiliation.  His  original  is  to  be  found  in  the 
person  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe's  Auguste  Dupin,  whose  truly 
wonderful  powers  are  cleverly  displayed  in  the  stories  of  "  The 
Purloined  Letter,"  and  "The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue." 
More  recently,  Dupin  has  been  re-incarnated  under  various 
names ;  with  great  cleverness  and  originality,  no  doubt,  but, 
nevertheless,  re-incarnated ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
hesitate  to  accord  to  that  morbid  but  great  genius  Poe  the 
credit  which  is,  without  question,  his  due.  As  a  solver  of 
complex  problems,  the  modern  ex-officio  detective  has  acquired 
a  considerable  reputation,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
able  to  approach  a  case  with  a  full-blown,  foregone  conclusion, 
and  afterwards  to  discover  steps  by  which  he  might  have 
reached  the  solution,  had  he  not  been  miraculously  aware  of 
the  secret  from  the  commencement.  These  analytical  steps  are 
for  the  benefit  of  his  friend,  who  never  fails  to  accompany  the 
investigator  on  his  excursions,  because,  being  absolutely  devoid 
of  reasoning  faculties,  and  unable  to  do  anything  but  get  in 
everybody's  way,  he  is  naturally  a  very  great  acquisition  to  all 
concerned.  But  the  detective  is  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his 
chronicler,  which  is  a  very  consoling  fact  for  the  reason  that 
the  hero  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  modern  fiction. 
It  may  well  be  that  he  has  departed  in  search  of  the  villain, 
who  has  also  vanished,  and  whose  loss  is  perhaps  the  more 
regrettable  of  the  two.  In  their  place,  we  have  a  hybrid 
specimen  combining  the  chief  characteristics  of  both,  and  with 
this  evolution  we  must  perforce  be  content. 

In  the  good  old  days  the  hero  moved  through  the  story  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  marry  the  girl  at  the  finish,  unless, 
indeed,  it  was  to  find  occupation  for  the  scoundrel,  who,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  would  have  got  on  very  well  without  his 
assistance.  This  latter  gentleman  was  certainly  very 
industrious ;  forging  wills,  persecuting  females,  suspending 
the  Sword  of  Damocles  over  the  hoary  head  of  the  broken-down 
father,  hocussing  wine,  or  otherwise  making  preparation  for 
sad  accidents,  and  generally  displaying  an  ingenuity  worthy — 
as  the  phrase  goes — of  a  better  cause.  But  the  poor  fellow 
never  profited  by  his  exertions,  in  the  long  run,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  gave  up  the  business,  and  bolted. 

Now,  all  that  is  changed.  Again  we  refer  to  the  story-in- 
series,  and  here  and  there  we  find  the  new  compound 
flourishing  and  blazing  like  a  sunflower.  He  enlists  our 
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sympathies — perhaps — as  a  gentleman  burglar.  By  virtue  of 
his  evening  dress,  his  expensive  cigars,  his  costly  rings  and 
his  elegant  diction,  he  seeks  to  palm  himself  off  on  us  as  a 
heroic  character,  but  he  none  the  less  produces  the  dark  lantern 
and  the  jemmy,  and  makes  no  half-hearted  attempt  upon  his 
next-door  neighbour's  jewel  cases,  or  upon  the  safe  of  the 
nearest  bank.  He  mingles  with  society  and  discusses  over  the 
sumptuous  banquet  his  own  latest  robbery,  while  mentally 
planning  a  scheme  for  changing  the  proprietorship  of  the 
diamond  necklace  lying  about  the  throat  of  his  charming 
vis-a-vis.  He  salves  his  conscience  at  times  by  relieving  more 
open  scoundrels  of  their  spoil,  but  omits  the  trifling  detail  of 
restoring  the  goods  to  the  rightful  owner.  He  is  a  complete 
rascal,  but  he  is  a  renowned  athlete,  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  if  he  fails  to  marry  the  heroine, 
it  is  no  fault  of  his,  for  there  is  no  heroine  to  marry. 

There  is,  in  much  of  the  fiction  of  to-day,  a  frequently 
recurring  suggestion  of  the  absorbing  nature  of  our  business 
life,  which  is  not  very  refreshing.  The  old,  hackneyed  plots, 
totally  untrue  to  reality  though  they  were,  had  the  virtue  of 
wooing  our  brains  from  the  superfluous  consideration  of  our 
daily  toil.  What  was  there  in  the  tragedy  of  the  cliff ;  the  dark 
crime  of  the  stagnant  pool;  the  menacing  prophecies  of  the 
toothless  old  hag,  to  remind  us  of  the  deplorable  state  of  trade, 
the  bad  debts  ruled  off  in  the  ledger,  or  the  sudden  collapse 
of  our  pet  investment?  Nothing!  But  what  is  the  state  of 
affairs  to-day?  The  Stock  Exchange  and  the  merchant's  office 
are  favourite  scenes  for  the  development  of  that  which  serves 
for  a  plot;  the  most  exciting  incidents  turn  upon  the  sale  of 
shares,  the  making  of  colossal  fortunes,  or  the  weathering  of 
financial  crises,  and  the  wedding  of  a  successful  cotton  cornerer 
with  the  fabulously  rich  heiress  of  a  tinned  lobster  king,  forms 
the  nearest  approach  to  romance  or  tender  sentiment  indulged 
in  by  the  avaricious  author.  Were  it  not  for  the  chivalrous 
swashbuckler,  who  merrily  ruffles  it  through  the  gilded  courts 
of  Mediaeval  France,  or  the  modern  gallant  who  discovers  a 
brand  new  Petty  Kingdom  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  we  might 
almost  believe  that  romance  in  literature  has  entirely  departed. 
But  we  must  not  conclude  in  so  hopeless  a  strain.  Some  fev.r 
authors  we  have  upon  whom  a  fringe,  at  least,  of  the  prophet's 
mantle  has  fallen,  and  to  these  we  look  for  the  light  which  must 
surely  come.  There  will  one  day  appear  the  first  signs  of  a 
reaction — whether  due  to  a  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fashion,  a 
fresh  caprice  of  the  popular  mind,  or  the  slower  and  more 
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natural  process  of  evolution,  we  need  not  trouble  to  enquire. 
We  may  readily  persuade  ourselves  that  the  present  breathless 
turning  of  the  literary  sausage  machine  must,  in  the  course  of 
time,  either  wear  out  the  grinder  or  satiate  the  consumer.  It 
is  incredible  that  the  lavish  expenditure  of  incident,  which,  in 
these  days,  frequently  exceeds,  in  the  space  of  three  pages,  that 
which  formerly  sufficed  for  three  volumes,  will  not,  in  the 
natural  order  of  events,  leave  the  once  fertile  mind  of  the 
novelist  a  barren  waste.  An  interregnum  of  chaos  will  follow, 
and  this  in  its  turn  will  dissolve  into  the  dawn  of  a  new  era, 
rich  with  promise  of  a  glorious  future. 

Let  us  then  look  for  this  Resurgam  of  fiction,  in  the  mean- 
time cherishing  what  is  most  worthy  in  modern  writing,  and 
turning  again,  and  yet  again,  to  the  older  works  which  have 
charmed  us  so  often,  and  so  deeply.  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
George  Eliot,  Scott,  Kingsley,  and  a  goodly  gathering  of  other 
tried  and  trusty  friends  are  ever  at  our  elbow,  ready  to  bear 
us  company  in  the  old,  familiar  way ;  and  chilled  as  we  are  by 
the  latter-day  pictures  of  Human  Nature  in  its  most  -sordid 
aspects,  the  older  presentment  of  Humanity  still  remains  to 
warm  our  hearts,  and  leave  us  better  for  the  reading. 

Mr.  TINSLBY  PRATT  read  some  original  verses  and  the 
following  paper:  — 
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It  is  the  prime  fault  of  the  enthusiast  in  poetry,  as  in  other 
forms  of  literary  art,  that  having  made  a  particular  writer  the 
god  of  his  idolatry  he  deliberately  shuts  his  eyes  to  any 
shortcomings  or  failures  in  the  works  of  his  idol.  It  is  so 
to-day  in  a  great  measure  with  Kipling's  somewhat  aggressive 
muse — it  was  so  with  Tennyson  at  a  period  when  his  poems 
served  as  a  later  gospel  for  humanity.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
poet  if  he  is  able  to  discern  that  the  well-intentioned  adulation 
of  his  friends  has  sometimes  led  him  astray,  and  who  is  strong 
enough  to  cast  these  trifles  aside  as  worthless.  That  is  what 
happens  if  the  poet  is  himself  a  competent  critic  of  his  own 
work.  But  this  corrective  gift  is  by  no  means  common  in  poets, 
even  of  the  first  rank.  "  Wordsworth,"  we  are  told  by  Professor 
Raleigh,  "  did  not  know  a  gem  from  a  pebble.  ...  A  sincere 
account  of  a  real  experience  was  never  valueless  in  his  eyes." 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  who  met  him  in  1835,  said  of  his  conversa- 
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tion  :  "  He  keeps  tumbling  out  the  highest  and  deepest  thoughts 
that  the  mind  of  man  can  reach,  in  a  stream  of  discourse  which 
is  so  oddly  broken  by  the  little  hitches  and  interruptions  of 
common  life  that  we  admire  and  laugh  at  him  by  turns."  And 
again  in  his  note  to  the  "  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  "  Wordsworth 
thinks  it  proper  to  record  "  how  he  rubbed  the  skin  of  his  heel 
by  wearing  too  tight  a  shoe,  and  how  he  sought  and  obtained 
relief."  And  this  insensibility  to  vulgar  contrasts  might,  as 
every  reader  knows,  be  very  abundantly  illustrated  from  his 
poems.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Tennyson.  He  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  both  creative  and  appreciative,  and  possessed 
the  critical  faculty  in  no  small  degree,  both  of  which  qualities 
were  lacking  in  the  Lake  poet.  Yet  the  sincere  student  of  a 
poet  is  honestly  desirous  of  acquainting  himself  with  every- 
thing which  comes  from  his  author's  pen.  The  pen  may  not 
always  be  of  refined  gold,  but  the  work  produced  is  not  the  less 
interesting  on  that  account.  If  a  poet  chooses  to  exclude  some 
fifty  odd  pieces  from  his  collected  poems  it  may  be  of  some 
consequence  to>  learn  the  reason  of  their  exclusion,  and  whether 
in  the  interests  of  an  author's  reputation,  they  really  deserve 
to  be  suppressed. 

In  the  preface  to  these  suppressed  poems  of  Tennyson  the 
editor  says :  "Tennyson  is  a  brilliant  example  of  the  adage  that 
'  genius  is  the  capacity  of  taking  infinite  pains.'  Born  probably 
with  little  more  than  the  average  gift  for  rhyme,  he  early  in 
life  determined  to  be  a  poet,  as  another  might  determine  to  be 
a  doctor  or  a  soldier." 

I  must  confess  that  until  this  little  volume  came  into  my 
hands  I  never  had  quite  realised  to  what  extent  Tennyson  was 
a  '  made '  poet.  In  those  boyish  verses — "  Poems  by  Two 
Brothers  " — we  are  made  aware  from  what  poets  the  brothers 
had  drawn  their  inspiration — Byron  here — Keats,  perhaps,  in 
another  place.  And  in  the  early  poems  now  included  in  the 
collected  works  we  know  that  both  in  form  and  manner 
Tennyson  owed  something  to  "  Barry  Cornwall."  But  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  many  of  the  items  now  collected  into  this 
volume  of  suppressed  poems  were  written  when  Tennyson  had 
passed  the  period  of  adolescence — in  fact,  after  the  age  at 
which  Keats,  Byron,  and  Shelley  had  done  their  work  and 
died.  Still,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  some  of  these  verses 
afresh,  and  to  observe  that  the  poet  had  the  critical  sense  to 
reject  them  from  later  collections  of  his  writings.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  understand  why  Tennyson  did  not  include 
"  Timbuctoo  "  amongst  his  early  verses.  I  conceive  it  possible 
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that  it  would  prove  more  acceptable  to  some  of  his  admirers 
than  "Airy  Fairy  Lilian"  and  some  few  poems  of  a  like 
character. 

Listen  to  this  description  of  the  city  of  Timbuctoo :  — 

Then  first  within  the  South  methought  I  saw 

A  wilderness  of  spires,  and  chrystal  pile 

Of  rampart  upon  rampart,  dome  on  dome, 

Illimitable  range  of  battlement 

On  battlement,  and  the  Imperial  height 

Of  Canopy  o'ercanopied.     Behind, 

In  diamond  light,  upsprung  the  dazzling  Cones 

Of  Pyramids,  as  far  surpassing  Earth's 

As  Heaven  than  Earth  is  fairer.     Each  aloft 

Upon  his  narrow'd  Eminence  bore  globes 

Of  wheeling  suns,  or  stars,  or  semblances 

Of  either,  showering  circular  abyss 

Of  radiance.     But  the  glory  of  the  place 

Stood  out  a  pillar'd  front  of  burnished  gold 

Interminably  high,  if  gold  it  were, 

Or  metal  more  ethereal,  and  beneath 

Two  doors  of  blinding  brilliance,  where  no  gaze 

Might  rest  stood  open,  and  the  eye  could  scan 

Through  length  of  porch,  and  lake,  and  boundless  trail, 

Part  of  a  throne  of  fiery  flame,  where  from 

The  snowy  skirting  of  a  garment  hung, 

And  glimpse  of  multitudes  of  multitudes 

That  minister'd  around  it — if  I  saw 

These  things  distinctly,  for  my  human  brain 

Stagger'd  beneath  the  vision,  and  thick  night 

Came  down  upon  my  eyelids,  and  I  fell." 

The  inspiration  is  obvious.  Yet  how  one  misses  the  deep 
organ-note  of  the  master.  Compare  it  for  a  moment  with 
this: — 

Anon,  out  of  the  earth,  a  fabric  huge 

Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 

Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet, 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 

Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 

With  golden  architrave;  nor  did  these  want 

Cornice  or  frieze,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven  : 
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The  roof  was  fretted  gold.     Not  Babylon 

Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 

Equall' d  in  all  their  glories,  to  enshrine 

Belus  or  Serapis,  their  Gods;  or  seat 

Their  Kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 

In  wealth  and  luxury.     The  ascending  pile 

Soon  fix'd  her  stately  height;  and  straight  the  doors, 

Opening  their  brazen  folds,  discover  wide 

Within,  her  ample  spaces,  o'er  the  smooth 

And  level  pavement ;  from  the  arched  roof 

Pendent  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 

With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielding  light 

As  from  a  sky. 

One  would  not  willingly  lose  sight  of  "  Timbuctoo,"  despite 
its  imitative  manner,  and  for  this  reason  alone  readers  of 
Tennyson  should  be  glad  to  possess  this  little  collection  of 
suppressed  verses.  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  this  volume 
include  the  original  version  of  "  The  Lover's  Tale "  and  a 
number  of  smaller  pieces  contributed  to  annuals  and  magazines 
which  are  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  what  very  poor  stuff 
Tennyson  could  sometimes  write  and  regard  as  fit  for  publica- 
tion. Here  is  "  The  Skipping  Rope  "  which  appeared  in  every 
edition  of  Tennyson  until  1851 :  — 

Sure  never  yet  was  Antelope 

Could  skip  so  lightly  by. 
Stand  off,  or  else  my  skipping  rope 

Will  hit  you  in  the  eye. 
How  lightly  whirls  the  skipping  rope ! 

How  fairy-like  you  fly ! 
Go,  get  you  gone,  you  muse  and  mope — 

I  hate  that  silly  sigh. 
Nay,  dearest,  teach  me  how  to  hope, 

Or  tell  me  how  to  die. 
There,  take  it,  take  my  skipping  rope, 

And  hang  yourself  thereby 

Other  items  of  interest  include  four  verses,  suppressed  after 
1842,  from  "A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  the  "Lines  to 
Christopher  North,"  and  the  piece  entitled  "0  Darling  Room," 
which  excited  the  ridicule  of  Bulwer-Lytton,  which  ridicule, 
in  "  The  New  Timon,"  drew  from  Tennyson  those  bitter  lines  in 
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Punch,  February  28th,   1846,  on  "The  New  Timon  and  the 
Poets":  — 

We  know  him,  out  of  Shakespeare's  art, 

And  those  fine  curses  which  he  spoke ! 
Th'  old  Timon,  with  his  noble  heart, 

That  strongly  loathing,  greatly  broke. 

So  died  the  Old  :  here  comes  the  New  : 

Regard  him  :  a  familiar  face  : 
I  thought  we  knew  him.     What,  it's  you, 

The  padded  man — that  wears  the  stays. 

Who  killed  the  girls  and  thrill'd  the  boys 

With  dandy  pathos  when  you  wrote, 
A  Lion  you,  that  made  a  noise 

And  shook  a  mane  en  papillotes. 

And  once  you  tried  the  Muses  too  : 
You  fail'd,  Sir  :  therefore  now  you  turn, 

You  fall  on  those  who  are  to  you 
As  captain  is  to  subaltern. 

But  men  of  long  enduring  hopes, 
And  careless  what  this  hour  may  bring, 

Can  pardon  little  would-be  Popes 
And  Brummels,  when  they  try  to  sting. 

An  artist,  Sir,  should  rest  in  art, 

And  waive  a  little  of  his  claim; 
To  have  the  deep,  poetic  heart 

Is  more  than  all  poetic  fame. 

But  you,  Sir,  you  are  hard  to  please, 

You  never  look  but  half  content : 
Nor  like  a  gentleman  at  ease 

With  moral  breadth  of  temperament. 

And  what  with  spites  and  what  with  fears. 

You  cannot  let  a  body  be  : 
It's  always  singing  to  your  ears 

"  They  call  this  man  as  good  as  me.." 
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What  profits  now  to  understand 

The  merits  of  a  spotless  shirt — 
A  dapper  boot — a  little  hand — 

If  half  the  little  soul  is  dirt? 

You  talk  of  tinsel !     Why  we  see 
The  old  mark  of  rouge  upon  your  cheeks. 

You  prate  of  nature !     You  are  he 
That  split  his  life  about  the  cliques. 

A  Timon  you !     Nay,  nay,  for  shame  : 

It  looks  too  arrogant  a  jest — 
The  fierce,  old  man — to  take  his  name 

You  bandbox.     Off,  and  let  him  rest. 

Tennyson  declared  at  a  later  date :  "  I  never  sent  my  lines  to 
Punch;  John  Foster  did.  They  were  too  bitter.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  ever  have  published  them."  Here  is  a 
single  verse  from  the  piece  entitled  "  0  Darling  Room  "  :  — 

O  darling  room,  my  heart's  delight, 
Dear  room,  the  apple  of  my  sight, 
With  thy  two  couches  soft  and  white, 
There  is  no  room  so  exquisite, 
No  little  room  so  warm  and  bright 
Wherein  to  read,  wherein  to  write. 

Yet  Arthur  Hallam  wrote  to  Tennyson  that  this  poem  was 
"  mighty  pleasant."  So  there  was,  after  all,  some  cause  for 
Lytton's  complaint,  though  he  might,  with  advantage,  have 
left  the  subject  of  the  pension  alone.  Tennyson  had  been 
praised  far  beyond  his  deserts  for  some  of  those  early  poems 
by  a  host  of  admiring  friends  who  had  the  ear  of  the  press  and 
perhaps  the  attack  was  timely  and  served  a  useful  purpose. 
At  least  it  could  do  no  real  harm. 

Of  local  interest  are  some  lines  entitled  "  Mablethorpe," 
which  first  appeared  in  the  "  Manchester  Athenaeum  Album," 
1850.  But  apart  from  items  of  interest  to  the  merely  curious 
the  volume  contains  a  few  sonnets  and  lyrical  pieces,  which,  if 
they  attain  no  high  degree  of  excellence,  are  at  least  equal  to 
many  things  which  the  poet  thought  fit  to  retain  in  his  collected 
works,  and  for  that  reason  the  little  book  justifies  its  existence. 

Mr.  T.  SWINDELLS  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Market 
Street,  Manchester." 
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MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1904. — Mr.  GBO.  MILNBR,  the  Presi- 
dent, took  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  D.  MBTCALF  read  this  paper  on 

SOME    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    DRYDEN. 

Our  distinguished  President  has  already  delivered  a  paper 
before  this  Club  on  "  Dryden  as  Lyrist,"  but  as  rather  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away  since  then,  I  feel 
that  in  dealing  with  the  "  Characteristics  of  Dryden  "  I  shall 
not  weary  you  by  traversing  ground  which  might  otherwise  be 
considered  already  overdone;  and  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  perusing  Mr.  Milner's  remarks  as  read  on  that 
occasion  before  drafting  out  my  present  paper.  One  reason 
for  this,  curiously  enough,  acting  at  first  as  almost  sufficient 
cause  for  my  withdrawal  from  the  task,  ultimately  proved  a 
weighty  incentive  to  proceed,  even  though  failure,  harsh 
criticism,  and  disappointment  loom  ahead. 

I  will  therefore  content  myself  by  a  mere  passing  reference 
to  that  earlier  paper,  the  first  sentence  of  which  reads:  — 
"  Dryden's  lyrics  are  not  numerous."  That  may  be  perhaps 
because  the  personal  emotion  was  not  very  often  called  forth  in 
Dryden's  case.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  any  great 
degree  of  emotional  power  was  not  one  of  the  chief  traits  in 
Dryden's  character.  He  was  a  man  not  prone  to  give  way 
under  stress  of  circumstances,  but  changing  events  bringing 
about  varied  conditions  of  life  and  comfort,  he  adapted  himself 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  new  arrangement,  making  the 
best  of  things  as  he  found  them. 

Born  in  1631,  his  experiences  fell  amongst  the  most 
troublous  times  in  our  history.  Shall  we  say  he  was  inconsistent? 
I  think  not.  Dryden  does  not  appear  to  have  written  much  in  his 
younger  days.  The  means  of  preserving  his  earlier  effusions 
were  very  scanty.  This  may  possibly  account  for  the  apparent 
silence  of  his  muse  during  his  earlier  years,  its  first  effort  of 
which  we  have  any  record  being  an  elegy  written  on  the  death  of 
the  youthful  Lord  Hastings,  a  fellow-student  of  Dryden's  at 
Westminster  School.  This  poem  shows  that  even  in  his  youth — 
Dryden  being  but  seventeen  years  old  at  the  time — he  was  already 
gaining  a  fair  insight  into  the  characters  of  men  and  the  world 
generally.  For  instance,  it  would  require  some  little  know- 
ledge, I  had  well-nigh  written  experience,  together  with  the 
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exercise  of  his  power  to  observe  and  record  the  mariners  of 
those  around  him,  to  produce:  — 

Must  Drunkards,  Lechers,  spent  with  sinning,  live 
With  such  helps  as  Broths,  Possets,  Physic  give? 
None  live  but  such  as  should  die?  shall  we  meet 
With  none  but  ghostly  fathers  in  the  street  ? 

The  early  training  of  his  youth-  will  doubtless  account  for  the 
religious  touches  with  which  he  tones  many  of  his  writings; 
though  I  should  here  remark  that  we  must  view  with  some 
misgivings  his  maturer  works.  May  not  that  debasing 
tendency,  most  noticeable  perhaps  in  his  Dramas,  however,  be 
taken  more  as  an  instance  of  his  adaptableness  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ?  For  Dryden  has  himself 
left  on  record — "  That  I  admire  not  any  Comedy  equally  with 
Tragedy  is,  perhaps,  from  the  sullenness  of  my  humour — but 
that  I  detest  those  farces  which  are  now  the  frequent  intertain- 
ments  of  the  stage  I  am  sure  I  have  reason  on  my  side." 
Certain  it  is  when  comparing  his  work — I  now,  of  course,  here 
refer  to  his  better  work — one  feels  tempted  to  enquire,  is  he 
really  serious  when  he  writes  to  his  friend  John  Hoddesdon  ?  :  — 

Young  Eaglet,  who  thy  nest  so  soon  forsook, 

So  lofty  and  divine  a  course  hast  took 

As  all  admire 

And  making  Heaven  thy  aim  hast  had  the  Grace 
To  look  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  i'  the  face? 

And  again,  in  "  Threnodia  Augustalis  "  :  — 

Soft  as  those  gentle  whispers  were,  in  which 

The  Almighty  did  appear ; 

By  the  "  still  voice  "  the  Prophet  knew  Him  there, 

That  Peace  which  made  thy  prosperous  reign  to  shine, 

That  Peace  thou  leavs't  to  thy  imperial  line, 

That  Peace,  oh  happy  shade,  be  ever  thine ! 

One  more  illustration  to  help  us  to  feel  that  after  all  Dryden 
had  some  good  thoughts  :  — 

Look  humbly  upward,  see  His  Will  disclose, 

The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  impose ; 

A  mulct,  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 

Had  not  Eternal  Wisdom  found  the  way ; 

And  with  celestial  wealth  supplied  thy  store  : 

His  Justice  makes  the  fine;  His  Mercy  quits  the  score. 
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Milton's  works  exercised  an  influence  over  young  Dryden,  an 
influence  albeit  not  very  permanent.  It  is  also  very  probable  that 
Dryden  would  come  into  personal  contact  with  the  great  Milton. 
That  Dryden  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  immortal  work  of 
the  Blind  Poet  is  shown  in  the  dramatic  Poem  "  The  State  of 
Innocence,"  adapted  from  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and 
published  in  the  same  year  that  Milton  died,  1674.  It  is  even 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  Milton  had  seen  this  poem 
in  manuscript,  and  if  so  that  he  would  express  some  opinion  on 
the  work ;  but  I  think  we  may  dismiss  the  suggestion  (recorded 
by  Scott  as  having  been  brought  down  by  tradition)  that  Milton 
regarded  Dryden  as  a  "  good  rhymer  but  no  poet."  Dryden 
tells  us  that  the  writing  of  this  work  occupied  him  about  a 
month.  It  was  intended  for  the  then  Duchess  of  York,  but  so 
many  copies  were  getting  dispersed  abroad  without  his 
knowledge  and  consent  that  he  decided  to  publish  it  himself. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  1649  to  1660,  Dryden  appears  to 
have  written  very  little  that  has  been  preserved.  His  first  poem 
has  been  already  mentioned,  that  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings ; 
the  lines  prefixed  to  the  epigrams  of  his  friend  John  Hoddesdon 
were  written  the  year  following,  and  then  we  seem  to  have  a 
lonely  period  of — shall  I  term  it — "  poetical  silence."  His 
genius  seems  to  have  lain  dormant.  His  next  outburst  of 
importance  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Cromwell's  final  exit 
from  the  temptations  of  all  that  pomp  and  power  were  able  to 
offer,  in  1658;  and  it  is  not  until  the  restraint  of  puritanical 
influence  is  removed  that  we  find  Dryden  able  to  shake  himself 
up,  as  it  were,  spread  out  his  wings  and  soar  into  the  delightful 
realms  of  imagery,  out  of  which  he  has  worked,  with  much 
skill,  those  lines  of  bitter  satire,  inherent  poetry,  and  clever 
translation.  He  was  a  sturdy  combatant  who  seldom  met 
defeat  in  a  war  with  words.  Extravagant,  if  not  exuberant, 
in  his  eulogies.  Scholarly  and  profound  in  the  richness  of  his 
translations  from  the  old  Latin  authors.  Yet,  to  me,  compared 
with  modern  poets  his  writings  generally  lack  the  sweet  calm 
and  restfulness  imparted  to  one  when  perusing  Wordsworth. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  and  delightfully  pleasing  bits 
of  inspiration  these  exceptions  are ;  but  alas,  master,  for  they 
are  borrowed  !  Neither  does  his  inventive  genius  seem  to  equal 
that  of  Tennyson.  We  find  very  little  of  his  best  work  which 
does  not  rest  upon  some  historical  or  other  borrowed  basis.  I 
use  the  word  "  historical "  in  rather  a  wide  sense ;  history  as 
touching  important  current  events,  noted  by  him  personally, 
as  in  the  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  and  "  Absolem  and  Achitophel;" 
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or  history  of  minor  and  more  local  interest,  delivered  over  to 
him  for  embellishment  by  some  person  able  to  pay  the  drafts- 
man's fee,  as  in  "  Eleonora."  His  fables  were  more  than 
suggested  by  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio;  his  finest  hymn, 
"  Creator  Spirit,"  was  a  translation,  and  the  beautiful  phrasing 
of  his  translations  from  Horace  is  but  the  glorious  apparel  in 
which  he  has  clothed  the  ideas  held  out  and  conveyed  to  him  by 
that  incomparable  poet. 

Dryden  seems  to  have  been  well  adapted  for  the  office  of 
Laureate,  an  office  which  he  held  for  about  eighteen  years,  from 
1670  until  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  although  King  James  II.  confirmed  the  Laureateship 
to  him,  poor  Dryden's  wine  cellar  seems  to  have  suffered.  His 
Sovereign,  with  a  laudable  desire  perhaps  of  promoting  the 
consumption  of  the  best  home-brewed,  failed  to  award  the  usual 
butt  of  wine;  or  it  may  have  been  from  some  qualm  of 
conscience,  perhaps  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  giving  a  man 
the  "  sack "  directly  he  had  given  him  the  appointment. 
Dryden  could  divert  his  literary  talent  into  any  channel  the 
dictate  of  his  own  mind,  or  of  those  in  a  position  to  command, 
might  direct.  Indeed,  an  important  characteristic  of  Dryden 
was  his  wonderful  power  as  a  writer  of  prose,  some  of  his 
writings  in  prose  being  as  fine,  in  a  way,  as  his  poetry. 

In  dealing  with  the  romantic  drama  after  the  Restoration, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  important  part  played  by  Dryden  in 
regard  to  the  stage.  Mark  the  skill  with  which  he  divined 
the  trend  of  public  taste,  how  he  contrived  to  adapt  the 
resources  of  his  art  to  new  conditions,  the  splendour  and 
harmony  of  his  verse,  and  how  his  success  brought  about 
envyings  and  imitations  on  the  part  of  his  contemporaries, 
none  of  whom  could  vie  with  him. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  many  details  respecting  his  dramas, 
but  merely  content  myself  by  stating  they  may  be  divided  into 
four  great  classes:  — 

1.  His  heroic  plays,  as  the  "  Conquest  of  Granada,"  produced 
in  1670. 

2.  Imitations  of  Shakespeare ;  Dryden's  "  All  for  Love,"  1678, 
being  practically  a  re-cast  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

3.  Political  dramas,  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  style 
being  the  "  Duke  of  Guise,"  written  by  Dryden  in  conjunction 
with  Lee. 

4.  Comedies:   "Mr.  Limberham,"  produced  in  1678;  "The 
Spanish  Friar,"  produced  in  1632,  and  many  others. 

Those  of  his  contemporaries  who  obtained  any  degree    of 
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success — it  may  possibly  be  of  distinction — at  that  time 
doubtless  worked  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Dryden,  and  of 
which  (in  so  far  as  his  dramas  are  concerned)  he  had  sketched 
out  the  first  examples. 

Although  now  verging,  perhaps,  on  the  outskirts  of  my 
subject,  the  characteristics  of  Dryden,  my  paper  would,  I  feel 
sure,  be  considered  incomplete  were  I  not  to  draw  attention 
to  those  inspiriting  lines  in  his  translations  from  Horace;  one 
passage  where  he  seems  to  teach  men  the  importance  of  grasping 
that  which  now  is,  contains  a  lesson  we  may  apply  alike  to 
pleasure  and  to  industry:  — 

To-morrow  and  her  works  defy, 
Lay  hold  upon  the  present  hour, 
And  snatch  the  pleasures  passing  by, 
To  put  them  out  of  Fortune's  power. 
Nor  love,  nor  love's  delights  disdain; 
Whate'er  thou  gett'st  to-day,  is  gain. 

And  the  other  where  the  poet,  having  been  more  than  usually 
successful  in  his  day's  pursuits,  is  constrained,  as  it  were,  to 
shake  hands  all  round,  dance  about  with  glee  and  exclaim :  — 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 

He,  who  can  call  to-day  his  own; 
He,  who  secure  within,  can  say, 
To-morrow,  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day. 

Be  fair,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  shine, 

The  joys  I  have  possessed,  in  spite  of  fate  are  mine. 

Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power ; 

But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour. 

"THE  PRESS." 

Mr.  JOHN  H.  SWANN  read  a  paper  on  an  anonymous  book 
published  in  1822,  entitled  "  The  Press :  or  Literary  Chit- 
Chat:  a  Satire."  In  rhymed  dialogue,  between  three  persons, 
the  author  (said  to  have  been  one  James  Harley)  passes 
judgment  on  the  leading  writers  of  the  period,  including 
Scott,  Byron,  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Miss 
Edgeworth,  and  many  others.  There  are  prose  notes  to  each  of 
the  three  parts  of  the  production.  A  note  on  Charles  Lamb 
reads  thus :  "  Lambe  is  also  a  pleasing  writer,  but  egregiously 
affected.  His  '  Mr.  H.'  possesses  excellencies  as  a  farce  that 
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induce  me  to  wish  its  author  would  devote  himself  to  such  a 
species  of  writing  instead  of  mawkish  tales,  or  such  vapid  and 
thoroughly  ridiculous  articles  as  most  of  those  '  Elia '  writes  in 
the  London  Magazine." 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  a  poem  written  during  a  holiday 
at  Porthleven,  on  the  Cornish  coast. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  Sir  John 
Suckling. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1904. — The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Goodacre  presented  a  framed  copy  of  a  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  the  portrait  of  the  Hon.  LadyBingham, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

PETRARCH    NIGHT. 

The  sixth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  Italian  poet  Petrarch 
(1304—1374)  was  celebrated  by  devoting  the  evening  to  papers 
on  various  aspects  of  his  life  and  writings. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Petrarch : 
The  Man  and  the  Poet." 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  contributed  a  paper  entitled  "  Petrarch." 

Mr.  F.  BONAVIA  read  the  following  paper:  — 

PETRARCH    AND    DANTE. 

Mr.  Garnett,  in  his  excellent  "  Italian  Literature,"  speaking 
of  Dante  and  Milton,  says: — "In  one  point  of  view  Dante's 
figure  is  the  most  imposing  of  any  poet's ;  for,  intensely  local 
as  he  is,  he  yet  interprets  all  mediaeval  Europe.  When, 
however,  he  is  compared  with  his  closest  analogue,  Milton, 
simply  as  a  poet,  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  comparison  is  to 
his  advantage."  From  this  point  of  view,  we  may  say  that 
Dante  is  on  the  whole  inferior  to  Petrarch,  at  least  inferior 
in  the  number  of  masterpieces  in  pure  and  simple  poetry.  And 
the  reason  is  easily  found.  Dante  was  a  hero  par  excellence: 
poetry  was  not  an  end  to  him,  but  the  means  he  used  to  open 
his  inner  self  to  us.  His  contemporaries  no  doubt  were  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  poet,  but  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
like  the  enthusiasm  shown  for  Petrarch.  Nobody  dreamed  that 
Dante  was  the  man  who  for  future  generations  was  to  embody 
the  whole  middle  age,  who  kept  Italy  together  during  civil  wars 
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of  centuries,  who  finally  made  his  country  one  united  nation 
once  more.  While  Petrarch  was  feasted  by  everybody,  receiving 
such  honours  as  only  the  greatest  could  hope  for,  enjoying  a 
studious  leisure  of  Arqua,  Dante  was  seeking  in  vain  peace 
for  himself  and  a  hero  for  his  country.  In  the  Convito  he  says 
of  himself :  "  As  it  pleased  the  citizens  of  the  beautiful  and 
famous  daughter  of  Rome,  Florence,  to  expel  me  from  its 
bosom  ...  I  have  gone  through  all  the  land  where  this 
language  is  spoken,  a  pilgrim,  almost  a  beggar,  showing  the 
injuries  of  fortune  which  often  are  wrongly  brought  up  against 
the  unfortunate.  Indeed  I  have  been  carried  to  many  shores 
like  a  ship  without  sail  and  without  guide  .  .  .  and  I  have 
looked  vile  in  the  eyes  of  many  who  through  my  little  fame 
might  have  thought  differently  of  me."  Apart  from  the  fight 
for  the  ideal  which  is  the  common  lot  of  all  keen  sensitive 
genius,  Dante  experienced  all  the  bitterness  of  life.  Can  we 
marvel  at  the  bitterness  of  his  retorts  ? 

It. is  greatly  to  Petrarch's  credit  that  in  an  age  of  fighting 
he  made  potentates  feel  that  another  power  had  arisen  mightier 
than  the  sword.  As  Carducci  finally  said  of  Dante :  "  The 
gods  depart,  the  poet's  squire  remains."  Petrarch  had  also 
bitter  words,  such  as  Dante  never  wrote,  on  the  scandals  of 
the  Papal  Court  But  yet  Dante's  judgment  is  so  severe  that 
we  are  almost  apt  to  think  of  it  as  revenge  at  times ;  but  the 
idea  of  revenge  was  very  far  from  Dante's  mind.  He  puts  in 
Virgil's  mouth:  — 

Here  pity  most  doth  show  herself  alive 
When  she  is  dead. 

He  only  wanted  to  be  just;  for  such  wretches  it  was  pitiful  to 
feel  no  pity. 

Carducci,  speaking  of  the  Paradiso  of  Laura,  calls  Dante's 
paradise  a  vast  desert  of  theological  light ;  we  must  not  take  it 
literally.  Apart  from  the  merits  of  Petrarch,  theology  was  for 
Dante  supreme,  and  in  that  paradise  was  Beatrice,  love  and 
knowledge;  what  other  paradise  could  the  world  dream  of? 

Dante  had  turned  soured  away  from  mankind ;  neither  Pope 
nor  Emperor  was  to  his  liking ;  and  if  he  is  more  bitter  against 
the  first  it  is  because  he  held  that  their  first  inspiration  was 
true,  was  perfect,  and  therefore  could  not  be  wronged  except 
by  extraordinary  wickedness ;  therefore  was  the  sin  all  the 
greater ;  the  second,  from  its  human  origin,  was  by  nature  apt 
to  be  more  easily  misled.  Not  finding  what  he  needed  amongst 
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men,  he  took  refuge  in  knowledge.  The  books  of  the  fathers 
were  not  wrong.  St.  Francis  and  Boethius  were  both  right. 
And  the  passionate  longing  for  knowledge,  almost  superhuman, 
made  theology  supreme  for  Dante.  And  he  acquired  all  the 
knowledge  that  in  his  time  was  within  his  reach,  right  or 
wrong.  It  is  the  longing  for  what  is  beyond  human  knowledge 
that  made  him  choose  his  theme  of  the  comedy,  it  made  him 
the  man 

".     .     .     who,  from  the  lowest  depths  of  hell, 
Through  every  paradise  and  through  all  glory, 
Love  led  serene,  and  who  returned  to  tell 
The  words  of  hate  and  awe;  the  wondrous  story 
How  all  things  are  transfigured  except  Love." 

—Shelley,  "  Triumph  of  Life." 

It  was  his  love  of  what  is  difficult  which  made  him  choose  the 
terza  rima  for  the  comedy. 

Dante  was  thirsting  for  immortality  and  fame,  but  in  a 
very  different  way  from  Petrarch.  Dante  felt  that  deep  wrongs 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  he  turned  to 
posterity  for  redress  and  justice.  Petrarch,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  himself  second  only  to  Virgil  and  Cicero ;  people  came 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  see  the  man  who  had  written  such 
divine  things ;  princes  of  all  nations  honoured  him ;  Rome  and 
Paris  offered  him  the  poetical  crown;  could  immortality  fail? 

When  Dante  wrote  the  "Comedy"  Beatrice  was  dead,  long 
dead;  in  fact,  the  Vita  Nuova  was  not  finished  when  the  poet 
said  with  the  prophet :  "  Quomodo  sedet  sola  Civitas  plena 
popul&f"  She  was  already  a  shade,  an  ideal.  Petrarch  met 
Laura  when  he  was  twenty-two,  and  she  lived  twenty  years 
more;  she  was  a  real  woman  who  had  to  be  idealised.  And 
Petrarch  certainly  succeeded  to  perfection,  the  Canzoniere 
is  a  most  perfect  monument  of  love-poetry.  But  the  task 
of  the  critic  is  all  the  more  difficult.  We  cannot 
possibly  think  of  de  Sade's  wife,  the  happy  mother  of 
twelve  children,  in  connection  with  the  Canzoniere.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  try  to  raise  the  veil  without  spoiling  altogether 
the  delicate  features  of  Petrarch's  Alceste.  But  in  spite  of  it 
all  the  poet's  passion  was  not  entirely  of  a  platonic  kind; 
rather  the  contrary.  After  the  death  of  Laura  he  does  not 
complain  any  more  of  her  cruelty  and  coolness,  but  thanks  her 
for  having  kept  him  in  order  with  her  frowns,  and  not  having 
yielded  to  his  ardent  entreaties.  How  different  it  is  all  from 
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the  transparent  purity  of  Dante's  love.  When  Beatrice  with- 
held her  salutation — if  she  had  only  known  what  that  was  to 
him.  I  would  not  say  as  it  has  been  said  that  Laura  is  a  more 
real  being  than  Beatrice;  I  would  say  rather  that  she  is  less 
austere,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  perfections,  more  earthly. 

The  poetry  is  extremely  fine  in  both  cases,  but  Dante  is  more 
concerned  with  our  feelings,  whilst  Petrarch  rather  paints 
masterfully  without  allowing  his  own  personality  to  appear. 
Of  course  he  tells  us  a  good  deal  of  his  sorrows,  but  we  know 
that  it  is  impossible  to  sigh  honestly  through  300  sonnets ! 

Dante  had  not  as  many  imitators  and  followers  as  Petrarch, 
because  Dante's  strength  does  not  lie  only  in  his  poetry;  and 
if  Petrarch  is  in  his  way  second  to  none,  Dante  is  the  father  of 
all  Italian  literature,  of  Italian  thought. 

Mr.  T.  SWINDELLS  contributed  the  following  paper:  — 
PETRARCH   AND    BOCCACCIO. 

Few  features  of  Petrarch's  life  are  more  interesting  than  his 
twenty  years'  friendship  with  Boccaccio,  and  this  must  be  my 
excuse  for  presuming  to  offer  a  very  short  contribution  to  our 
symposeum.  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  than 
repeat  several  of  the  charming  stories  of  their  relationship 
to  show  how  delightful  were  those  relationships  between  the 
lover  and  the  story-teller,  as  the  two  immortals  were  styled  by 
Leigh  Hunt. 

The  future  author  of  the  "  Decameron  "  was  present  when 
Petrarch  was  examined  by  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  previous 
to  his  coronation  (as  a  poet)  in  the  capital.  King  Robert  was 
a  philosopher,  a  physician  and  an  astrologer,  but  hitherto  he 
had  despised  poetry,  being  only  acquainted  with  some  Sicilian 
rhymes  and  a  few  of  the  compositions  of  the  Troubadours. 
Petrarch,  discovering  the  ignorance  of  his  royal  patron,  took 
the  opportunity,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  examination  for  the 
Laureateship,  to  deliver  an  oration  in  praise  of  poetry,  setting 
forth  its  magical  beauty  and  its  beneficent  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men,  and  so  exalted  the  art  that  the  King  said,  in 
Boccaccio's  hearing,  that  he  never  before  suspected  that  the 
foolish  rind  of  verse  included  matter  so  lofty  and  sublime,  and 
declared  that  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  would  learn  to  understand 
and  appreciate  it,  asking  Petrarch,  as  an  honour  which  he 
coveted,  to  dedicate  his  poem  of  "  Africa  "  to  him.  From  this 
time  forward  Boccaccio  named  Petrarch  as  his  guide  and 
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preceptor,  and  they  became  in  time  the  closest  of  friends.  One 
result  of  this  friendship  was  a  treasured  manuscript,  now  in 
the  Vatican  library.  It  is  a  copy  of  "  Dante "  copied  by 
Boccaccio  as  a  gift  to  Petrarch, '  who  is  described  in  the 
inscription  as  "  Francis  Petrarch,  illustrious  and  only  poet." 
The  text  and  some  accompanying  notes  are  written  in  a  clear 
and  beautiful  hand,  and  the  illuminations  include  the  arms  of 
Petrarch,  consisting  of  a  gold  bar  in  an  azure  field,  with  a  star 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  canto. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  Petrarch's  opinion  of  Boccaccio's 
great  work.  The  author's  modesty  was  such  that  notwithstand- 
ing their  great  friendship,  he  had  not  ventured  to  mention 
his  book  to  his  friend,  into  whose  hands  a  copy  fell  by  chance. 
Writing  to  his  friend,  Petrarch  said :  "  I  have  not  had  time 
to  read  the  whole,  so  that  I  am  not  a  fair  judge;  but  it  has 
pleased  me  exceedingly.  Its  great  freedom  is  sufficiently 
•excused  by  the  age  at  which  you  wrote  it,  the  lightness  of  the 
subject,  and  of  the  readers  for  whom  it  was  destined.  With 
many  gay  and  laughable  things  are  mingled  many  that  are 
;serio>u&  and  pious.  I  have  read  principally  at  the  beginning 
and  end.  Your  description  of  the  state  of  your  country  during 
the  plague  appears  to  me  to  be  very  true  and  very  pathetic. 
The  tale  at  the  conclusion  made  so  lively  an  impression  on  me 
that  I  committed  it  to  memory  that  I  might  relate  it  to  my 
friends."  This  is  the  story  of  Griselda,  which  Petrarch 
translated  into  Latin  for  the  sake  of  those  who  did  not 
understand  Italian,  and  often  read  it,  and  had  it  read  to  him. 
He  relates  that  frequently  the  friends  who  read  it  broke  off 
interrupted  by  tears.  Among  those  to  whom  he  communicated 
his  favourites  among  the  tales,  was  Chaucer,  who  in  his  story 
of  Griselda,  says  that  he  "  Learned  it  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy 
clerke,  Francis  Petrarch."  This  would  be  at  the  time  when 
Chaucer  was  English  Ambassador  at  Genoa. 

After  many  years  of  friendship  Petrarch  invited  Boccaccio 
to  come  and  live  with  him,  thus  anticipating  Shelley's  beautiful 
invitation  to  Keats  to  come  and  live  with  him  at  Italy.  With 
the  words  used  by  Petrarch  on  that  occasion  I  will  close  this 
short  contribution: — "Reflect  whether  you  cannot,  as  I  have 
long  wished,  pass  the  remainder  of  your  days  with  me.  As  to 
your  debt  to  me,  I  do  not  know  of  it,  nor  understand  this 
foolish  scruple  of  conscience.  You  owe  me  nothing  except  love  ; 
not  that,  since  each  day  you  pay  me,  except  indeed  that 
receiving  continually  from  me  you  still  continue  to  owe. 
You  complain  of  poverty;  I  will  not  bring  forward  the  usual 
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consolation,  nor  allege  the  examples  of  illustrious  men,  for  you 
know  them  already.  I  applaud  you  for  having  preferred 
poverty  combined  with  independence  to  the  riches  and  slavery 
that  were  offered  you;  but  I  do  not  praise  you  for  refusing 
the  solicitations  of  a  friend.  I  am  not  able  to  enrich  you ; 
if  I  were  I  should  use  neither  words  nor  pen,  but  speak  to  you 
in  deeds.  But  what  is  sufficient  for  one  is  enough  for  two; 
one  house  may  surely  suffice  for  those  who  have  but  one  heart. 
Your  disinclination  to  come  injures  me,  and  it  is  more 
injurious  if  you  doubt  my  sincerity." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD  read  this  contribution:  — 
PETRARCA. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  met  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
a  great  man,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  presumptious  in  me 
not  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  eulogy  that  is  generally  lavished 
on  such  occasions ;  but  it  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  more 
good  is  done  by  confessing  our  inability  to  enjoy  the  delicacies 
which  are  the  food  of  great  minds,  than  to  suffer  intellectual 
indigestion  by  attempting  to  assimilate  what  we  are  unfitted 
for,  that  I  lay  before  you  a  few  reasons  why  Francesco  Petrarca 
does  not  appeal  to  me  with  the  same  force  as  the  other  great 
poets  of  Italy.  That  he  had  a  powerful  and  lasting  influence 
on  Italian  literature  is  beyond  question ;  that  this  influence 
has  been  all  for  good  I  venture  to  doubt.  What  chiefly  strikes 
me  in  this  poet  is,  that  being  capable  of  so  much  he  achieved  so 
little,  for  300  and  odd  sonnets  to  his  mistress's  supposed 
charms  is  after  all  a  poor  result  from  a  genius  that  could  write 
such  soul-stirring  odes  as  that  "  To  Italy  "and  to  "  Cola  da 
Rienzi."  Could  we  believe  that  these  were  real  outpourings  of 
a  romantic  passion  the  tediousness  of  repetition  might  not 
overcome  us,  but  when  we  know  that  at  his  first  meeting  with 
Laura  she  was  the  wife  of  Ugo  di  Sade,  with  whom  she  lived 
in  perfect  peace  and  to  whom  she  bore  twelve  children,  and  that 
her  intercourse  with  the  poet  did  not  extend  beyond  a 
benevolent  smile  we  are  repelled  by  the  unreality  of  the  whole 
effusion.  It  is  said  that  Petrarca  perfected  the  sonnet;  I 
demur  to  this.  The  sonnet  as  it  left  the  hands  of  Dante  was 
perfect ;  Petrarca  no  doubt  popularised  it,  and  the  fame  it  gave 
him  and  the  easy  grace  with  which  he  produced  it  was  the 
hindrance  to  the  great  poem  which  all  his  life  he  intended  to 
write  and  never  began.  He  courted  popularity,  obtained  it, 
and  regretted  the  means  he  had  employed. 
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Ma  ben  veggi'  or  si  come  al  popol  tutto 
Favola  fui  gran  tempo :  onde  sovente 
Di  me  medesimo  meco  mi  vergogno. 

E  del  mio  vaneggiar  vergogna  e  '1  frutto 

E'l  pentirsi  e'l  conoscer  chiaramente 

Che  quanto  piace  al  mondo  e  breve  sogno. 

Which  may  be  thus  translated :  — 

For  clearly  do  I  see,  to  all  the  world 
Song  time  I  was  a  fable  :  so  that  oft 
Reflecting  on  myself ;  I  was  asham'd  : 

And  of  my  trifling,  shame  is  now  the  fruit 
And  penitence,  and  to  be  made  assured 
The  liking  of  the  world,  is  a  short  dream. 

Chivalry  had  introduced  a  nobler  ideal  of  the  dignity  of 
womanhood.  Dante  had  shown  in  the  "Vita  Nuova"  that  a 
pure  boyish  love  could  be  transformed  almost  into  divinity  in 
his  great  Commedia.  But  odes  and  sonnets  to  an  ideal  lady 
became  the  fashion  with  later  imitators,  until  at  last  it 
degenerated  into  mere  affectation  to  be  laughed  out  of  vogue  by 
the  sarcasm  of  Cervantes ;  for  has  he  not  epitomised  the  whole 
substance  of  the  sonnets  in  the  sorrowful  knigmVer rant's 
description  of  Dulcinea?  "Her  county"  (he  says)  "is  Toboso, 
a  town  of  La  Mancha ;  her  quality  at  least  that  of  a  princess, 
she  is  my  queen  and  sovereign  lady;  her  beauty  more  than 
human,  since  in  her  all  the  impossible  and  chimerical 
attributes  of  beauty  which  the  poets  ascribe  to  their  mistresses 
are  realised:  for  her  hair  is  gold,  her  forehead  the  Elysian 
fields,  her  eyebrows  rainbows,  her  eyes  suns,  her  cheeks  roses, 
her  lips  coral,  her  teeth  pearls,  her  neck  alabaster,  her  bosom 
marble,  her  hands  ivory,  her  whiteness  snow,  and  her  whole 
person  without  parallel."  The  sonnets  being  many  and  of 
unexceptional  form  were  read  and  learnt  throughout  Italy. 
Princes  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  Petrarca  honour,  and 
Paris  and  Rome  disputed  the  honour  of  offering  him  the  laurel 
crown.  He  accepted  the  latter,  and  after  three  days'  examina- 
tion by  no  less  a  personage  than  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  he 
was  by  him  declared  efficient  and  worthy  to  wear  the  coveted 
leaves.  In  stating  that  his  sonnets  became  popular  because  of 
their  form,  I  wish  to  make  a  distinction  between  this  word  and 
style. 
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It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  style  is  the  man  ;  but  could  not 
we  divide  style  into  two  distinct  parts  (almost  like  in  painting) 
into  form  and  colour.  The  former  depending  upon  an  eye 
for  proportion,  an  ear  for  concord  of  sounds,  and  an  intellect 
and  will  for  cultivating  these,  till  the  writing  of  a  halting  or 
unmusical  verse  or  period  becomes  almost  an  impossibility. 
And  colour,  on  the  other  hand,  which  gives  heart  and  soul  to 
the  style,  the  writer's  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  his  sympathies, 
love,  and  hatred,  in  a  word,  the  whole  humanity  of  the  man. 

I  will  only  take  Samuel  Johnson  and  Charles  Dickens  to 
illustrate  my  meaning.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Johnson's  form 
is  infinitely  superior  to  the  latter,  but  it  is  the  colouring  of 
Dickens  that  affects  us  to  smiles  or  tears.  It  is  the  same  with 
Petrarca.  His  deep  studies  of  the  Latin  authors  to  the  dis- 
covery, collection,  and  elucidation  of  which  he  devoted  so  much 
of  his  time  and  genius,  and  for  which  the  world  owes  him  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude,  imbued  him  with  so  great  a  desire  for 
perfection  in  form,  and  so  sensitive  was  his  ear  to  harmony, 
and  marvellous  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of  words  that  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  no  imperfect  verse  or  rhyme  in 
his  works,  nor  a  word  that  has  lost  its  freshness  or  use  during 
a  period  of  over  five  centuries.  It  is  this  that  gives  the  sonnets 
their  value  and  not  their  matter.  There  are  more  ennobling 
sentiments  in  a  few  of  Michael  Angelo's  sonnets  than  in  the 
whole  of  "  Vita  a  Morte  di  Madonna  Laura."  So  deeply 
ingrained  in  the  Italian  mind  is  the  greatness  of  Petrarca  that 
a  want  of  appreciation  seems  almost  unpatriotic,  but  surely  if 
Petrarca  could  not  appreciate  Dante  Alighieri  there  is  some 
justification  for  us  not  wholly  appreciating  Petrarca.  Whilst 
his  friend  Boccaccio  was  commentating  the  "  Divina  Corn- 
media  "  what  were  Petrarca's  thoughts  about  the  most  original 
poet  that  ever  lived  ?  Only  this,  that  Florence  had  never  had 
a  great  poet,  and  that  it  was  left  for  him  at  some  future  date 
to  supply  the  deficiency:  — 

S'io  fossi  state  fermo  alia  spelunca 
La  dov'  Apollo  divento  profeta 
Fiorenza  avria  fors*  oggi  il  suo  poeta 
Non  pur  Verona  e  Mantoa  ed  Arunca. 

Had  I  remained  but  faithful  to  the  cave 
Wherein  Apollo  was  a  prophet  made, 
Florence  to-day  its  poet  would  have  had 
Like  Mantua,  Verona  and  Arunca. 
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Although  there  are  numberless  expressions  in  him  that  remind 
one  of  Dante,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  had 
not  read  him,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  pays  homage  to  his 
predecessor  anywhere,  unless  it  be  by  imitation  of  the  terzarima 
and  phraseology  of  the  "Trionfi." 

Unlike  Dante,  Petrarca  as  not  of  the  stuff  to  write  a  work 
"that  would  make  him  lean  for  many  years;"  he  cultivated 
form  and  beauties  of  the  superficial  order ;  and  in  my  view  his 
example  has  had  baneful  influence  on  succeeding  writers.  The 
showers  of  sonnets  which  we  suffer  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the 
cyclones  which  break  out  in  Italy  on  the  smallest  occasion. 
Whether  one  graduates,  gets  married,  or  dies,  scores  of  these 
effusions  are  printed  and  distributed  to  admiring  friends;  the 
matter  is  of  secondary  importance,  the  essential  is,  that  the 
form  should  be  correct.  And  is  not  the  reason  that  translated 
French  novels  are  read  with  avidity  by  the  public,  and  English 
tales  appear  in  the  daily  journals,  due  above  all  to  a  craving 
for  human  action  and  thought,  rather  than  for  correct  form 
based  on  however  good  a  model?  It  is  from  no  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  great  Italians  that  I  am  led  to  make  these 
remarks.  From  Dante  I  have  derived  greater  pleasure  and 
profit  than  from  any  other  poet,  not  excepting  the  best  of  our 
own.  Tasso  I  can  read  over  again  with  increasing  delight. 
Ariosto  has  all  the  richness  of  imagery  of  Spencer  without  his 
dullness  and  has  infinitely  more  humour.  But  in  Petrarca  I 
must  confess  that  after  being  struck  with  admiration  for 
genius  in  such  odes  as  those  to  Rienzi,  Italy,  and  the  Court  of 
Avignon,  and  the  last  canto  of  the  "  Trionfi,"  I  am  filled  with 
regret  that  instead  of  giving  it  full  scope  he  wasted  it  on  such 
an  artificial  subject  as  "  Laura,"  her  golden  locks,  white  hands, 
and  lovely  youthful  bosom.  He  was  a  poet;  he  might  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  spoke  in  defence  of  Petrarch,  and 
held  that  his  sonnets  would  uphold  his  name  more  than  his 
contributions  to  humanisim. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  an  original  sonnet  on 
Petrarch. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  spoke  on  the  influence  of  Petrarch  on 
English  literature. 
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MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1904. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice- 
President,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  read  a  short  paper  on  "  George  Gissing." 
Mr.  WILLIAM  BAQSHAW  read  the  paper  which  follows:  — 

THE    SINCERITY    OF    THE    SONNET. 

The  charge  of  feigning  has  often  been  brought  against  the 
poets  by  the  critics,  and  amongst  the  poets  the  sonneteers 
have  always  borne  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  The  artificial  and 
difficult  form  of  the  perfect  sonnet  makes  it  seem  insincere  to 
those  who  have  never  felt  the  divine  desire  to  write  one.  But 
to  others  the  fatal  facility  which  some  poets  acquire  in  the  art 
is  equally  a  proof  of  want  of  real  feeling.  The  two  charges 
somewhat  neutralise  each  other,  but  there  are  also  a  few  points 
in  favour  of  the  sonnet  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
critics. 

The  best  definition  of  the  sonnet  is  Rossetti's 

A  sonnet  is  a  moment's  monument, 
Memorial  from  the  Soul's  eternity 
To  one  dead  deathless  hour. 

In  its  form  it  may  be  compared  to  a  cameo,  cut  and  finished 
with  loving  care,  and  as  such  it  deserves  the  admiration  of 
every  lover  of  art.  The  finishing  of  a  sonnet  is  something, 
I  imagine,  akin  to  sculpture.  Sculptor  arid  poet  have  to  carve 
and  chisel  their  work,  and  both  have  the  sense  of  proportion 
and  balance,  both  round  ideas  into  beautiful  forms.  No 
wonder  that  Michael  Angelo  delighted  to  pen  a  sonnet.  If 
Browning  is  correct,  Raphael,  the  painter,  also  attempted  work 
in  this  art  form.  Browning  puts  it  finely  in  the  poem  "  One 
word  more  "  :  — 

Rafael  made  a  century  of  sonnets, 
Made  and  wrote  them  in  a  certain  volume 
Dinted  with  the  silver  pointed  pencil 
Else  he  only  used  to  draw  Madonnas  : 

You  and  I  would  rather  read  that  volume, 
(Taken  to  his  beating  bosom  by  it) 
Lean  and  list  the  bosom-beats  of  Rafael. 
Would  we  not  ?  than  wonder  at  Madonnas. 
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The  large  number  of  sonnets  is  often  brought  against  the 
sonneteer  as  an  argument  against  sincerity.  When  examined 
this  is  no  argument  at  all  The  poet  does  not  write  all  his 
sonnets  at  the  same  time.  They  extend  over  years,  and  if  the 
same  feelings  are  expressed  they  are  a  proof  of  constancy  and 
not  insincerity. 

With  regard  to  the  Italian  sonneteers  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
I  submit  that  no  modern  English  mind  is  quite  competent  to 
estimate  and  understand  them.  Apart  from  their  greatness, 
the  differences  of  race,  religion  and  environment  are  insuperable 
obstacles.  No  modern  has  a  right  to  question  their 
sincerity  in  the  sonnet.  If  ever  poems  were  sincere  the  sonnets 
of  Shakespeare  are  those  poems.  This  is  so  evident  to  the 
reader  that  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  mere  assertion. 

Coming  now  to  later  times,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  placed 
the  manuscript  of  his  sonnets  in  his  wife's  coffin,  because,  as 
he  said,  "  they  were  written  for  her  alone."  Only  after  long 
persuasion  by  friends  did  he  consent  to  their  exhumation. 
Those  sonnets  cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  They  have  music 
and  mystery,  they  voice  and  they  veil  the  deepest  emotions  of 
the  human  heart.  They  equal  Swinburne's  verse  in  sheer 
music,  while  they  surpass  it  in  clearness  of  expression.  But 
because  emotions  are  thus  perfectly  expressed  by  genius  are  we 
to  doubt  their  sincerity?  The  sincerity  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
sonnets  to  her  husband  has  been  fully  shown  by  the  letters  and 
the  life  of  the  two  poets.  The  letters  are  proof  in  prose  of  the 
affection  expressed  in  poetry.  Will  anyone  doubt  Wordsworth's 
sincerity  when  he  exclaims : 

Milton  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour, 
England  hath  need  of  thee ! 

or  again: 

Two  voices  are  there,  one  is  of  the  Sea, 
One  of  the  Mountains,  each  a  mighty  voice 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  why  should  the  poetical  form  alone 
amongst  artistic  forms  of  expression  be  considered  insincere? 
Dickens  is  often  tawdry  and  sentimental,  yet  he  is  not 
considered  insincere.  The  primrose  path  of  the  novelist  is 
pleasant  compared  to  the  rugged  route  of  the  poet.  Yet  the 
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poet  is  mistrusted,  though  he  has  chosen  the  better  part.  Man 
expresses  himself  according  to  his  ability  in  his  medium,  and 
his  choice  of  medium  is  the  result  of  temperament.  The  poet 
expresses  himself  in  musical  language,  the  painter  in  colour, 
the  sculptor  in  marble,  the  musician  in  notes,  the  yokel  in  his 
hobnailed  dialect,  the  Cockney  in  his  glib  patter.  But  poetry 
is  the  greatest  of  all  forms  of  expression,  it  is  on  a  pinnacle 
and  must  pay  the  penalty  of  greatness.  It  presents  the  best 
mark  for  the  critics  and  is  safely  attacked  because  so  few  take 
the  trouble  to  defend  it. 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Miss 
Emily  De  Quincey. 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Shakespeare's 
Method  of  Work." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  29,  1904. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  GEORGE  SHONE  contributed  the  following  paper :  — 
CAROLINE    FOTHERGILL,    NOVELIST. 

The  fact  of  Caroline  Fothergill  having  been  born  at  Fernacre 
Terrace,  Cheetham  Hill,  rather  than  any  of  the  contents  of  her 
novels,  is  the  reason  for  writing  this  paper.  She  is,  because 
born  in  the  county,  a  Lancashire  author,  arid  we  always  profess 
in  this  Club  that  this  is  sufficient  to  interest  us  in  anything 
written  by  such  a  person.  Her  elder  sister  Jessie  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Mercer,  which  appears  in  the 
"Manchester  Quarterly"  for  July,  1900,  and  the  few 
biographical  facts  I  am  able  to  give  I  owe  to  the  help  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Mercer.  Caroline  was  the  second  daughter 
of  Thomas  Fothergill,  a  Manchester  merchant,  whose  firm,  I 
believe,  still  carries  on  business.  Thomas,  the  brother  of  John 
Bright,  was  her  uncle,  he  having  married  her  mother's  sister. 
We  may  conclude  that  she  accompanied  her  family  in  all  its 
changes  of  fortune  and  residence,  and  that  when  her  father's 
death  left  the  family  not  quite  so  well  off  as  they  had  been 
previously,  she  joined  in  any  little  hardships  they  may  have 
had  to  suffer.  For  a  time  they  lived  in  the  Rossendale  Valley, 
where  they  had  an  interest  in  a  cotton  mill,  and  Caroline,  in 
common  with  her  sister,  saw  and  experienced  many  of  the 
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sufferings  occasioned  by  the  Cotton  Famine.  She  has  always 
had  a  keen  interest  in  education,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
engaged,  I  believe,  in  following  the  profession  of  a  teacher. 

As  an  author  she  has  not  been  very  prolific.  I  have  only  been 
able,  even  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Credland,  who  has  gone 
to  considerable  trouble  for  me,  to  find  five  novels  written  by 
her,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  these  represent  all  the  works  of  any 
kind  that  have  been  published.  In  1883  Bentley  published 
in  three  volumes  a  novel,  "Put  to  the  Proof."  In  1895  Adam 
and  Charles  Black  published  "  The  Comedy  of  Cecilia :  Or  An 
Honourable  Man  "  (a  single  volume) ;  and  the  same  firm,  in 
1896,  also  issued  in  one  volume  "  A  Question  of  Degree,"  and 
in  1897  "  A  Matter  of  Temperament."  Arrowsmith  issued  a 
one  volume  novel,  "  A  Point  of  View,"  undated. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  her  sister  Jessie's  works 
appeared  in  the  years  from  1876  to  1894,  so  that  both  sisters 
were  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  literary  work,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  conjecture  that  they  were  materially  helpful  to  each 
other.  But,  unlike  the  elder  sister's  work,  Miss  Caroline's  books 
give  no  evidence  of  their  author  having  any  special  connection 
with  Lancashire. 

In  many  of  the  best  novels  in  English  literature  the 
scenes  in  which  the  characters  live  and  act  form  not  the 
least  interesting  and  attractive  portion  of  the  work.  The 
love  of  locality  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  patriotism,  and  the 
greatest  masters  of  fiction  have  perhaps  in  many  cases 
unconsciously  recognised  this  truth.  Scott  made  great  use  of 
this  love  in  almost  all  his  novels,  as  in  "  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian."  Dickens'  almost  perfect  knowledge  of  London 
appears  in  nearly  all  his  works.  Thackeray's  acquaintance 
with  Suburbia,  with  "  Society "  London  and  with  foreign 
capitals  is  evident  in  all  he  did.  Kingsley's  "  Westward  Ho," 
and  Blackmore's  "  Lorna  Doone,"  owe  more  than  half  of  their 
interest  to  the  pictures  of  Devonshire  town  and  country  life. 
Caroline  Fothergill's  books  entirely  lack  this  quality.  There 
is  no  local  atmosphere;  Lancashire  is  only  incidentally 
mentioned,  as  is  also  Yorkshire,  and  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
are  not  more  than  named  once  o<r  twice,  and  that  in  the  most 
casual  manner.  There  are  also  no  mannerisms  or  dialects, 
and  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  the  description  of  any  special 
customs  or  characteristics.  Even  the  one  suburb  of  London 
she  names  is  given  a  fictitious  title.  We  cannot  help  regretting 
this  lack  of  what  is  in  many  respects  an  essential  quality,  and 
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its  place  is  not  filled  by  the  psychological  studies  which  form 
the  main  interest  of  the  novels. 

Caroline  uses  exclusively  in  her  compositions  what  we  call 
literary  English.  All  her  men  and  women  have  had  a  fair 
education,  and  can  speak  grammatically  and  well.  She  shows 
a  great  amount  of  skill  in  her  conversations,  which  are  always 
natural  and  in  many  cases  brilliant,  but  does  not  impress  with 
any  strength  of  delineation.  She  is  wanting  in  dramatic 
intensity,  and  though  consistent  in  their  actions  and  sentiments, 
none  of  her  people  have  any  force  of  vitality.  The  whole  of 
the  five  volumes  are  a  kind  of  echo  of  the  problem  novel  dealing 
with  the  psychology  of  feeling  and  temperament.  Yet  only  the 
surface  is  touched.  The  heights  and  depths,  the  lengths  and 
breadths  of  human  emotion  are  in  no  case  approached,  except 
perhaps  in  two  instances,  one  in  "  Put  to  the  Proof,"  when 
Margaret  hears  of  the  death  of  her  son,  and  the  other  in  "  A 
Matter  of  Temperament,"  when  Henrietta,  away  in  Egypt, 
hears  of  the  fickleness  of  the  man  she  left  in  England.  After 
reading  the  five  novels  you  are  left  with  the  impression  that 
you  have  been  watching  with  an  amused  interest  the  doings  of 
a  company  of  marionettes  who  by  some  accident  had  been  given 
the  power  of  sparkling  conversation.  Not  that  the  books  are 
devoid  of  human  feeling,  only  the  opinion  is  formed  that  if  the 
characters  had  anything  to  do  other  than  follow  their  own 
pleasures  and  study  their  own  not  seldom  trivial  emotions  it 
would  be  the  better  for  them  and  the  better  for  you. 

In  "  Put  to  the  Proof  "  we  have  the  best  as  well  as  the  first 
of  Catherine  Fothergill's  novels.  The  copy  I  have  used  is  a 
library  one  and  its  condition  proves  that  it  has  had  many 
readers.  It  is  evidently  a  first  edition,  as  are  all  the  others, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  works  reached  the  heaven  of  a 
second  printing.  The  tale  opens  with  the  quarrel  of  a  father, 
Squire  Terry,  with  his  son,  because  the  latter  had  married  a 
beautiful  factory  girl.  From  which  marriage  came  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  who  in  course  of  time  is  left  an  orphan,  and  at  eight 
years  of  age  is  taken  to  live  with  her  grandfather.  The  old 
man  hates  her  because  she  is  of  the  same  name  as  her  mother, 
and  is  physically  like  her.  Though  she  is  to  be  his  heiress  he 
yet  makes  the  extraordinary  arrangement  of  giving  her  a  male 
tutor  and  banishing  her  and  him  to  a  little  suite  of  rooms  far 
removed  from  the  ordinary  living  rooms  of  the  house.  So 
Margaret  continues  in  close  companionship  and  under  the 
influence  of  Philip  Welford  until  she  is  eighteen  years  old. 
Fortunately  for  her,  her  tutor  is  a  man  of  high  principle,  who 
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though  not  financially  compelled,  had  yet  for  the  sake  of 
putting  into  practice  some  of  his  ideas  as  to  how  women  should 
be  educated,  accepted  his  position  as  tutor.  A  great  friendship 
had  grown  up  between  Philip  and  Margaret,  so  that  when 
Margaret  arrived  at  the  age  mentioned,  eighteen  years,  and 
Squire  Terry  was  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  his 
granddaughter  was  approaching  womanhood,  and  decided  that 
her  education  was  finished,  the  separation  caused  great  grief 
to  both  of  them.  Margaret  then  assumes  the  post  of  mistress, 
though  her  grandfather  abates  nothing  of  his  dislike.  After  a 
time  the  question  of  her  marriage  causes  a  quarrel  which 
results  in  the  disinheriting  of  Margaret.  Consequently  when 
the  old  Squire  dies  she  finds  herself  without  resources  except  a 
talent  for  wood-carving,  which  art  Philip  had  taught  her. 
With  his  help  she  is  able  to  go  to  London,  and  her  carving  is 
so  informed  with  genius  that  she  has  no  difficulty  in  earning 
sufficient  to  live  upon.  A  commission  she  gets  to  carve  the 
woodwork  of  a  church  at  Fencehurst  near  her  old  home  at 
Ash  Fell  brings  about  the  meeting  of  Margaret  and  Oswald 
Saxenholme,  whom  she  marries,  but  who  immediately  leaves 
England  on  an  exploring  expedition  in  Africa,  which  keeps 
him  away  for  over  four  years.  During  this  time  a  son  is  born, 
lives  a  year  or  two,  and  then  passes  away,  and  this  gives  rise 
to  the  most  dramatic  situation  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  novels. 
The  whole  chapter  dealing  with  the  loss  of  the  boy  is  really  a 
fine  piece  of  terse  and  vigorous  writing,  and  if  this  had  been 
Caroline's  usual  height  her  books  would  have  stood  much  higher 
than  they  do  at  present.  Margaret  makes  a  friend,  Angela 
Darling,  who  is  a  kind  of  subsidiary  heroine,  and  in  fact  does 
become  towards  the  end  of  the  book  the  figure  round  which  all 
the  others  revolve.  She  is  beautiful,  but  cold  and  hard  as 
steel,  capable  only  of  one  enduring  affection,  and  that, 
strangely  enough,  for  Margaret.  For  her  sake  she  is  willing 
to  become  engaged  to  Philip,  Margaret's  old  tutor,  though 
incapable  of  loving  him  or  any  man.  For  her  sake  she  throws 
Philip  over  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  separated  from 
Margaret,  who  is  emigrating  to  New  Zealand  with  her  husband, 
Oswald,  who  has  safely  returned  from  the  perils  of  Africa.  An 
indignant  reader  has  written  in  pencil  on  the  page,  "  No  great 
loss  on  his  part,"  a  remark  with  which  I  entirely  agree.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  wish  their  novels  to  end  like  fairy  tales,  in 
which  the  Prince  and  Princess  live  happily  ever  after,  and 
therefore  I  think  "  Put  to  the  Proof  "  ends  badly,  for  it  leaves 
Philip  standing  on  the  shore  suffering  from  the  desertion  of 
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Angela.  It  is  all  the  more  annoying  that  there  was  no  need 
for  this  ending.  The  original  hero  and  heroine,  Oswald  and 
Margaret  had  surmounted  all  their  troubles  and  were  on  the 
way  to  happiness,  and  the  tale  might  have  ended  with  that. 
I  have  spent  some  time  over  this  book,  because  I  look  on  it  as 
the  best  and  most  interesting  Caroline  Fothergill  has  written. 
Margaret  is  a  beautiful  and  lovable  woman  whose  character  is 
drawn  more  definitely  and  more  sympathisingly  than  any 
others,  and  notwithstanding  faults  in  workmanship  "  Put  to 
the  Proof  "  is  a  charming  and  delightful  book. 

In  point  of  date  "  The  Comedy  of  Cecilia,  or  An  Honourable 
Man,"  comes  next,  being  published  in  1895  by  Black,  that  is 
twelve  years  after  "  Put  to  the  Proof  "  was  issued.  The  title  is 
hardly  correct,  unless  we  are  to  apply  to  it  the  sense  in  which 
Antony  speaks  of  honourable  men.  It  can  only  be  called  a 
comedy  as  a  kind  of  sarcasm.  Throughout  the  novels  there  is 
expressed  a  view  of  humour  which  does  not  commend  itself  to 
me.  Humour  is  a  saving  grace,  it  is  true,  but  there  are 
moments  in  every  life  touching  the  depths  which,  whilst  con- 
taining the  elements  of  laughter  are  yet  only  dealt  with 
sympathetically  in  a  serious  manner.  Caroline's  chief 
characters  are  sometimes  guilty  of  laughing  when  to  do  so- 
strikes  an  essentially  false  note.  So  with  this  "  Comedy  of 
Cecilia."  There  is  much  amusement  in  it.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  girl  who  by  her  father's  will  is  left  entirely  dependent  on  her 
brother,  even  for  pocket  money,  and  if  she  marries  without  his 
consent  he  can  withhold  every  penny  of  her  fortune.  He  is  an 
intensely  honourable  and  respectable  man  with  a  stupidly 
puritanical  view  of  what  is  permissible  in  behaviour,  and  his 
friend,  Philip  Featherstone,  whom  he  is  determined  Cecilia 
shall  marry,  is  an  exact  replica  of  himself.  Cecilia  has 
aspirations  and  views  of  life  quite  discordant  with  those  held 
by  her  brother  and  her  would-be  husband,  and  makes  a 
determined  effort  to  break  her  bonds,  running  away  to  a 
friend's  house  in  London.  The  friend  fails  her  at  a  critical 
moment  and  she  is  counselled  to  accept  the  inevitable  and 
marry  Philip.  This  she  at  last  consents  to  do,  and  when  the 
ceremony  has  been  gone  through  she  tells  Philip  she  has 
married  him  for  freedom  and  so  that  she  can  get  hold  of  her 
fortune,  and  she  quite  refuses  to  live  with  him.  This  conclusion 
is,  we  gather,  the  comedy,  rather  it  appears  to  me  a  tragedy 
that  two  people  so  utterly  at  variance  with  each  other  should 
yet  be  yoked  with  one  yoke.  The  concluding  chapter  is  the 
best  in  the  book,  and  the  transition  of  Philip's  joy  into  anger 
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and   despair   as   Cecilia   informs  him  of  her   decision   is  well 
worked  out. 

Following  "  The  Comedy  of  Cecilia "  came  in  1896  "  A 
Question  of  Degree,"  also  published  by  Black.  Its  main 
motive  is  the  excessive  love  of  a  mother,  that  of  Mrs.  Baldwin 
for  her  son  David,  and  the  contrast  between  the  love  of 
Theodora  Markenfield  for  David  Baldwin  and  that  of  the 
mother  is  the  question  of  degree  with  which  the  novel  deals. 
Theodora  has  left  London  in  order  to  look  after  a  somewhat 
disreputable  stepfather  in  Windscarth  in  Yorkshire,  and  her 
beauty  and  other  qualities  inflame  the  love  of  David  Baldwin, 
who  succeeds  in  winning  her  promise  to  be  his  wife.  But  the 
mother,  whose  only  son  he  is,  has  such  a  measure  of  affection 
for  him  and  suffers  so  obviously  in  the  thought  that  she  will  be 
supplanted  in  the  love  of  her  son  by  his  wife,  that  Theodora 
quails  before  the  prospect  and  finds  her  own  affection  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  her  through.  The  climax  is  worked  up 
to  skilfully  and  not  without  power,  but  the  passion  of  the  work 
never  carries  one  away,  but  leaves  you  a  spectator  rather  than 
a  participator  in  the  drama.  We  know  that  nothing  surpasses 
a  mother's  love,  but  when  it  is  carried  to  such  a  point  that  the 
marriage  of  her  son  threatens  to  be  her  own  death-blow  we 
cannot  follow  and  suspect  the  author  of  in  some  measure 
tearing  a  passion  to  tatters.  "  A  Question  of  Degree,"  though 
cleverly  written,  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  five  books  we 
are  treating. 

In  1897  came  "  A  Matter  of  Temperament,"  issued,  like  the 
others,  by  Black.  It  is  the  longest  of  the  novels  and  perhaps 
the  most  consistent  in  dealing  with  the  main  purpose  of  the 
book.  Of  plot  there  is,  in  common  with  all  the  others,  only 
the  slightest  indication.  But  this  book  is  the  more  interesting 
because  the  country  in  which  the  action  takes  place  is  more 
definitely  outlined  than  usual.  Shapland  is  plainly  the 
country  about  Shap  and  the  hills  are  the  lakeland  hills.  High- 
water  is  probably  Haweswater,  and  the  atmosphere  is  that  of 
the  Fells.  That  we  can,  if  only  conjecturally,  fix  the  locality, 
gives  an  added  zest  to  the  reading,  and  the  imagination  is 
exercised  by  the  effort  to  realise  the  scene.  The  Temperament 
dealt  with  is  that  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Ford,  who  is  constitutionally 
incapable  of  a  steadfast  affection  unless  the  object  of  that 
affection  is  actually  present  in  the  body.  In  his  case  absence 
does  not  make  the  heart  grow  fonder,  but  with  him  to  be  out  of 
sight  was  to  be  out  of  mind.  The  lady  whom  he  really  loves, 
Henrietta  Farrington,  is  compelled  to  take  her  sister  Georgina 
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away  to  Egypt  so  that  she  may  have  a  chance  of  repelling  the 
attacks  of  a  deadly  disease  and  in  consequence  has  to  postpone 
her  wedding  with  Dr.  Ford.  He  vehemently  and  somewhat 
cruelly  opposes  this,  telling  her  Georgy  has  no  chance  even  in 
Egypt,  and  complaining  of  his  need  of  Henrietta.  But 
Henrietta,  unlike  her  lover,  is  steadfast  and  true,  and  leaves 
England  with  Georgy.  For  a  short  while  Dr.  Ford  mourns 
unceasingly,  then  having  met  at  his  sister's  house  a  young  lady 
from  Liverpool,  Charlotte  Hope,  he  undertakes  to  initiate  her 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  racing,  boating,  skating,  and  other 
activities  of  country  life.  Every  time  he  thinks  of  Henrietta 
he  for  a  day  or  two  remembers  her,  but  he  finally  succumbs  to 
Charlotte  so  far  as  to  declare  his  love  for  her.  By  degrees  he 
ceases  writing  to  Henrietta,  even  neglecting  to  answer  her 
letters,  and  matters  between  Charlotte  and  himself  had 
advanced  very  far  upon  Henrietta's  return.  By  a  series  of 
accidents  Henrietta  arrived  at  the  Doctor's  house  unannounced, 
to  find  Miss  Hope  and  the  Doctor  just  returning  from  a  walk 
and  preparing  to  have  some  music  which  was  to  be  played  on  a 
piano  he  had  bought  from  Henrietta.  True  to  his  tempera- 
ment, Dr.  Ford's  love  returns  in  full  force  when  its  original 
object  appears  before  him  and  the  disappointed  Charlotte  has 
to  retire  and  hope  for  the  renewal  of  a  proposal  of  marriage 
from  Robert Massey,  whose  advances  she  had  previously  rejected. 
Henrietta,  though  perfectly  aware  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
Ford,  yet  loves  him  so  deeply  that  she  takes  him  for  better  or 
worse,  and  was  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  book, 
"  Content,  Gilbert  was  her's  again ;  but  she  knew  now  that  as 
this  was  not  the  first  time,  neither  was  it  the  last,  that  he  would 
fail  her,  and  that  it  might  not  always  end  with  his  rapturous 
return ;  but  she  felt  that  her  life  was  bound  up  in  his,  that  to 
separate  would  be  to  the  harm  of  both,  and  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  she  would  go  on." 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  Henrietta  was  not  drawn  with  a 
more  definite  hand.  Her  character  is  but  outlined,  yet  in  it 
is  the  possibility  of  a  fine  and  noble  woman.  Devoted  in  her 
affections,  she  at  great  cost  accompanied  her  sister  to  Egypt, 
and  her  sufferings  when  she  realises  she  is  to  lose  her  increased 
as  they  were  by  the  knowledge  of  the  failings  of  the  man  she 
deeply  loved  are  borne  with  a  patience  filled  with  dignity. 
Georgina,  her  sister,  a  bright,  beautiful  and  brave  girl,  also 
meets  the  inevitable  with  courage  and  strength,  her  somewhat 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  humour  of  life  enabling  her  to  bear 
with  fortitude  the  disappointment  of  her  hopes  of  life  and 
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happiness.  Perhaps  the  best  chapter  in  the  book  is  Chapter 
xiv.,  "  In  the  Wilderness."  In  it  is  contained  the  culmination 
of  Henrietta's  sorrows,  the  knowledge  that  her  sister  is  doomed 
and  a  letter  from  England  telling  her  of  the  faithlessness  of 
Dr.  Ford  coming  upon  her  at  one  moment.  It  is  well  written, 
with  the  necessary  restraint,  and  touches  the  hidden  sources  of 
emotion  in  a  way  deeper  and  better  than  is  usual  with  the 
works  of  our  author.  In  many  ways  this  is  the  most  readable 
and  entertaining  of  Caroline  Fothergill's  novels  and  displays 
a  not  unextensive  knowledge  and  study  of  human  failings  and 
qualities. 

"  A  Point  of  View  "  is  the  last  of  the  series.  It  was  published 
by  Arrowsmith,  Bristol,  without  date,  so  I  cannot  say  what  is 
its  position  in  point  of  time.  The  title  does  not  fit  the  contents 
so  obviously  as  the  others.  Phillipa  Holland,  an  unattached 
young  lady,  spends  a  great  deal  of  her  spare  time  at  Redscrees. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  where  Redscrees  may  be,  but  it  is 
situated  on  the  shores  of  a  lake  surrounded  by  hills  and  fells, 
and  suggests  some  of  the  small  villages  which  border  the  shores 
of  Ullswater.  Phillipa  meets  Matthew  Drayton,  the  squire  of 
the  village,  and  he  first  rouses  her  sense  of  ridicule  by  the 
outlook  he  has  upon  life  and  by  his  schemes  for  the  betterment 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  After  a  time  she  finds  herself  interested 
in  him  and  promises  to  help  him  with  his  work,  finally  coming 
to  love  him.  In  her  life  has  been  another  love,  that  for  Simon, 
with  whom  she  had  been  brought  up  and  to  whom  she  had 
written  intimately  of  her  experiences  at  Redscrees.  At  one 
(time  she  had  expected  to  marry  Simon,  but  he  had  been 
attached  to  Dorothea,  a  wealthy  lady  of  somewhat  sullen 
temper,  whom  he  had  married.  He  found  her  entirely 
unsympathetic,  and  in  order  to  renew  his  intimacy  with 
Phillipa,  he  brings  her  to  Redcrees  for  a  long  holiday.  Phillipa 
had  deeply  loved  Simon,  and  suffered  much  by  his  dejection, 
but  his  influence  yet  remained,  and  only  by  the  slightest 
accident  does  Matthew  Drayton  save  her  from  the  consequences 
of  that  influence.  Dorothea,  intensely  jealous  of  her  husband, 
quarrels  with  him  as  to  their  intercourse  and  refuses  to 
accompany  them  on  a  lengthy  excursion.  A  series  of  mistakes 
as  to  trains  makes  the  return  of  Phillipa  and  Simon  very  long 
delayed,  and  Dorothea,  concluding  they  had  gone  away 
together,  commits  suicide.  Simon  then  tries  to  marry  Phillipa, 
but  is  rejected  by  her,  and  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  her 
affections  have  been  given  to  Matthew  Drayton,  whilst  Simon 
consoles  himself  with  Beatrice,  another  of  the  characters  in  the 
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book.  The  problem  of  dipsomania  is  dealt  with.  Beatrice's 
brother  is  a  drunkard,  and  her  method  of  treating  him  gives 
him  no  help  to  overcome  what  he  himself  regards  as  a  degrading 
vice.  Phillipa  tries  her  hand  and  treats  him  so  well  that  he 
offers  her  marriage,  avowing  that  for  her  sake  he  will  be  strong 
enough  to  reform.  She  declines  the  offer,  and  Arthur  Redford 
leaves  the  country  in  the  hope  that  in  new  scenes  and  new 
surroundings  he  will  become  a  new  man.  We  cannot  determine 
whether  the  way  in  which  Phillipa  regards  Arthur's  drunken- 
ness or  Simon's  marriage  is  the  Point  of  View  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  novel,  but  rather  think  it  is  the  way  which  Phillipa 
looks  at  the  whole  of  life.  The  book,  perhaps,  should  not  be 
taken  too  seriously.  It  is  clearly  written  and  in  good  language, 
and  is  fairly  interesting. 

In  estimating  Caroline  Fothergill's  claims  to  remembrance 
as  an  author  one  is  compelled  to  recognise  the  purity  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  her  work.  Whilst  by  no  means  so  clever 
as  many  of  the  brilliant  and  popular  novels  of  to-day,  her  books 
have  none  of  that  sensationalism  upon  which  many  of  our  best 
known  novelists  rely  to  attract  readers  and  obtain  monster 
editions.  Their  form  is  of  literary  excellence.  They  are 
written  with  restraint,  and  the  attraction  they  have  conies  not 
from  impossible  adventures  and  the  superhuman  endurance  of 
physical  hardships.  She  has  much  of  the  dignity  of  the  older 
novelists,  and  though  she  lacks  in  a  measure  the  descriptive 
power  of  Scott,  the  insight  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray,  she  yet 
does  deal  in  a  human  manner  with  human  things.  We  don't 
expect  for  her  a  long  life,  that  can  only  be  had  be  the  very  best. 
Probably  in  a  few  years  she  will  only  be  known  to  the  literary 
student,  yet  her  work  faithfully  pourtrays  as  far  as  her 
capabilities  would  allow  the  way  of  thought  and  the  manner  of 
living  which  obtained  in  the  so-called  educated  classes  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  gather  from  some 
expressions  that  Caroline  had  been  influenced  by  that  wider 
outlook  in  matters  of  faith  that  began  to  stir  the  public  mind 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  we  think  she  must  have  been  a 
lover  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels.  In  her  first  work  "  Put  to 
the  Proof,"  every  chapter  is  headed  by  a  quotation,  some  of 
which  are  taken  from  Shakespeare;  others  can  be  traced,  but 
some  are  so  apposite  to  the  contents  of  the  chapter  they  head 
that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  they  are  original.  As  I 
have  already  said,  Miss  Fothergill  can  only  be  said  to  be  a 
Lancashire  author  by  the  fact  that  she  was  born  in  the  county, 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  that  Manchester  has 
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special  claims  upon  her.  That  she  has  still  some  measure  of 
appreciation  from,  the  general  reader  is  evidenced  by  the 
copies  of  her  works  which  I  have  used.  They  do  not 
lie  dormant  on  the  shelves  of  our  Free  Libraries,  but  are 
frequently  called  for.  What  will  happen  when  the  present 
volumes  are  worn  out  we  do  not  know ;  they  may  or  may  not  be 
replaced  by  other  and  newer  novels.  But  in  any  case  they 
have  added  five  drops  of  pure  water  to  the  great  stream  of 
English  fiction,  drops  that  can  yet  yield  refreshment  of  the 
purest  kind  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  readers. 


LAKELAND. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  a  walk  in 
Lakeland,  and  interspersed  with  comments  on  writers  and 
others  connected  with  the  district  traversed.  Among  these  was 
Professor  John  Wilson  ("  Christopher  North  "),  who,  said  Mr. 
Campbell,  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  an  athlete,  hearty 
and  cheery,  with  soul,  mind,  and  body  full  of  energy.  Truth 
was  the  guiding  principle  of  all  he  said.  If  egotism  he 
possessed,  it  belonged  entirely  to  the  playful  spirit  of  his 
writings,  as  seen  in  the  lighter  touches  of  the  "  Noctes."  There 
were  some  men  whom  we  loved  without  any  special  attachment 
to  any  of  their  work,  and,  the  essayist  thought,  John  Wilson 
was  one  of  these.  The  personality  in  his  case  was  so  striking. 
Mr.  Campbell  concluded  his  paper  with  Professor  Wilson's 
words:  "The  animosities  perish;  the  humanities  are  eternal." 

Mr.  L.  J.  OPPENHEIMER  read  some  notes  in  which  he 
suggested  the  probability  that  Lady  Macbeth  was  murdered  by 
poisoning. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  7,  1904. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER, 
took  the  chair. 

LAURENCE    BINYON. 

Mr.  T.  CANN  HUGHES  contributed  a  paper  (which  was  read  in 
his  absence  by  Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt)  on  "  Laurence  Binyon :  Art 
Critic  and  Poet."  The  essayist  detailed  the  work  which  Mr. 
Binyon  has  already  accomplished  as  an  editor,  as  one  of  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  an  art  critic,  and  as  a  poet.  He  published  "  Lyric 
Poems"  in  1894,  "London  Visions"  (first  book)  in  1896,  the 
second  book  of  the  "  Visions  "  in  1899.  In  1896  also  appeared 
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his  "  Praise  of  Life;"  in  1898  "  Porphyrion  and  other  Poems," 
and  in  1901  a  volume  of  Odes.  Mr.  Binyon  was  born  at 
Lancaster  in  1869,  his  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  being 
Mr.  Alfred  Binyon,  who  was  in  business  in  Manchester. 

Mr.    TINSLBT  PRATT   read  the   following   short  communica- 
tion : — 

THE    POETRY    OF    TO-DAY. 

The  Poet  Laureate  addressed  a  London  audience  recently  on 
the  subject  of  poetry,  with  special  reference  to  the  neglect  by 
the  reading  public  of  the  highest  forms  of  poetry — epic, 
narrative,  and  dramatic.  Mr.  Austin  has,  in  the  past, 
delivered  himself  somewhat  frequently  in  all  these  forms,  and 
it  is  doubtless  a  sore  point  with  him  that  there  is  no  very 
great  demand  for  his  verse,  which  is  always  admirable  in 
intention,  though  it  sometimes  fails  signally  in  achievement. 
Mr.  Austin  is  perhaps  the  last  representative  of  the  old 
school  of  nineteenth  century  poets — a  school  which  included 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Matthew  Arnold — and,  with  their 
passing  away,  the  demand  for  longer  poems  seems  to  have  also 
gone.  Yet,  apart  from  Mr.  Austin,  there  is  a  newer  school  of 
poets,  chiefly  young  Oxford  men,  who,  greatly  daring, 
endeavour  to  carry  on  the  Oxford  traditions,  taking  their 
subjects  chiefly  from  classic  myth  and  story,  and  seeking,  so 
far  as  in  them  lies,  to  continue  the  work  of  the  masters  in  its 
relation  to  literary  form  and  expression.  Of  these  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  are  Ernest  Myers,  Laurence  Binyon,  and 
Stephen  Phillips.  The  last-named  began  his  poetic  career  by 
producing  a  fine  poem  in  sonorous  blank  verse,  entitled  "  Christ 
in  Hades,"  which  was  followed  at  a  later  date  by  "  Marpessa," 
a  poem  of  a  similar  character.  But  Mr.  Phillips  appears  to 
have  deserted  the  flowery  paths  of  narrative  poetry,  and  to 
have  mortgaged  his  poetic  soul  for  the  assured  flesh-pots  of  the 
stage.  We  are  therefore  left  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  other 
writers  named.  Mr.  Ernest  Myers  has  just  published  his 
collected  poems,  and,  in  illustration  of  his  work,  I  venture  to 
quote  a  few  lines  from  one  of  his  finest  poems — "  The  Judgment 
of  Prothemeus": — 

Not  here  my  place  of  rest;  far  hence  I  seek 
Beyond  or  world  of  Gods  or  world  of  men, 
The  Tower  of  ancient  Kronos,  where  he  dwells 
Amid  the  Blessed  Isles,  his  final  home, 
The  habitation  of  a  holy  calm. 
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There  evermore  the  West-winds  dewy-winged, 
Borne  o'er  the  Ocean-river,  lightly  breathe; 
And  over  all  that  sweet  and  solemn  realm 
Broods  a  mild  golden  light  of  mellow  beam, 
Less  bright  by  far  than  this  celestial  splendour, 
A  low,  warm  light,  as  of  eternal  eve. 
And  there  are  gathered,  or  shall  gather  soon, 
All  my  dear  kindred,  offspring  of  the  Earth, 
The  brotherhood  Titanic,  finding  there 
Harbour  desired,  and  after  sore  exile 
Rejoining  well  content  their  ancient  King. 

Now  the  poetry  of  Ernest  Myers  has  been  compared  with  that 
of  Laurence  Binyon,  and  if  we  consider  "  The  Judgment 
of  Prothemeus "  side  by  side  with  Binyon's  long  poem, 
"  Porphyrion,"  there  is  seen  to  be  some  reason  for  the  com- 
parison, though,  to  my  own  thinking,  there  is  very  much  more 
strength  and  vitality  in  the  verse  of  Mr.  Myers.  The  subject 
of  "  Porphyrion  "  was  found  by  the  poet  in  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Lecky's  "  History  of  European  Morals."  The  argument  is 
thus  described :  "  A  young  man  of  Antioch,  flying  from  the 
world  in  that  enthusiasm  for  the  ascetic  life  which  fascinated 
early  Christendom,  dwells  some  years  a  hermit  in  the  Syrian 
desert,  till  by  an  apparition  of  magical  loneliness  his  life  is 
broken  up,  and  his  nature  changed ;  returning  to  the  world, 
he  embraces  every  vicissitude,  hoping  to  find  again  the  lost 
vision  of  ideal  beauty."  I  take  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem 
as  a  fair  example  of  the  verse:  — 

0  from  the  dungeon  of  this  flesh  to  break 
At  last,  and  to  have  peace,  Porphyrion  cried, 
Inly  tormented,  as  with  pain  he  toiled 
Before  his  dwelling  in  the  Syrian  noon  : 
The  desert,  idly  echoing,  answered  him. 
Had  not  the  desert  peace?     All  empty  stood 
That  region,  the  swept  mansion  of  the  wind. 
Pillars  of  skiey  rock  encompassed  it 
Afar ;  there  was  no  voice  nor  any  sound 
Of  living  creature,  but  from  morn  to  eve 
Silence  abounding,  that  o'erflowed  the  air 
And  the  waste  sunshine,  and  on  stone  and  herb 
The  tinge  and  odour  of  neglected  time. 

One  cannot  honestly  find  fault  with  the  verse,  which  runs 
smoothly  enough,  and  possesses  a  certain  austere  dignity.  It 
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approximates  nearer  to  the  blank  verse  of  Arnold  at  his 
wordiest  than  to  the  stately  movement  of  the  older  poets. 
"  Skiey  rock "  is  not  a  very  poetic  expression,  but  the 
description  of  the  desert  as  "  the  swept  mansion  of  the  wind  " 
is  happily  conceived,  and  there  are  many  such  examples  of 
literary  filigree  work  scattered  throughout  the  poem.  But  if 
Mr.  Austin  desires  to  know  why  the  public  does  not  appreciate 
this  kind  of  poetry  he  might  be  answered  that  the  chief  reason 
is  that  readers  are  not  in  the  least  interested  in  these  days  in 
young  men  of  any  time  or  place  whose  sole  business  in  life 
appears  to  be  to  go  in  search  of  apparitions  of  magical 
loneliness.  The  time  for  such  poetry  is  past.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Binyon  is  clearer-sighted  on  this  point  than  the  Poet  Laureate, 
and  he  attempts  a  compromise  by  giving  us  a  number  of  poems 
professing  to  deal  with  various  phases  of  present-day  life  which 
he  calls  "  London  Visions."  The  best  of  these  is  "  The  Supper," 
in  which  "  a  rich  youth  invites  a  chance  company  of  guests 
from  the  street — a  blind  beggar,  a  sandwichman,  a  tramp,  two 
women,  and  a  thief."  The  idea  is  pregnant  with  infinite 
possibilities,  but  Mr.  Binyon  brings  into  the  drama  the  austere 
atmosphere  of  the  Oxford  School,  and,  lacking  the  authentic 
note  of  realism,  the  poem  fails  in  its  purpose.  Perhaps  none 
of  these  collections  of  poems  ever  pay  for  the  cost  of  publica- 
tion, and  one  cannot  but  admire  the  courage  of  the  authors 
which  permits  them  to  put  forth  their  little  books  of  verse  upon 
the  troublous  sea  of  public  opinion.  They  find  readers  here 
and  there,  we  may  hope,  who  appreciate  their  work,  and 
perhaps  that  is  sufficient  return  for  their  outlay  in  coin  of  the 
realm.  With  the  larger  public  Mr.  Kipling  commands  the 
field;  and  alone  Mr.  Kipling  at  his  best  is  worth  a  whole 
library  of  "  Porphyrions."  Until  our  younger  poets  can  give 
us  something  that  will  grip  the  hearts  and  nerves  of  a 
commercially-minded  generation  they  will  find  their  wares 
neglected,  and  the  rhymes  of  Autolycus  must  needs  go 
a-begging. 

Mr.    EDWARD   MERCER   read   the   principal   paper   on   "  The 
Original  D'Artagnan." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  14,  1904.— Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  President, 
was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE  contributed  a  paper  as  follows:  — 
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THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 

The  study  of  literature  is  more  than  a  pleasing  pursuit; 
approached  in  the  right  spirit  it  may  be  of  service  in  some 
important  and  practical  ways,  and  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
indicate  two  of  the  most  obvious  of  these.  Plutarch  has  said, 
"  We  ought  to  regard  books  as  we  do  sweetmeats,  not  wholly  to 
aim  at  the  pleasantest,  but  chiefly  to  respect  the  wholesomest; 
not  forbidding  either,  but  approving  the  latter  most."  And 
Lord  Bacon  writes  in  his  "Essays":  — 

Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider. 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few 
to  be  chewed  and  digested;  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in 
parts;  others  to  be  read  but  not  curiously;  and  some  few  to  be  read 
wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man, 
and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning  to  seem  to  know 
that  he  doth  not. 

Books  should  to  one  of  these  four  ends  conduce  :  For  wisdom,  poetry, 
delight  or  use. 

These  quotations  show  how  much  the  study  of  books  is 
praised  by  writers  of  the  past.  The  reading  of  books 
will  greatly  help  us  in  cultivating  the  art  of  expression,  by  a 
constant  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  the  best  authors,  by 
saturating  our  minds  through  and  through  with  their  ways  of 
expression,  and  by  aiming  to  mould  our  style  on  theirs  to  a 
more  or  less  extent.  We  should  not  slavishly  imitate  them,  but 
endeavour  to  surround  ourselves  with  their  influence.  The 
power  of  communicating  our  thoughts  to  others  is  more  than  a 
pleasing  accomplishment,  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  instruments 
of  a  successful  and  useful  life,  and,  if  we  cultivate  this  power 
we  shall  hear  less  often  the  hackneyed  phrase  "  You  know  what 
I  mean."  The  speaker  of  it  may  know  himself,  but  his 
vocabulary  of  words  is  so  very  inadequate  that  he  gives  one 
little  more  than  a  gleam  of  what  he  really  does  mean,  and 
that  little  is  sometimes  quite  obscured  by  a  mist  of  unnecessary 
and  laboured  phrases,  which  flow  over  an  unready  tongue,  and 
come  from  an  uncultivated  mind.  Foreigners  in  England 
always  note  the  apparent  coldness  and  reserve  which  marks  our 
social  life;  some  of  them  put  this  down  to  our  want  of 
sympathy  and  feeling,  and  they  may  consider  it  the  natural 
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outcome  of  a  hard  self-centred  nature,  whose  real  interest  in 
life  lies  in  the  direction  of  personal  advantage  and  commercial 
gain.  But  those  who  know  English  men  best  know  that  the 
reason  in  many  cases  that  English  people  are  cold  and  distant 
in  their  manner  is  because  they  have  not  sufficient  power  of 
expression,  they  are  afraid  to  put  into  words  what  they  really 
feel  and  think,  for  fear  that  they  may  say  more  than  they 
intended,  or  less  than  they  intended,  and  thus  expose  them- 
selves to  the  risk  of  misunderstanding. 

Now,  if  we  think  seriously  of  this  we  shall  conclude  that  we 
lose  something  in  our  social  intercourse :  feelings,  experiences, 
and  thoughts  which*  might  go  to  enrich  the  common  stock  of 
opinion,  aspiration,  and  sentiment,  and  be  broadened  and 
enlarged  by  contact,  are  kept  locked  down  in  the  recesses  of  our 
minds,  and  instead  of  them  we  speak  the  merest  platitudes  and 
commonplaces. 

If  we  do  not  get  anything  like  the  good  out  of  our  social  life 
that  we  ought  to  get,  anything  which  will  help  us  to  enlarge 
our  vocabulary,  and  to  strengthen  our  faculty  of  expression, 
would  render  us  a  very  important  service,  would  make  us  more 
agreeable,  sociable,  and  intelligent.  Jeremy  Collier  says:  — 

"  Books  are  a  guide  in  youth  and  an  entertainment  in  old  age.  They 
support  us  under  solitude,  and  keep  us  from  being  a  burthen  to  ourselves. 
They  help  us  to  forget  the  crossness  of  men  and  things,  compose  our 
cares  and  our  passions,  and  lay  our  disappointments  asleep.  Books  well 
managed  afford  direction  and  discovery.  They  strengthen  the  organ  and 
enlarge  the  prospect,  and  give  a  more  universal  insight  into  things  than 
can  be  learned  from  unlettered  observation.  He  who  depends  upon  his 
own  experience  has  but  a  few  materials  to  work  upon.  He  is  confined 
to  narrow  limits  of  place  and  time  and  is  not  fit  to  pronounce  upon 
business  which  is  complicated  and  unusual.  Reading  is  to  the  mind 
what  exercise  is  to  the  body,  as  by  the  one  health  is  preserved  and 
strengthened,  and  by  the  other  virtue  is  kept  alive  and  cherished." 

The  study  of  literature  also  cultivates  our  imagination,  and 
our  imagination  to-day  stands  in  need  of  cultivation.  In 
bygone  days  artificial  aids  were  perhaps  not  so  necessary  as 
now.  Life  was  simpler  then.  Nature  in  its  ever-changing 
forms  of  beauty  was  more  constantly  brought  face  to  face  with 
man,  the  universe  had  not  lost  its  charm  of  mystery,  heroism 
was  still  possible.  Imagination  was  then  stimulated  and  excited 
by  every  sight  and  sound.  The  bright  world  of  the  child,  once 
dimmed,  never  again  swims  into  the  ken  of  his  maturer  eye. 
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So  with  the  larger  world.  "  Storm-worn  since  Being  began 
with  the  wind  and  thunder  of  things."  When  the  sea 
thundered  on  the  beach,  it  was  the  God  of  the  Ocean  rousing 
himself  in  his  fury;  when  the  forked  lightning  flashed  across 
the  sky,  it  was  the  Supreme  Jove  hurling  his  fiery  darts 
against  his  enemies;  and  when  the  morning  broke  it  was  the 
Goddess  of  Dawn  drawing  back  with  rosy  fingers  the  dark 
curtains  of  night.  Such  things  appealed  to  the  soul  of  man, 
not  to  his  outward  ear  or  eye. 

Now  the  voice  of  Trade  and  Commerce  stuns  our  ears  with 
its  dull  monotonous  tones ;  the  smoke  of  our  furnaces  fills  the 
very  air  we  breathe  and  hides  from  us  the  blue  sky  and  the 
brilliant  sun.  We  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  material  aims, 
endeavours,  ambitions  and  aspirations.  Nature  herself  is 
being  enslaved  to  industry.  Now  and  again  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her  real  sweetness  and  beauty.  On  a  wild  moor  in  the 
hallowed  stillness  of  some  clear  starlight  night,  she  speaks  to 
us  in  her  true  accents  and  sends  some  message  straight  to  our 
souls.  But  we  are  soon  brought  back  to  earth,  soon  swept  back 
into  the  murky  tide  again,  and  life  for  most  of  us  is  enveloped 
by  a  smoky  cloud  whose  dreary  influence  we  try  to  forget  by 
concentrated  effort  and  redoubled  toil. 

We  have  gained  a  great  deal  by  our  material  progress  and 
advancing  civilisation,  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  we  have  not 
lost  a  great  deal  more;  if  the  mere  physical  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  it  has  brought  to  us  are  not  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  lack  of  freedom  and  freshness  and 
brightness  which  has  followed  in  its  train ;  by  the  lack  of  the 
objects  of  interest,  and  pursuit  of  the  aims  and  ideals  to  which 
the  imagination  responds  and  which  depend  upon  it  for  their 
activity  and  expression.  Modern  civilisation  has  to  a  large 
extent  crushed  out  our  faculty  of  imagination,  and  by  so  doing 
has  robbed  our  nature  of  one  of  its  most  important  and 
necessary  powers. 

Imagination  is  something  more  than  the  source  of  pleasant 
but  unpractical  dreams;  it  is  a  necessary  complement  to 
intellect  in  every  province  of  its  activity.  Deprive  intellect  of 
its  aid  and  it  becomes  a  mere  faculty  of  memory  and 
calculation.  The  true  scientist  is  not  simply  an  accumulator 
of  facts,  a  mere  hewer  of  wood  in  the  forest  of  nature,  a  drawer 
of  water  from  the  great  sea  of  life.  He  is  a  man  of 
imagination,  as  well  as  an  observer  or  a  calculator.  For  laws 
and  principles  are  the  products  of  the  imagination;  indicated 
and  suggested  by  the  result  of  much  painstaking  investigation, 
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and  much  accurate  calculation  and  research,  only  emerging 
into  consciousness  when  the  imagination  puts  forth  its  innate 
power  and  performs  an  act  of  self-originated  creation. 

The  true  historian  again  is  far  more  than  a  narrator  of  past 
events,  far  more  than  a  chronicler  of  bygone  wars  and 
dynasties.  He  is  the  man  who  uses  facts  as  illustrations  of  a 
theory;  who  looks  on  men  and  nations  not  as  mere  isolated 
units  tossed  about  aimlessly  on  the  stormy  ocean  of  life,  but 
as  organic  members  of  a  great  race,  bound  together  by 
innumerable  ties,  sharing  a  common  destiny,  acting  and 
re-acting  on  each  other  by  a  thousand  subtle  influences;  each 
playing  his  part,  all  unconsciously  to  himself,  in  a  pre- 
arranged drama  of  existence ;  and  each  contributing  his  quota 
to  the  great  stream  of  progress.  His  theory  may  indeed  be 
wrong;  he  may  fail  to  interpret  his  facts  truly;  he  cannot 
dispense  with  the  aids  of  memory  and  observation  and  careful 
and  assiduous  study.  But  a  theory  he  must  make,  an 
interpretation  he  must  give,  or  he  has  nothing  to  offer  us  but 
a  series  of  disconnected  statements.  And  for  that  theory  and 
interpretation  he  has  again  to  turn  to  his  imagination,  and  by 
its  power  endeavour  to  bring  harmony  out  of  chaos,  and  to  see 
unity  and  law  where  aimless  anarchy  seems  at  first  sight  to 
reign  supreme. 

The  true  poet,  once  more,  is  more  than  a  singer  of  sweet 
melodies,  more  than  a  clever  word  painter.  He  is  the  spiritual 
interpreter  of  nature;  the  interpreter  of  our  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  aspirations.  When  we  read  through  a  poem  of 
Browning's  and  lie  back  at  the  end  of  it  absolutely  dazed  by  its 
subtlety  and  power,  what  is  the  first  impression  of  which  we 
are  conscious?  Is  it  not  one  of  profound  self-revelation?  We 
feel  as  if  we  had  been  holding  up  a  mirror  to  our  own  nature, 
and  had  for  the  first  time  caught  a  clear  glimpse  of  hidden 
depths  and  secret  springs,  of  whose  existence  indeed  we  had 
been  dimly  conscious,  but  which  had  hitherto  been  hidden  in  a 
mist  of  obscurity  and  confusion.  We  say  "  that  is  just  what  I 
have  often  felt,  but  I  could  never  put  my  feeling  into  words ; 
that  is  just  what  I  have  often  thought,  but  I  never  could  give 
the  thought  a  determinate  expression."  Here  we  come  face  to 
face  with  genius.  But  genius  is  only  imagination  highly 
developed  and  informed;  only  the  highest  example  of  that 
great  power  shared  by  us  all,  which  enables  us  to  see  through 
symbol  to  the  reality  symbolized;  to  interpret  the  passing  in 
terms  of  the  eternal;  to  draw  from  the  intimations  of  transient 
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sensations,  and  experiences,  and  emotions,  the  pictures  of 
eternal  beauty  and  majesty  they  are  intended  to  convey. 

True  men  are  not  mere  dexterous  traders,  artisans,  and 
engineers,  not  only  creatures  of  transient  ambitions,  wants, 
passions,  vanities  and  desires.  If  they  are  true  to  the  dignity 
of  their  nature  and  their  destiny,  they  will  have  before  them  a 
higher  ideal  to  which  all  passing  pleasures  and  pursuits  are 
subservient.  Imagination  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
every  department  of  life,  and  anything  which  tends  to  cultivate 
it  must  be  of  great  service  to  us.  Like  every  other  faculty, 
however,  it  can  only  be  cultivated  by  exercising  it,  and 
nowadays,  for  most  of  us,  its  chief  field  of  exercise  is  to  be 
found  in  the  companionship  of  great  writers  who  have  lived 
under  freer  conditions  than  ours,  and  who  can  introduce  us  to 
a  world  of  fancy  and  delight  into  which  we  should  find  it  very 
difficult  to  enter  without  their  aid. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW  drew  attention  to  a  Shakesperian 
jeu  d' esprit  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw. 

Mr.  HENRY  GANNON  translated  from  the  Italian  journal 
Fanfulla,  a  notice  of  the  Petrarch  Night. 

GUSTAV  FRENSSEN. 

Dr.  W.  J.  SINCLAIR  read  a  paper  on  "  Gustav  Frenssen  and 
the  land  of  Jorn  Uhl."  Frenssen  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Barlt  in  the  Southern  Ditmarsch  district  of  Holstein,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  joiner.  Having  studied  geology  he  became  in  due 
course  the  minister  (Pfarrer)  of  the  small  parish  of  Hemme, 
but  recently,  when  his  works  began  to  sell  at  such  a  phenomenal 
rate,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  now  lives  in  a  pretty  new 
country  house  near  Meldorf .  His  first  book  was  "  Die  Sand- 
grafin,"  in  which  the  pastor  is  a  good  deal  in  evidence,  and 
perhaps  there  is  too  much  about  home  and  fatherland,  but  it  is 
marked  by  many  beauties  of  language,  fancy  and  personifica- 
tion. The  next  book  was  "Die  drei  Getreuen "  (The  Three 
trusty  Friends),  a  great  advance  on  the  earlier  work.  The 
characters  drawn  from  amongst  the  people  are  much  more  truly 
and  clearly  shown,  whilst  the  scenery,  the  sea  and  storm,  are 
all  well  pictured.  It  is  the  land  of  the  writer's  childhood. 
"  Jorn  Uhl "  followed,  and  has  been  a  great  success.  It  is  the 
simple  story  of  a  peasant  farmer  and  peasant  life.  There  are 
no  complications,  no  intrigue,  no  secret,  and  no  excitement. 
We  follow  Jorn  through  his  dreaming  and  thoughtfulness,  his 
waking  up  and  gripping  of  the  practical  affairs  of  farm  life, 
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his  soldier-life  in  the  Franco-German  war,  his  marriage,  the 
death  of  his  wife,  his  losses,  his  second  marriage  to  his  youthful 
love,  and  his  subsequent  career  as  an  engineer.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  lantern  slides  of 
Holstein  folk  and  scenery. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  21,  1904.— The  President,  Mr.  GBO. 
MILNER,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BOBBINS  read  this  travel  sketch:  — 

UNDER    CANVAS    ON   THE    FELLS. 

One  thing  was  certain.  We  were  a  couple  of  very  uncommon 
individuals.  There  might  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  category  of  the  unusual  to  which  we  belonged.  For  our 
own  part  we  were  quite  satisfied  that  we  ought  to  figure  among 
the  Stanleys  and  Nansens  of  the  age.  Some  of  our  friends 
made  no  secret  of  their  belief  that  we  should  be  numbered 
amongst  the  uncommon  lunatics  of  the  period.  We  ought  to 
have  been  seven — a  debatable  quantity,  as  lovers  of  Wordsworth 
will  remember;  but  as  the  time  drew  near,  and  the  Utopian 
fancy  of  a  midsummer  day's  dream  began  to  take  practical 
form  most  of  them  straightway  retired  behind  excuses.  The 
candid  friend  had  proved  too  much  for  five.  That  was  not 
the  reason  advanced — it  was  merely  our  view.  One  felt 
troubled  about  the  weather  prognostications;  another  thought 
the  culinary  arrangements  would  not  be  quite  up  to  the  mark 
of  a  decent  hotel ;  one  that  the  tent  would  be  too  draughty ;  yet 
another  that  it  would  be  too  stuffy ;  and  I  think  the  remainder 
was  about  to  take  to  himself  a  wife. 

I  ought  to  have  explained  that  we  had  projected  a  ten-day's 
holiday  under  canvas  amongst  the  Cumberland  Fells.  I 
mention  that  detail  now,  lest  any  misunderstanding  should 
arise  as  to  what  I  am  talking  about. 

It  could  not  reasonably  be  pretended  that  there  would  be 
anything  unique  in  spending  a  holiday  under  canvas; 
Salisbury  Plain  and  certain  seaside  resorts  have  made 
"  Camping-out "  a  commonplace  matter ;  but  that  notwith- 
standing our  project  had  an  element  of  novelty  about  it.  The 
seaside,  where,  when  off  duty,  we  might,  like  knights  of  old, 
win  the  hearts  of  ladies  fair — and  otherwise — held  no  alluring- 
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charm  for  us.  Our  idea  was  to  become,  for  a  spell,  gipsies  of 
the  most  informal  type ;  to  roam  about  the  wild  fells ;  to  trudge 
mindless  of  time,  and  unbound  by  any  specific  object,  over  the 
broad  and  breezy  uplands — to  get  as  far  out  of  touch  with 
civilising  influences  as  one  may  within  the  limited  confines  of 
this  realm — to  feel  subjected  to  no  other  discipline  than  the 
whim  or  fancy  of  the  moment.  If  we  pictured  to  ourselves 
sunny  skies  and  grateful  breezes  we  did  so  only  because,  if  we 
might  choose,  we  would  give  preference  to  such.  But  in  any 
case  we  were  determined  to  make  the  best  of  such  varieties  of 
weather  as  the  capricious  climate  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland is  capable  of  providing. 

We  were  green  at  the  game  of  camping  out.  It  will  easily 
be  understood,  therefore,  that  our  preparations  exacted  a  fair 
tribute  of  mental  energy.  We  had  to  provide  against  the 
elements,  against  hunger  and  cold,  against  too  much  warmth 
even ;  and  it  was  not  remarkable  perhaps  that  we  should 
experience  some  little  set-backs  in  the  process  of  selecting  and 
completing  our  outfit.  With  a  philosophic  submission,  that 
even  Riccabocca  in  the  stocks  might  envy,  we  took  all  such  as 
ordinances  of  destiny  wisely  ordered  for  o>ur  good ;  and  took 
at  the  same  time  the  gentle  unction  to  our  several  souls  that  we 
belonged  not  to  the  tender-hearted  of  our  species.  If  this  was 
but  a  flattering  fiction  it  served  us  in  good  stead,  for  the 
tender-hearted  would  soon  tire  of  the  shelter  of  a  canvas  tent 
pitched  under  the  brow  of  "  the  mighty  Helvellyn  "  or  on  a  spot 
convenient  for  "  Ranging  the  heights  of  Scafell  or  Black 
Coombe "  at  times  when  the  enshrouding  mists  blot  out  the 
mighty  fells  and  send  raging  torrents  plunging  down  the 
gullies  that  intersect  their  sides. 

The  acquisition  of  a  tent,  of  suitable  apparel,  of  provisions, 
and  the  arrangement  for  transport  brought  in  their  turn 
their  offering  of  troubles,  sometimes  perplexing,  not  seldom 
irritating,  but  rarely  without  some  humorous  phase,  to  redeem 
them.  What  the  good  people  of  Windermere  thought,  as  we 
drove  through  that  dreamy,  ultra-respectable  town,  on  our  way 
to  the  great  Langdale  Valley,  two  not  particularly  handsome 
men,  and  not  too  carefully  attired,  our  pill-box  of  a  waggonette 
piled  up  with  a  medley  of  baggage,  amongst  which  stood  out 
conspicuously  a  tin  trunk  that  had  been  passed  out  of  service 
for  general  decrepitude  twenty  years  before,  and  a  coarse 
canvas  sack  that  to  the  unitiated  might  suggest  some  gruesome 
deed,  but  which  held  nothing  more  remarkable  than  our  army 
bell  tent,  we  did  not  venture  to  guess.  Perhaps  they  took  us 
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for  travelling  showmen ;  possibly  thought  us  a  couple  of  body- 
snatchers.  Whatever  they  thought,  we  were  actually  at 
last  off  towards  our  base  of  operations,  bowling  along  the 
winding  roads,  at  one  moment  closed  in  by  the  fern-clad  banks 
and  scented  fresh  green  foliage  of  pine  and  ash;  the  next 
careering  along  a  low  terrace  of  the  hill  side,  the  ample  dale 
opening  out  before  us,  and  the  grand  cluster  of  mountains  that 
close  round  the  head  of  the  Langdale  Valley — The  Pikes,  Pavey 
Ark,  Bow  Fell,  Crinklecraggs,  and  a  hulking  shoulder  of 
Scafell  in  shadowy  outline,  becoming  bolder  and  more 
forbidding  as  we  race  along. 

Picturesque  and  changeful  as  the  scene  is,  the  drive  would 
have  grown  wearisome  but  for  certain  uncertainties  incident 
to  it  on  this  occasion.  Our  driver  was  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  a  morning  carouse — he  had  driven  a  party  down  to 
Windermere  for  an  early  train  and  had  a  few  hours  on  his 
hands  whilst  awaiting  our  advent — and  was  moody,  jocose  and 
quarrelsome  by  turns.  The  horse  suffered  from  an  excess  of 
spirits  in  another  sense.  As  a  result  it  was  a  nice  speculative 
point  which  side  we  should  get  pitched  from,  or  whether  we 
might  not  be  hauled  before  some  local  Shallow  for  being 
accessories  before,  or  after,  the  fact  in  a  case  of  manslaughter. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  drive  became  decidedly  interesting. 
But  our  legs  are  growing  stiff  and  we  are  profoundly  glad 
when  after  a  lurching  spin  across  the  meadows — the  terminus 
of  the  road  being  reached — we  roll  up  all  intact  before 
the  homestead  of  William  Martindale,  farmer.  A  squat, 
unpretentious — this  is  meant  for  the  homestead,  but  it 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  William — house  flanked  by  out- 
buildings and  enclosed  by  loosely-built  walls  of  fair  height  and 
considerable  thickness.  Thus  it  has  stood,  weathering  storm 
and  flood  and  heeding  not  the  coming  and  going  of  life  for  the 
past  three  or  four  centuries ;  though  since  William  took  to 
himself  a  wife  it  has  grown  more  cheery  of  aspect,  and  offers 
a  more  genial  welcome  to  those  who  in  quest  of  out  of  the  way 
gullies  and  new  climbs  in  particular,  or  the  picturescque  and 
recognised  paths  in  general,  take  advantage  of  its  homely 
shelter. 

A  round  of  hearty  greetings,  a  welcome  meal,  discussion  of 
certain  details  and  settlement  of  our  plan  of  operations,  a 
saunter  to  Grasmere  and  back  by  Red  Bank ;  pipes  and  a  chat 
in  the  big  old  kitchen,  and  so  the  evening  passes. 

Our  intention  has  been  to  get  right  away  and  accomplish 
the  drudgery  of  transporting  the  commissariat  and  pitching 
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the  tent  that  evening,  but  William  thought  w'd  best  "  bide  at 
t'  farm "  that  night  and  have  the  day  before  us  for  that 
momentous  operation ;  besides  Blondin  would  be  fresh. 
Blondin  is  the  horse. 

Morning  brought  warmer  breezes  and  a  clearer  sky.  After 
some  attempts  at  photography  we  turn  in  for  breakfast,  and 
then  turn  out  our  baggage  and  inaugurate  the  next  stage  by 
taking  a  roll-call  of  the  supplies. 

Brutus — we  flatter  him  with  that  cognomen  because  despite 
many  villainous  defects  he  is — within  certain  limits — "  an 
honourable  man  " — Brutus  was  our  companion  in  lunacy — 
Brutus  said  we  must  make  sure  that  everything  was  in  order 
before  we  began  the  ascent.  Brutus  further  intimated  that  we 
had  muddled  things  pretty  well  our  own  way  so  far,  and 
therefore  he  meant  to  take  control  and  see  things  through  all 
right  in  the  present  instance.  We  assured  Brutus  that  he  was 
both  unkind  and  untruthful.  None  the  less,  we  were  willing 
he  should  do  a  little  of  the  work — it  would  be  a  change  for  him, 
we  informed  him.  Brutus  replied  that  our  irony  was  weak, 
but  characteristic;  and  at  the  same  time  handed  over  a 
portentous  list,  which  he  peremptorily  commanded  us  to  read 
out,  and  tick  off,  whilst  he  sought  out  the  articles  it 
enumerated. 

"  Are  you  ready  ? "  his  brazen  voice  broke  out. 

"  Quite." 

"  Right  away  then."     Brutus  lacks  refinement  of  manner. 

"  One  bell  tent." 

"  Present." 

"Four  blankets." 

"What's  the  game;"  Brutus  lapses  into  slang  too  readily. 

We  look  across  at  him  reproachfully  and  inquiringly. 

"  I  asked  you  to  call  out  the  articles  on  that  list." 

"  Well." 

"  Well !    !    !  what  about  the  pole  and  pegs  and  mallet  1 " 

"  Don't  they  go  with  the  tent  ?  " 

"  That's  the  idea ;  but  in  the  first  place  we  shall  want  to 
know  whether  they're  here  or  not." 

"  Then  you  want  every  single  item  on  this  ridiculous  list  of 
yours  called  out." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  I  made  that  list  out  for  ? " 

"  Well,  hardly  to  admire.     It  isn't  a  thing  of  beauty,  is  it?" 

"  Go  on." 

"  Nor  yet  to  elevate  or  improve ;  for  even  you  could  scarcely 
pretend  that  it's  intellectual — possibly  to  amuse." 
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"  Finished  1 " 

"  Not  good  at  conundrums — give  it  up." 

"  Just  listen  "  ..."  I  made  that  list  out  so  that  you'd  be 
saved  a  little  mental  worry,  and  in  order  that  /  might  avoid 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  firm  for  something  you'd 
forgotten  .  .  .  see  I " 

We  proceeded  to  expostulate  with  Brutus.  He  made  an 
effort  to  yawn,  and  with  a  harrassed  look  said.  "  Will  you 
read  that  list?" 

"  One  mallet." 

"  Right." 

"  One  coil  of  rope."     Brutus  nodded. 

"  Forty-eight  pegs." 

"  Go  on." 

"What  about  the  pegs?" 

"  They're  all  right." 

"  Counted  'em  ? "  Ominous  pause.  We  take  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  "  Go  on  "  threading  our  way  through  an  array 
of  blankets,  rugs,  sweaters,  mufflers,  sacks  for  bedding,  oil 
sheets,  lantern,  candles,  methylated — and  other — spirits,  and 
other  oddments  sufficient  to  stock  a  general  marine  store. 
Then  comes  a  list  of  clothing.  Still  more  lists  of  provisions : 
loaves  and  fishes — tinned,  butter,  cheese,  fowl — cooked ; 
armour-clad  comestibles  of  every  variety;  eggs,  jam,  honey, 
mustard,  figs,  tobacco,  and  a  tailing  off  of  things  equally 
necessary,  but  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  lay  out  here  in  all 
the  splendour  of  detail  in  which  they  appeared  on  that  list. 

Meantime  the  horse  had  made  his  appearance  looking  docile 
to  a  fault  and  agreeable  enough  for  anything.  The  packages 
were  ready,  carefully  prepared  for  loading  up  pack-horse 
fashion.  William  decided  upon  the  easiest  route  to  climb  the 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  feet  of  broken  ground — very  much 
broken,  as  those  who  have  traversed  Rossett  Ghyll  will 
remember — that  lay  between  us  and  our  indefinite  goal — 
somewhere  on  Esk  Hause.  We  began  to  breathe  freely.  All 
seemed  straightforward  now.  Our  spirits  grew  lighter,  and 
we  felt  that  a  really  good  time  was  dawning.  It  wasn't. 

Blondin — that's  the  horse —  ordinarily  goes  about  his  labours 
in  a  dreamy  uninterested  way,  generally  looking  a  little  bored 
and  as  though  he  were  for  ever  trying  to  repress  a  yawn.  This 
morning  he  pricks  his  ears  as  he  is  wheeled  about  and  secured 
to  a  staple  in  the  barn  wall.  He  seems  conscious  that  he  is 
about  to  perform  an  unusual  part.  Beyond  this  he  bears 
himself  with  becoming  indifference,  as  package  after  package 
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is  secured  upon  his  ample  back.  There  remains  only  the 
provision  basket,  and  to  rest  that  upon  the  skilfully-arranged 
soft  goods  is  the  work  of  a  moment.  Blondin  looks  round  as 
though  feeling  a  sudden  interest  in  the  course  of  events ;  but 
beyond  that  shows  little  concern  until  the  last  strap  is 
tightened,  and  we  step  to  one  side  to  admire  our  handiwork. 

We  concluded  afterwards  that  Blondin  was  not  quite  so 
pleased  with  the  load  as  we  ourselves  were.  But  though  his 
conduct  surprised  us  we  admired  him  for  one  thing.  He  made 
no  fuss :  simply  sat  down  on  his  haunches  and  wriggled  a  bit 
until  the  load  hung  in  ludricous  confusion  about  him.  We 
were  puzzled.  Brutus  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  solution. 
"  There's  something  about  it  he  objects  to,  that's  certain." 
Brutus  gets  to  the  root  of  anything  he  undertakes  an  investiga- 
tion of  right  away.  Most  people  who  argue  on  these  lines  do. 
We  loaded  him  up  again,  but  the  result  was  rather  less 
satisfactory.  Blondin  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  pack-horse  lay  was  not  his  metier.  Judging  by  his  second 
performance  we  should  say  a  circus  ring  would  have  been  more 
within  his  scope.  He  displayed  great  versatility,  but  little 
respect  for  our  property.  As  a  contortionist  Blondin  was  a 
distinct  success.  But  the  more  diverting  his  antics  became 
the  less  likely  did  it  seem  that  we  should  shake  out  our  canvas 
on  Esk  Hause  that  day. 

"Ah  think  mebbe  we'd  best  try  him  wi'  t'  sled;  roads  ower 
roogh  for  him.  Mebbe  we'd  do  best  yon  towards  t'  Staake. 
He'll  ne'er  clomb  Hell  Ghyll,  an'  Rossett's  ower  bad  goin'.  In  a 
sense  we  were  in  Blondin's  hands,  and  William  knew  best  his 
little  weaknesses.  So  to  the  Stakes  Pass  we  at  once  assented. 
Out  came  the  "  sled,"  a  stout  contrivance  of  roughly-fashioned 
timbers  designed  for  the  conveyance  of  bracken  from  the  fells 
to  the  farm.  The  "  sled  "  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself.  Some 
day  we  hope  to  do  it  so  much  justice.  For  the  present  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  "  sled  "  came  to  pieces  long  before  we 
reached  the  Stakes  Pass. 

We  had  borne  our  vicissitudes,  so  far,  with  that  noble 
unconcern  which  is  born  of  bitter  experiences  and  a  properly 
attuned  philosophic  temperament,  and  we  meant  not  to  spoil 
our  appetites  for  the  rest  of  the  holiday  by  weeping  over  the 
wreckage  of  our  baggage  as  it  lay  scattered  about  us.  We 
made  up  our  minds  therefore  that  the  spot  would  suit 
admirably;  and  subsequent  events  endorsed  the  prudence  of 
that  decision.  Had  we,  as  was  our  original  intention,  reached 
Esk  Hause,  the  tent  would  have  succumbed  the  first  night  to 
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the  severe  gale.  Had  we  reached  the  Stakes  Pass  floods  would 
have  compassed  our  ruin.  But  why  enlarge  upon  the  gruesome 
horrors  that  were  not  to  be.  The  site  of  our  encampment 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  forced  upon  us  was  an 
admirable  one,  quite  secluded,  yet  affording  a  superb  vantage 
point.  We  were  perched  upon  a  shelf  of  green  turf  overlooking 
that  fine  cul-de-sac  of  the  genuine  Fell  district  known  on  the 
map  us  Mickleden,  the  twin  pikes  of  Langdale  rising  sheer  on 
our  left.  On  our  right  the  magnificent  north  face  of  Bowfell, 
behind  us  the  grim-looking  Rossett  Crags,  forming  a  great 
hump  between  the  Stakes  Pass  and  the  head  of  Rossett  Ghyll, 
the  full  stretch  of  the  great  Langdale  Valley  before  us. 
Within  fifty  yards  two  brawling  becks  went  tumbling  down  to 
the  stream  below,  so  that  both  for  inward  and  outward  refresh- 
ment we  were  amply  provided  with  one  of  the  requisite 
elements. 

William  agreed  with  us,  as  we  sat,  under  cover  of  the  tent, 
drinking  our  chocolate — and  smoking  our  pipes  after  dis- 
posing of  the  fowl  and  one  of  the  loaves,  and  a  few  sundries, 
that  the  spot  was  indeed  ideal. 

"  Yes,"  said  Brutus,  "  to  think  that  down  the  Valley  there, 
people  are  stewing  in  hotels,  and  gorging  themselves  with  food, 
and  pretending  they're  enjoying  the  scenery — it's  revolting." 

"  Ah,"  said  William,  after  a  slight  pause — even  Brutus  must 
have  noticed  that  his  reference  to  gorging  was  indiscreet — 
"  it'll  mebbe  be  handier  for  t'  farm  than  under  Bawfl.  Mebbe 
ye'll  not  be  strook  wi'  t'  when  t'  raen  cooms  on."  Let  us  say 
at  once  that  William  proved  a  false  prophet.  For  though  on 
several  occasions  "  t'  raen  "  made  little  runnels  through  our 
tent,  and  wind  put  grievous  strains  upon  its  seams — though  on 
one  occasion  a  blizzard  of  snow  and  sleet  raged  through  the 
night,  we  maintained  our  ground  to  the  end.  It  was  just  such 
incidents  that  gave  the  real  colour  of  adventure  and  romance 
to  the  holiday. 

Some  day,  when  the  publishing  of  books  makes  some  little 
return  to  the  writer  as  well  as  to  the  publisher  of  them,  we 
shall  publish  a  book.  We  shall  then  take  our  revenge  upon 
those  wavering  five  who  ought  to  have  paid  a  share  of  the 
expense  of  that  tent  equipment  by  showing  them,  in  the  most 
violet-hued  purple  patches  we  can  concoct,  all  the  idyllic  joys 
the  missed:  The  joy  of  the  early  morning  frisk,  in  Nature's 
garb,  down  to  the  stream,  the  while  the  gentle  breezes  are 
lazily  stirring  into  life;  the  sun  just  topping  the  sky  line  of 
the  fells;  the  billowy  wreaths  of  mist  slowly  vanishing  and 
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revealing  scree  and  crag;  and  gorge  and  beck  in  all  their 
majestic,  if  somewhat  grim,  grandeur,  to  us.  The  joy  of  the 
evening  pipe  and  evening  talk  as  the  shadows  lengthen  and 
blur  and  merge  with  the  bulky  forms  that  gave  them  shape. 
The  joy  of  the  gracious  moonlight,  when  time — for  a  time — 
is  not,  and  space  sets  not  its  limit  upon  our  being.  When  on 
fancy's  wings  we  steal  from  our  corporeal  prison  and  gambol 
with  the  impalpable  hosts  that  frolic  on  the  mead  and  sing 
merry  madrigals  to  the  music  of  the  waterfall. 

The  more  mundane  joys  of  the  daily  life,  too,  must  have  due 
recognition.  What  perfervid  vision  of  the  simple  life  could 
compare  with  our  practice.  The  early  breakfast — we 
invariably  took  two — after  an  air  bath  and  brisk  exercise  on 
the  turf  without  the  tent,  as  the  saucepan,  containing  eggs 
and  tea,  sang  merrily,  on  the  stove  within.  The  stove — price 
ninepence — was  not  a  very  robust  contrivance,  and  sometimes 
the  saucepan — of  tin — would  tilt  over — quite  playfully,  of 
course, — and  scatter  a  portion  of  its  contents  on  the  floor. 
But  what  of  that  ?  There  was  no  complaining  woman  to  visit 
us  with  the  saucepan's  sins,  and  as  another  breakfast  would 
follow  later  it  would  have  been  ungrateful  to  think  unkindly 
of  our  cooking  appliances.  They  had  many  responsibilities, 
and  altogether  they  discharged  them  with  satisfaction,  if  not 
with  economy  and  dispatch.  After  the  first  breakfast  would 
come  the  clearing  up  of  the  tent ;  the  carving  and  making  up 
of  lunch  to  be  spread  for  siesta  in  some  bosky  dell.  Then  the 
second  breakfast  and  departure  for  known  or  unknown  parts ; 
and  after  that  the  joy  of  the  mountain  air  and  vigorous  tramp. 
The  return  to  the  camp  tired  and  hungry  and  the  lingering 
over  the  evening  meal. 

Here  we  are  just  at  the  threshold  of  our  experiment:  just  at 
the  point  where  the  genuine  delights  and  vicissitudes  begin. 
Here,  then,  with  the  true  instincts  of  the  literary  artist  we 
leave  you  with  the  bland  assurance  that  further  disclosures  will 
be  continued  in  our  next. 

Mr.  J.  H.  SWANN  contributed  a  bibliography  of  the  writings 
of  Henry  Vaughan. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Henry 
Vaughan,  Silurist." 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  28,  1904.— Mr.  GEO.  MILNBR,  the  President, 
took  the  chair. 

ANNUAL   MEETING. 

Mr.  .T.  J.  GLBAVB  presented  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Emily 
Jane  Bronte:  An  Appreciation." 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the 
Report  of  the  Council  on  the  work  of  the  forty-second  session. 

Mr.  C.  W.  SUTTON,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  submitted  the 
annual  statement  of  accounts. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance-sheet,  pointed  out  that  the  balance  would  have  been 
larger  had  not  a  special  expenditure  been  incurred  in 
renovating  the  Club  pictures.  Eighteen  pounds  had  already 
been  spent  on  this  work,  but  £13  more  was  still  needed,  and 
members  were  appealed  to  to  defray  this  special  expenditure. 
The  report  showed  that  the  Club  was  continuing  to  do  excellent 
work.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  many  of  the  papers 
read  during  the  past  session  would  not  have  disgraced  any  of 
the  foremost  critical  reviews  of  the  country.  It  had  always 
been  an  amazing  thing  to  him  that  the  Club  was  offered  so 
many  papers,  more  than  could  be  read,  and  that  they  were  of 
so  high  a  quality  and  so  varied  in  their  subjects.  The  Council, 
however,  experienced  much  difficulty  in  arranging  the  syllabus 
owing  to  many  members  fixing  the  same  date  upon  which  to 
read  their  papers.  This  would  be  avoided  if  members  would 
give  the  Council  the  choice  of  several  dates.  He  noticed  that 
the  Club  had  now  239  members,  which  was  the  largest  number 
it  had  ever  had.  It  had  been  suggested  that  when  the 
membership  reached  250  it  should  stop  there,  and  new 
members  only  be  elected  when  a  vacancy  occurred.  However, 
nothing  definite  had  yet  been  settled  in  regard  to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  G.  PEARSON  having  seconded  the  resolution, 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  offered  some  criticism.  He  complained 
that  at  the  Christmas  suppers  of  the  Club  the  company  was 
subjected  to  needlessly  long  speeches,  mournful  things  utterly 
unsuitable  for  the  occasion.  He  had  gone  home  from  the 
suppers  with  a  headache,  not  caused  by  the  suppers,  but  by 
mental  weariness  as  a  result  of  the  speeches.  Proceeding,  he 
said  that  he  had  fears  that  the  Club  was  falling  away  from 
literature.  The  meetings  were  getting  too  much  of  a  merry- 
go-round  kind  of  magic  lantern  exhibition.  There  was  also  a 
tendency  to  a  sing-song  tone  at  the  gatherings. 
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The  PRESIDENT  said  Mr.  Attkins  should  bring  his  indictments 
before  the  Council.  Personally,  he  appreciated  a  great  deal  of 
what  Mr.  Attkins  had  said,  and  especially  was  he  in  sympathy 
with  his  remarks  in  regard  to  there  being  too  many  lantern 
exhibitions.  Much  of  this  tendency,  however,  was  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  dates,  as  he  had  already  mentioned, 
and  the  Council  consequently  having  to  fill  up  the  syllabus  by 
dragging  in  subjects  which  would  not  be  included  if  members 
gave  it  more  latitude  in  choosing  dates. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  George  Milner  was  re-elected  President,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Sutton,  Honorary  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Derby  were  again  appointed  librarians.  Nine  candidates 
were  nominated  for  the  seven  vacancies  on  the  Council.  Mr. 
Laurence  Clay,  however,  withdrew  and  the  voting  resulted  in 
the  re-election  of  the  retiring  members,  namely,  Messrs.  J.  D. 
Andrew,  J.  A.  Brocklehurst,  W.  V.  Burgess,  J.  E.  Craven, 
Edmund  Mercer,  John  Wilcock,  and  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox.  The 
unsuccessful  candidate  was  Mr.  W.  Bagshaw. 


CLOSING   CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  11,  1904:. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  presided. 

The  forty-second  session  was  concluded  with  the  customary 
conversazione.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  proceedings  was 
an  exhibition  of  paintings  and  sketches  by  Mr.  Bruce  Wallace, 
a  Manchester  artist,  who  died  in  1893  at  the  age  of  forty-seven 
years.  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  member  of  the  Club,  and  thus 
particular  interest  was  taken  in  the  works  on  view. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  his  address,  said  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  work,  and  work  in  the  right  direction,  had  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  session.  At  the  annual  meeting 
fears  were  expressed  that  the  Club  was  falling  away  from 
literature.  He  thought  the  remark  could  only  have  been  made 
in  playful  irony,  for  when  the  past  session's  work  was  reviewed 
most  people  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  Club  was  too 
strenuous,  rather  than  too  lax,  in  its  pursuit  of  literature. 
To  assure  themselves  that  they  had  not  wandered  far  from  the 
appointed  path  they  need  only  to  glance  at  the  names  of  the 
more  important  of  the  writers,  English  and  foreign,  who  had 
been  dealt  with.  These  names  included  Wordsworth,  Izaak 
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Walton,  William  Watson,  De  Quincey,  Robert  Herrick,  Le 
Sage,  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Sir  John  Suckling,  Petrarch, 
George  Gissing,  Dumas,  and  Henry  Vaughan.  With  papers 
on  writers  such  as  these  he  thought  the  Club  could  hardly  be 
falling  away  from  literature.  Those  who  followed  the  trend 
of  opinion  in  the  current  magazines  and  reviews  would  have 
observed  how  frequently  of  late  the  question  had  been  raised 
as  to  whether  people  nowadays  cared  anything  at  all  for 
poetry,  and  also  how  far  there  was  a  general  decay  of  interest 
in  literature.  If  such  apathy  really  existed,  and  he  thought 
they  might  doubt  it,  some  good  was  surely  done  by  the  witness 
of  an  organisation  of  a  Club  like  this  in  favour  of  literature. 
If  they  were  but  a  remnant,  they  could  make  themselves  heard 
in  support  of  past  undisputed  masterpieces  and  in  favour  of 
giving  a  hearing  to  any  new  writer  who  had  something  to  say 
and  had  learned  how  to  say  it. 

Following  the  President's  address  a  musical  and  literary 
program,  which  had  been  arranged  by  Mr.  John  Wilcock,  was 
given.  The  items  were  notable  for  their  variety  and  the 
successful  way  they  were  performed.  Those  who  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  pleasure  of  the  gathering  were  Miss  Edith 
Millington,  Miss  Annie  Sadler,  Mr.  George  Campbell,  Mr.  H. 
Bamber,  vocalists;  Miss  Edith  Barningham  and  Mr.  Henry 
Worrall,  elocutionists;  Miss  Crosland  and  Miss  Louie 
Millington,  pianists;  Miss  L.  Harrison  and  Miss  J.  Harrison, 
who  played  the  violin  and  harp.  Upon  the  program  was 
printed  the  following  original  poem  by  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Milner:  — 

THE    TWO    FEASTS. 
"  Noctes  et  Dies  coenaeque  Deum." 

THE  LITERARY   FEAST. 

Prodigal  of  Essay  and  Story  and  Song  and  Sonnet 

Has  been  our  Literary  Feast. 

We  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  Literature, 

The  old  wine  and  the  new  wine, 

Wholesome  and  good— prime  the  vintage — 

And  are  cheered  and  refreshed  therewith. 

The  strife  of  discussion  has  been  chastened  by  desire  to  evolve  the  truth, 

not  to  wound. 

Art  has  lent  her  aid  to  grace  our  board. 
Music  has  come  to  invigorate  and  recreate. 
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Good  humour,  laughter,  applause,  have  been  the  lightsome  decorations 

of  our  table. 

All  kindly  greetings  from  kindred  spirits  have  been  ours. 
All  pleasant  memories  crown  our  banquet. 

THE   NATURE   FEAST. 

The  daffodils  are  with  us  !     Joy,  0  Joy ! 

Winds  of  March,  showers  of  April. 

Before  us  :  the  cuckoo's  song, 

Promise  of  May,  balmy  June  and  the  days  beyond. 

The  table  is  being  spread,  the  decorations  have  arrived, 

Prepare  we  then  for  the  Feast. 

The  glad  songs  of  Spring  content  us, 

The  walks  by  mountain  and  tarn  rejoice  us, 

Seas  bring  health  and  pleasure  to  soul  and  sense. 

The  wings  of  the  dove  be  ours,  that  we  may  fly  away  and  be  at  rest. 

So  is  the  Feast  outspread. 

Let  us  partake  while  yet  we  may. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  20TH,  1904. — A  special  meeting  of  the 
Club  was  held  on  this  day  to  meet  Mrs.  Craigie  and  hear  a 
lecture  which  the  Council  had  arranged  to  be  delivered  by  her 
to  the  members.  The  following  account  of  the  proceedings  is 
from,  the  Manchester  City  News  :  — 

LECTURE  BY  MRS.  CRAIGIE  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE. 

Mrs.  Craigie,  the  noted  dramatist,  more  widely  known, 
perhaps,  under  her  pen-name  of  "  John  Oliver  Hobbes,"  has 
been  in  Manchester  for  the  first  time  this  week,  busy  with  the 
rehearsal  of  her  new  play,  "  The  Fluteof  Pan."  On  Wednesday 
evening  she  found  leisure  to  address  a  gathering  of  members 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  and  their  friends.  The 
meeting  took  place  at  the  Art  Gallery,  Mosley  Street,  and  a 
large  audience  listened  for  an  hour  to  a  rapid  succession  of 
sparkling  and  witty  comments  on  men,  and  life,  and  happiness. 
Mrs.  Craigie  read  her  address,  which  in  reality  was  an  essay 
with  the  comprehensive  title  of  "  The  Science  of  Life." 
Delivered  in  a  clear,  youthful-sounding  voice,  and  at  lightning 
speed,  her  crisp  criticisms,  darting  from  one  subject  to 
another,  left  her  hearers  in  a  perfect  whirl.  Evidently  she  felt 
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the  appreciation  of  the  meeting,  aaid  laughed  with  the  frankest 
gaiety  at  the  applause  which  showed  that  a  flashing  epigram 
had  gone  honu-. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNBR,  who  presided,  expressed  the  gratitude 
of  the  meet  ing  for  the  favour  Mrs.  Craigie  had  conferred  upon 
them  in  consenting  to  give  an  address.  There  were  few 
provinces  of  literature  into  which  she  had  not  entered. 
She  was  not  only  a  novelist  but  a  dramatist,  not  only 
a  dramatist  but  a  poet.  All  dramatists  were  not  poets. 
Then  she  was  a  wide-reaching  critic  in  literature  and  art, 
indeed  there  were  few  subjects  with  which  she  had  not  dealt. 
That  Mrs.  Craigie  was  a  poet  he  considered  proved,  especially 
.by  one  of  her  early  dramas,  "  Osberne  and  Ursyne."  A 
wonderfully  clever  production  was  "  The  Ambassador,"  but  that 
had  the  beauty  of  prose  rather  than  poetry.  Although  it  was 
said  we  were  very  critical  in  Manchester,  it  was  felt  that  our 
judgment  in  these  matters  was  worth  noticing,  and  dramatic 
authors  had  always  been  anxious  to  obtain  the  good  word  of 
even  so  despised  a  place  as  smoky  Manchester.  People  in 
London  rather  looked  upon  us  as  barbarians,  but  he  thought 
that  an  opportunity  had  been  taken  to  prove  that  we  were  not, 
by  asking  Mrs.  Craigie  to  come  and  speak  to  us. 

Mrs.  CRAIGIE  remarked  that  she  brought  her  new  play  to 
Manchester  because  she  knew  that,  whilst  she  would  get  severe 
criticism  it  would  be  sincere  criticism.  She  would  not  pretend 
that  she  liked  to  be  severely  criticised,  but  criticism  always 
interested  her  and  she  learned  something  from  it.  Her  address 
consisted  of  a  comparison  of  "  two  supreme  psychologists  " — 
Ignatius  Loyola,  a  mystic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Count 
Tolstoi,  a  social  reformer  of  our  own,  who  for  earnestness  might 
well  take  place  with  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  desire  for  immortality 
was  dying  out.  Numbers  of  men  did  not  want  to  live  for 
ever ;  but  they  did  wish  to  live  pleasantly,  and  hence  the  growth 
of  luxuries,  pleasures,  enjoyments  of  every  kind.  The  great 
question  now  was  this :  "  Where  do  I  come  in  ?"  It  was  often 
disguised  under  much  fine  language  and  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric.  If  one  wished  to  be  unselfish  one  added,  after  a  long 
pause,  "  Where  do  my  friends  come  in  ?"  People  approved 
Ruskin's  political  economy  whilst  they  wished  to  get  the  highest 
possible  interest  on  their  investments.  Saint  Ignatius  gave 
up  his  own  property  and  then  asked,  "  Who  will  pay  my 
debts?"  You  could  not  take  vows  of  poverty  without  throwing 
yourself  upon  someone  else.  Someone  must  pay  the  piper. 

According  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  problem  of  our  age  was  the 
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proper  distribution  of  wealth.  The  problem  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  whether  men  should  save  their  souls  or  lose  them. 
At  that  time  they  really  regarded  the  other  world  as  more  real 
than  this. 

Loyola  was  of  noble  birth  and  handsome  person.  He 
entered  the  army,  fell  in  love — "  he  was  a  saint  afterwards ; 
but  he  was  a  man  first" — and  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  was 
wounded.  He  sent  for  some  romances  to  read,  probably 
"  Amadis  of  Gaul,"  but  instead  was  given  "  The  Lives  of  the 
Saints,"  which  he  found  interesting.  Eventually  he  founded 
the  Society  of  Jesus — the  Jesuits,  whose  very  name  sent  a  thrill 
of  terror  through  English  audiences,  though  there  was  no  need 
for  that.  The  philosophy  of  the  society  was  that  man  was 
made  to  serve  God  and  save  his  own  soul  by  cleansing  it  of  all 
inordinate  affections.  Loyola  knew  human  nature  too  well 
to  confound  the  digestion  with  the  conscience,  as  does  the 
materialistic  philosophy  of  to-day. 

Tolstoi  was  also  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  went  into  the  army, 
and  lived  in  the  highest  society,  as  he  still  did,  though  he 
wore  a  peasant's  dress,  and  lived  in  a  small  hut  on  his  large 
estate.  As  a  reformer  he  was  one  of  the  most  important 
figures  that  we  have  to-day.  He  had  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  disgusted  with  the  pleasures  of  life.  He 
entreated  the  Ministers  of  State,  whom  he  knew  intimately, 
the  man  of  learning,  the  lawyer,  the  artist,  the  clerk,  not  to 
think,  argue,  analyse,  but  dig  in  the  fields,  earn  his  actual 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  actual  brow.  Money,  he  said,  was 
such  an  evil  that  it  was  too  bad  to  give  away.  It  must  be 
destroyed.  The  average  man's  idea  of  Tolstoi  was  that  he 
wrote  gloomy  novels,  objected  to  tobacco,  war  and  alcohol,  that 
he  worked  in  the  fields  and  dressed  like  a  peasant.  St.  Ignatius 
tried  to  make  men  stronger ;  Tolstoi  to  make  them  happier. 
But  Tolstoi  was  a  disillusioned  man,  though  a  great  one. 
There  was  disillusion  in  every  line  of  the  novels.  If  he 
expected  more  from  life  than  it  had  to<  give,  we  could  under- 
stand it.  He  quarrelled  with  the  whole  scheme  of  the  universe, 
and  could  find  nothing  for  men  to  do  but  to  dig,  write 
pamphlets,  and  read  them.  Goethe  and  Shakespeare,  greater 
men  than  he,  never  forgot  the  joy  of  life.  There  was  to-day 
a  very  mistaken  use  of  the  word  "  reality."  If  you  expected 
to  find  a  rose-tree  in  a  turnip  field,  but  did  not  find  one, 
you  lost  your  temper,  and  called  the  turnip  field  reality.  What 
was  the  matter  with  the  turnip  field  1  Turnips  might  be  more 
attractive  to  a,  hungry  man  than  roses. 
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"  I  don't  think  we  pay  enough  attention,"  said  Mrs.  Craigie, 
at  the  end  of  her  address,  "  to  the  views  of  the  young.  We  bear 
with  what  we  regard  as  their  follies  because  we  think  they 
will  one  day  learn,  by  experience  the  '  realities '  of  life.  Why 
should  the  realities  prevent  them  from  laughing?  They  pay 
cheerfully  for  their  pleasures.  They  will  have  amusement; 
they  marry  for  love;  they  fall  in  love  and  out  of  it;  they 
don't  think  about  their  souls,  and  they  take  their  bodies  for 
granted.  St.  Ignatius  thought  it  was  not  man's  object  to 
enjoy  himself,  but  to  save  himself.  Tolstoi  thinks  he  can't 
enjoy  himself  because  enjoyment  is  crime,  nor  save  himself 
because  he  is  already  lost.  Improvement  can  only  come  by 
educating  the  individual.  I  see  nothing  in  enormous  schemes 
of  wholesale  improvement.  Tolstoi  has  a  broad  charity;  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  love  on  his  colossal  and  impersonal  scale. 
In  Ruskin's  phrase,  you  must  build  upon  justice." 

Mr.  TINSLBT  PRATT,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  which 
was  heartily  adopted,  said  this  was  Mrs.  Craigie's  first  visit 
to  Manchester,  and  the  occasion  would  be  a  red-letter  day  for 
the  Literary  Club. 


Memorial  Notices. 


WILLIAM    PERCY. 

Mr.  William.  Percy,  who  died  at  Ashton-upon-Mersey  on 
Friday,  December  18th,  1903,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  outlived 
almost  all  his  artist  contemporaries.  None  was  ever  more 
popular.  Strongly-built,  with  bright  eye,  flowing  beard, 
stentorian  voice,  and  bluff  and  hearty  manner,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  familiar  figures  in  the  streets  of 
Manchester  in  the  middle  half  of  the  last  century.  He  was 
born  in  Manchester  in  1820.  He  began  drawing  and  even 
painting  whilst  yet  a  lad,  making  pencil  sketches  first,  and  then 
using  hard  water-colours.  He  had  a  picture  accepted  and 
hung  at  the  Royal  Institution  when  he  was  barely  fourteen, 
and  it  was  bought  for  fifty  shillings  by  one  Titley,  a  plumber 
and  glazier.  Then  he  painted  and  exhibited  the  portrait  of 
the  purchaser.  He  was  described  in  the  catalogue  as  "  Portrait 
of  a  Gentleman."  Someone  passing  through  the  exhibition, 
and  seeing  its  title,  said,  "  Looks  a  -  -  sight  more  like  old 
Titley."  Ever  after  that  Percy  gave  the  names  of  his  sitters. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  1835,  he  entered  the  studio  of 
Charles  Calvert,  the  landscape  painter  and  drawing  master, 
but  within  two  or  three  months  afterwards  he  was  transferred 
to  the  studio  of  William  Bradley  (Manchester's  most  eminent 
portrait  painter),  who  had  married  Calvert  daughter,  Bradley 
discovering  that  the  youth  had  more  taste  for  portraits  than 
landscapes,  upon  which  he  had  so  far  been  engaged.  With 
Bradley,  Percy  went  to  London,  and  assisted  his  master  in 
painting  a  large  number  of  portraits  of  eminent  statesmen 
and  others  which  were  being  done  under  commission  for  some 
London  publishers.  The  undertaking  ended  rather  disastrously 
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for  Bradley,  and  IVn-y  ivim-m-d  to  Manchester.     He  had  been 
away  about  five  years. 

In  Manchester  Percy  took  a  studio  in  King  Street,  and 
painted  anything  that  came  in  his  way.  In  1848,  when  he  was 
still  there,  the  directory  for  the  year  described  him  as  a 
"  historical  painter,"  but  then,  as  afterwards,  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  on  portraits.  He  was  a  good  deal  in  the  company 
of  Sam  Bough,  then  scene-painter  at  the  Theatre  Royal;  and 
among  other  associates  in  the  forties  and  fifties  were  J.  D. 
Watson,  George  W.  Anthony  ("  Gabriel  Tinto "),  James 
Stephenson,  the  line  engraver,  and  his  pupil,  Thomas  Oldham 
Barlow  (afterwards  R.A.),  the  last  two  especially  in  connection 
with  the  first  Manchester  Academy,  which  had  rooms  in 
St.  Anne's  Street,  and  the  history  of  which  has  never  been 
recorded.  It  had  a  brief  career.  Concerning  Sam  Bough, 
Percy  had  a  never-failing  store  of  anecdotes. 

The  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Old  Trafford  in  1857  had  a 
more  remarkable  influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of  Manchester 
than  has  ever  been  adequately  realised.  It  is  well  known  that 
it  began  the  movement  which  has  led  to  the  city's  distinguished 
position  as  a  musical  centre.  Another  of  its  results  was  the 
association  and  organisation  of  its  local  artists,  first  for  an 
exhibition  in  Peel  Park,  Salford,  and  subsequently  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Manchester  Academy  of  Art.  Of  both 
Percy  was  an  energetic  promoter.  At  the  meeting  held  in  the 
Manchester  Royal  Institution  on  May  28,  1857,  when  it  was 
decided  to  form  the  Academy,  forty-two  artists  were  present; 
and  when  the  election  of  the  first  ten  Academicians  took  place 
on  November  15,  1859,  Mr.  Percy  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes.  It  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Academicians,  and  of  the  twelve  Associates  elected  at  the  same 
time,  we  believe  Mr.  Clarence  Whaite,  P.R.C.A.,  and  Mr. 
Frederic  J.  Shields  are  alone  living. 

Mr.  Percy's  portraits  include  those  of  Alderman  Paul  F. 
Willert  and  Alderman  John  Grave  (thrice  Mayor  of  Manchester, 
to  whom  the  city  owes  Thirlmere  as  one  of  its  sources  of  water 
supply),  both  hung  in  the  Town  Hall ;  Edwin  Waugh,  in  the 
City  Art  Gallery;  Samuel  Bamford,  in  the  Reform  Club;  the 
Rev.  William  Gaskell,  in  the  Memorial  Hall;  Jacob  Bright, 
M.P.,  in  the  Rochdale  Town  Hall;  W.  Romaine  Callender, 
M.P.  ;  and  innumerable  others.  Sam  Bamford  gave  him  three 
sittings,  and  the  portrait  was  completed  in  less  than  five  hours. 
Rapid  execution  seems  to  have  been  just  the  thing  wanted  for 
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the   rugged   features   and   stormy    aspect  of  the  old   Peterloo 
veteran.     Anyway,  it  is  one  of  Percy's  most  masterly  works. 

Percy  was  rare  company  in  his  palmy  days,  and  he  retained 
a  wonderful  vitality  even  to  his  later  years.  His  memory  was 
stored  with  all  manner  of  quaint  out-of-the-way  literary  and 
artistic  lore.  He  could  recall  at  any  moment  long  passages 
of  Burns,  Scott  and  Byron.  His  knowledge  of  ballad  literature 
was  phenomenal,  and  he  was  equally  at  home  with  the  romantic, 
the  heroic,  the  comic,  and  the  grotesque.  Nothing  heard  on 
the  stage  or  the  concert  hall  could  equal  his  singing  of  such 
songs  as  "  Old  King  Cole,"  "  The  Leather  Bottel,"  "  Thornaby 
Woods,"  the  "  Three  Jovial  Huntsmen,"  and  many  another  old- 
world  and  once  familiar  stave.  He  was  an  admirable  art 
critic,  invariably  good,natured,  but  unfailingly  just.  There 
was  no  sounder  judge  of  art  in  Manchester.  His  kindness 
to  his  fellow-artists  was  proverbial;  his  hints,  suggestions,  and 
advice,  always  readily  given,  were  invaluable.  Although  not 
quite  in  at  the  start  of  the  Literary  Club,  he  was  one  of  the 
two  oldest  surviving  members,  Mr.  Charles  Potter,  who  is  still 
living,  being  the  other.  The  Club  was  a  favourite  and 
congenial  haunt  of  his  in  the  sixties  and  seventies;  since  then 
he  has  been  but  a  rare  visitor.  He  was  not  forgotten,  however, 
at  the  Society's  Christmas  celebration  last  Monday  night; 
for  the  President  in  his  rhyming  references  to  the  members 
who  in  years  past  had  enacted  the  part  of  Father  Christmas, 
recalled  the  memory  of 

The  gallant  Percy,  who,  with  ringing  note, 
Poured  songs  unending  from  his  merry  throat; 

and  referred  to  him  as  the 

Brave  old  campaigner,  who  but  yesterday 

Laid  down  his  dinted  helm.     For  him  we  say 

One  word  of  glad  remembrance,  and  our  homage  pay; 

Among  these  others  let  his  name  abide 

A  happy  memory  of  our  Christmas  tide. 

— Manchester  City  News. 


THE    REV.    ERNEST    F.    LETTS. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  Frederick  Letts,  Rector  of  All  Saints' 
Church,  Newton  Heath,  died  on  Thursday,  24th  March,  1904, 
at  Bournemouth,  where  considerations  of  health  had  recently 
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compelled  him  to  take  up  his  residence.     He  had  resigned  the 
living,  but  the  resignation  was  not  to  take  effect  until  July. 

Born  fifty-three  years  ago,  Mr.  Letts  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1875  and  priest  two  years  later.  During  the  first-named  year 
he  was  chaplain  of  St.  Edward's  School,  Oxford,  from  1876 
to  1878  curate  of  Wolvercott,  Oxford,  and  from  that  year  until 
1885  a  minor  canon  and  precentor  of  Manchester  Cathedral. 
For  the  past  nineteen  years  he  has  been  Rector  of  All  Saints', 
Newton  Heath,  and  during  that  period  was  instrumental  in 
carrying  out  many  extensions  and  improvements  to  the  church. 
Since  1894  Mr.  Letts  served  his  district  as  its  representative 
upon  the  Prestwich  Union  Board  of  Guardians,  his  third 
triennial  term  of  membership  having  only  recently  concluded. 

An  antiquary  of  some  note,  Mr.  Letts  wrote  for  the  Chetham 
Society  a  portion  of  a  "  History  of  the  Chapelry  of  Newton," 
but  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  relinquish  the  undertaking, 
which  Mr.  H.  T.  Crofton  is  to  complete.  His  knowledge  of  old 
Manchester  history  was  also  employed  in  the  joint  authorship 
of  "  Nicholas  Mosley,"  a  novel  dealing  with  the  city  during  the 
time  of  the  great  Civil  War.  Of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society  he  was  for  many  years  a  member,  and 
some  time  President,  having  been  recently  elected  an  honorary 
member.  Of  unusual  height  and  handsome  person,  Mr.  Letts 
was  an  imposing  figure  when  he  rose  to  address  a  meeting,  and 
his  temper  was  of  a  broad  and  genial  type,  befitting  his  stature. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  from  1880 
to  1886. — Manchester  City  News. 


JOHN    BRADBURY. 

Mr.  John  Bradbury,  whose  death  at  Stamford  New  Road, 
Altrincham,  occurred  on  April  15th,  1904,  was  an  interesting 
figure  in  Manchester  life  some  years  ago,  and  highly  esteemed 
and  much  liked  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  but  this  did  not  serve  to 
save  him  on  a  few  occasions  from  a  publicity  to  which  he  was 
averse.  As  a  skilful  and  daring  swimmer  he  was  instrumental 
in  saving  more  than  a  dozen  lives,  for  which  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  awarded  him  a  bronze  medal,  and  it  was  presented  to 
him  at  a  Soiree  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  in  October, 
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1885.  H©  was  an  active  member  of  the  Club  from  1880  to 
1892,  and  served  for  six  years  on  its  Council,  resigning  on  his 
removal  from  Manchester. 

The  most  memorable  incident  in  Mr.  Bradbury's  career  was 
his  escape  from  the  appalling  wreck  of  the  "  Royal  Charter  " 
off  the  Anglesey  Coast  in  October,  1859,  when  only  fifteen 
passengers  and  twenty-four  seamen  were  saved  and  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  lives  were  lost.  The  steamer  was 
just  completing  its  voyage  from  Australia.  Mr.  Bradbury 
was  the  last  person  who  left  the  ill-fated  vessel,  and 
he  was  in  such  a  condition  through  the  injuries  he 
sustained  that  he  lay  for  some  weeks  between  life  and  death. 
All  the  women  on  board  and  all  the  officers  were  drowned. 
Mr.  Bradbury  gave  a  vivid  and  thrilling  description  of  the 
voyage,  the  storm,  and  his  own  marvellous  escape  to  the 
members  of  the  Arts  Club  in  October,  1891.  After  long 
battling  in  the  water,  he  was  at  last  washed  on  shore  by  a 
huge  wave,  but  was  unconscious,  and  was  left  for  dead  by  the 
Welsh  peasants.  He  opened  his  eyes  as  the  men  were  carrying 
him  to  the  churchyard,  and  then  was  taken  to  the  cottage 
where  he  lay  unconscious  for  a  fortnight,  and  it  was  two  months 
before  he  could  be  removed  in  an  ambulance  to  Manchester. 
He  afterwards  was  interviewed  by  Charles  Dickens,  who  took 
an  intense  interest  in  this  fearful  tragedy  of  the  sea,  visited 
the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and  told  the  story  of  it  in  the 
"  Uncommercial  Traveller." 

Mr.  Bradbury  was  a  pioneer  writer  of  popular  guide-books. 
There  were  at  least  ten  of  them,  and  they  comprised  hand-books 
for  the  tourist  in  the  English  Lake  country,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  North  Wales,  Norway,  Scotland,  the 
Rhine,  and  several  Continental  countries.  Written  for  the 
frugal  or  economical  traveller,  and  essentially  plain  and 
practical  in  style,  it  was  a  feature  of  the  titles  of  the  books  to 
indicate  the  cost  of  the  several  tours.  Thus,  one  was  entitled 
"  The  Rhine,  its  Battlefields),  and  Paris :  How  to  see  them  for 
Ten  Guineas."  They  had  a  large  sale,  and  though  probably 
now  entirely  superseded,  they  served  a  useful  purpose  in  their 
time. 

Mr.  Bradbury  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  The  burial 
service  took  place  at  the  Crematorium  on  Monday. — Manchester 
City  News. 
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ELI    SOWEHBUTTS. 

Mr.  Eli  Sowerbutts,  founder  and  for  twenty  years  Secretary 
of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society,  died  on  Saturday, 
May  1st,  1904,  at  his  residence  in  Blackley.  He  was  in  his 
seventieth  year,  and  for  some  time  past  had  been  in  indifferent 
health,  notwithstanding  which  his  attendance  at  the  offices  of 
the  Society  was  continuous  almost  up  to  the  last. 

Born  in  Preston,  Mr.  Sowerbutts  came  to  Manchester  early 
in  life,  and  learned  letterpress  printing  here.  At  the  close  of 
his  apprenticeship  he  entered  the  employment  of  a  London  firm 
of  engravers.  For  a  time  he  had  a  business  of  his  own  at 
Huddersfield,  but  being  an  outspoken  man  of  strongly  Radical 
views,  failed  to  achieve  the  commercial  art  of  agreeing  with 
everybody.  The  business  did  not  prosper,  and  he  returned  to 
Manchester,  where  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  the  calling  of 
accountancy,  and  eventually  became  Secretary  to  the  Cotton 
Waste  Dealers'  Exchange,  an  institution  he  helped  to  form. 

Though  a  born  reformer,  Mr.  Sowerbutts  spent  a  good  many 
years  of  his  life  before  he  hit  upon  the  subject  he  was  to  make 
his  own — that  of  geography,  especially  in  its  relation  to 
commerce.  Politics  was  his  youthful  love;  he  had  some 
considerable  talent  for  organisation,  and  was  a  witty  and 
shrewd  speaker,  as  he  proved  on  many  a  political  platform. 
In  several  municipal  campaigns  he  worked  successfully  for  the 
return  of  Liberal  candidates.  But  at  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
struck  by  the  small  importance  which  educationists  seemed 
to  attach  to  the  study  of  geography,  he  set  to  work  to  teach 
the  teachers.  Geography  was  with  him  a  passion,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject  was  almost  inexhaustible.  During 
the  year  1879  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  form,  in 
Manchester  a  Geographical  Society.  But  the  city  did  not  rise 
to  the  occasion,  and  the  effort  failed.  In  1884,  however, 
Mr.  Sowerbutts  succeeded  in  infecting  a  number  of  Manchester 
gentlemen  with  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  subject.  Meetings 
were  held  at  his  office,  and  he  was  appointed  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Provisional  Committee.  Four  gentlemen  framed  the 
rules — Messrs.  H.  J.  Roby  (afterwards  M.P.  for  Eccles),  G.  H. 
Gaddum,  J.  H.  Nodal,  and  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Casartelli,  now 
Bishop  of  Salford.  On  October  15th,  1884,  the  Society  was 
formed  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  then  Mayor's  Parlour,  the 
Mayor  (Councillor  Philip  Goldschmidt)  presiding.  A  few  days 
later  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Henry  M.  Stanley  addressed  a  joint 
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meeting  of  members  of  the  Athenaeum  and  the  new  Society, 
and  so,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  was  inaugurated  the  work 
which  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  quietly  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Sowerbutts  and  his  associates. 

Every  other  business  was  thrown  aside  by  Mr.  Sowerbutts, 
and  first  as  honorary  and  then  as  paid  Secretary,  with  an 
extremely  modest  salary,  he  made  the  work  of  the  Society  the 
work  of  his  life.  He  edited  the  journal,  he  was  constantly  at 
the  Society's  rooms  in  St.  Mary's  Parsonage,  ready  to  give 
geographical  advice  and  information  to  anyone;  he  worked 
for  the  Society  by  day  and  planned  for  it  by  night.  It  was 
his  great  desire  to  see  the  institution  housed  in  new  premises, 
with  ample  space  for  a  commercial  museum;  but  though  he 
set  the  scheme  afloat  he  was  not  to  witness  its  triumphal  arrival 
in  port.  That,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  the  lot  of  his  successor, 
and  so  long  as  the  Society  prospered  Mr.  Sowerbutts  was  not 
the  man  to  demand  credit  for  his  success.  One  of  his  pet 
schemes  was  the  children's  branch  of  the  Society.  Competitions 
and  examination  papers  for  the  youngsters  found  a  place  in  the 
journal,  and  each  Christmas  for  years  past  the  little  folks  were 
entertained  at  a  party,  whilst  the  aged  Secretary,  throwing 
to  the  winds  his  daily  gravity,  romped  with  the  best,  and 
delighted  the  young  guests  by  masquerading  as  Father 
Christmas. 

One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club 
—his  name  appearing  tenth  on  the  list — Mr.  Sowerbutts 
abounded  in  reminiscences  of  the  jocund  days  of  bohemianism 
in  Manchester  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  library  of  the 
Geographical  Society  he  would  sit,  smoking,  and  drinking 
cup  after  cup  of  tea,  as  he  spoke  of  "Ned"  Waugh,  Ben 
Brier  ley,  and  their  circle,  and  told  with  glee  of  the  pranks 
with  which  the  literary  men  of  that  time  beguiled  their  leisure. 
The  writings  of  these  men  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
time,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  Club  the  members  criticised 
each  other's  work,  with  a  frankness  hardly  known  to-day.  "  It 
was  salutary  though,"  he  would  say,  "  a  capital  training  for  a 
young  writer."  Since  the  Geographical  Society  was  started 
its  membership  has  risen  to  close  upon  a  thousand,  and  the 
work  of  the  Secretary  has  undoubtedly  been  a  great  factor  in 
that  result. 


The  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  speaking  to  the  members  on  Tuesday  evening, 
said  that  the  Society  could  never  give  adquate  expression 
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to  the  gratitude  which  each  member  must  feel  to  their  dear 
friend,  Mr.  Sowerbutts.  He  had  devoted  himself  and  all  that 
was  his  to  the  service  of  the  Society,  and  had  done  so  with 
that  broad  and  thoroughly  catholic  spirit  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  man.  Mr.  Steinthal  added  that  he  had 
written  to  the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
informing  him  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  and  in  reply  he 
had  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Prince's  Secretary, 
Sir  Arthur  Bigge: — 

"  I  have  laid  your  letter  of  yesterday  before  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  he  desires  me  to  express  his  regret  at  the 
great  loss  which  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society  has 
experienced  through  the  death  of  its  Secretary,  Mr. 
Sowerbutte." 

A  letter  had  also  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  in  which  occurred  this  passage: — "It  is 
with  real  sorrow  that  I  learn  of  the  death  of  our  dear  old  friend 
Eli  Sowerbutts.  Like  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  well,  I  admired  and  liked  him.  He  was  an  honest  and 
straightforward  man,  a  true  friend,  a  man  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  geography,  an  excellent  organiser,  and  one  to 
whom  the  Manchester  Society  owes  a  very  great  deal."  Another 
letter  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  was  sent  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salford,  Dr.  Casartelli. 

Mr.  Joel  Wainwright,  in  seconding  a  proposal  made  by 
Mr.  Steinthal  that  a  resolution  of  sympathy  be  forwarded  to 
Mrs.  Sowerbutts  and  family,  said  that  Mr.  Sowerbutts  had 
done  a  great  deal  for  Manchester  and  for  Lancashire,  and  he 
had  done  it  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way.  No  one  knew 
that  better  than  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Geographical 
Society. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed  and  other  members  having  also  spoken, 
the  resolution  was  passed. — Manchester  City  News. 


Rules. 

The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are:  — 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature  and  Art;  to 

promote  research  in  the  several  departments  of 
intellectual  work;  and  to  further  the  interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To  publish  from  time  to  time  works  illustrating  or 

elucidating1  the  Art,  literature,  and  history  of  the 
county. 

3.  To     provide     a    place    of    meeting    where    persons 

interested  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can 
associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  musical 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English 
and  Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons 
engaged  or  specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be  entered  on 
the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who  shall  state 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  (It  is  desirable  that  the 
nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the  ballot 
is  taken).  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment  of  £10  in 
addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  corresponding 
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member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but  being 
resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Manchester. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
"  Papers,"  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members  when 
temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on 
the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  shall  be  requisite  to  secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club,  and  be  required  to  remit 
to  the  Treasurer,  within  one  month,  his  entrance  fee  and 
subscription.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month  after  his 
election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  members,  unless 
he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council.  No 
new  member  (other  than  honorary)  shall  participate  in  any 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he  has  paid  his  entrance  fee 
and  subscription. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS . 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  29th  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in  October,  other- 
wise he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  following  session. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of  any 
member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 
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3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club, 
during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  begin  its  proceedings  at  7-15, 
by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or 
other  meeting ;  after  which  the  time,  until  eight  o'clock,  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes 
and  in  general  conversation.  At  eight  o'clock  prompt  the  paper 
or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings ;  but  no  person 
so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be 
communicated,  and  shall  also  be  entered  on  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS    AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  VicerPresidents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting),  a 
Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at 
any  ordinary  meeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each  regular 
meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any 
member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  next  preceding  the  final  meeting  of  the 
session,  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  A  nomination  paper 
for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the 
Club,  on  each  of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to 
the  annual  business  meeting. 
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6. 

DUTIES   OP    OFPIOBR8. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all 
questions  of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and 
books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 

The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep 
a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the 
gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each 
session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all 
meetings,  by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare  and 
present  to  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  in  each 
year  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  and,  after  confirmation  by  the 
Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the  members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council 

7. 

SYLLABUS  AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
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session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member 
whose  subscription  has  been  paid.  A  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance 
sheet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given. 
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